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PREFACE 

A twofold misconception regarding 7'he A'rtr Inn 
prevails in tlie minds uf stiidenU of Engliiili literature: 
first, as to the authors relations with the public at 
the time of its presentation; and secondly, as to the 
relation in which the play stands to the poet's other 
comedies. Jonson himself, and his partisans, as well 
as his detractors, have been responsible for the prom- 
inence which has bt-en given to the 'damning' of 
the piece: and the event has been so maffnitied and 
distorted that the only picture which is conjured up, 
when the name of this comedy is mentioned, is one 
of poor old Hen. driven from the boards by the jeers 
of personal enemies. Inconsistently linked with this 
is the idea that the play, thus unmercifully hissed 
otf the stage by the dramatist's foes, was a work of 
imbecility and dotage : a play written when the palsy, 
laying hold upon his powers, led to the production 
of a monstrosity wholly unlike the other offspring 
of the poet's brain. 

In the Introduction I have discussed the known 
facts concerning the presentation of T*** jVirKt inn, 
and have reviewed the evidence which goes to show 
that the reception of this play differed but little from 
that of contemporary productions similarly lacking in 
the qualities essential to dramatic success ; that the 
events of the first night were not particularly excit- 
ing to any one but Ben Jonson ; and that no per- 
sonal notf sounded in the uproar with which the 
drama was greeted. 1 have also presented the results 
of a comparison of The Nev Inn with the other com- 
edies of Jonson — a study which tends to show that 
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this comedy is indeed very cloaely related to liis other 
playH, and that the faults, which, combined, made its 
foilure inevitable, are to be found severally in his 
other dramas. A number of other matters are dealt 
with : Jonson, in spite of GifTord's heroic defense, 
is found guilty of a snarl at Brome; an attempt is 
made to sum up hi« debt tu Plato and Aristotle for 
the philosophy of love and valor: probable sources 
for the Court of Love are suggested; and the rela- 
tionship of this play to Fletcher's Lopf't t^lgrimage 
is given a new interpretation. 

The reproduction of the original test <»f The Sfw 
Inn is. in itself, a sufficient jnstilication for this edition. 
The foot-notes, recording the variation in the texts of 
preceding editors, show their corruption through sins 
of omission and commission. Matters of historical, 
social, and litenu-y interest are dealt with in the Notes. 

I am glad of this opportunity of acknowledging my 
debt of jrratitude to those who have helped me in 
this work: to Professor Albert S. Cook for the in- 
spiring counsel of frequent confcnmces ; to Professor 
William Lyon Phelps for the unlimited use of his 16H2 
Folio : to Professor Joseph Dunn of the Catholic Uni- 
versity for letters regarding the Irish phrases : to Dr. 
R.Harman-Ashlcyfor examination of the copies at Lon- 
don and Oxford ; to Mr. W. \V. Greg for a letter regard- 
ing the Folios: and to Mr. Andrew Keogh and Mr. 
Henry A. Gruener for aid in bibliographical matters. 

A portion of the expense of printing this book has 
been borne by the Modem Language Club of Yale 
University from funds placed at its dispo.sal by the 
generosity of Mr. George E. Dimock of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, a graduate of Yale in the Class of 1874. 

VAUt UmvnwTV, **■ ^- '^■ 

itajr I, 1907. 
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Editions or the Text 

The ytw hm stands unique anions the plays of 
Jonson in having made its first appearance in octavo, 
'ha%'ing been first printed in this form in 1631. This 
play was not included in the collected editions of Jon- 
Lson's works commonly known as tht; First and Second 
iFoUos,' dated 1681-41. That the reason for its omis- 
FBton lay in its peculiarity of form is very evident; 
for whereas his other plays could be reprinted from 
their original type, and then bound together, this 
comedy would have needed to be entirely reset. But 
although omitted in these first folios, it appears in 
all subsequent collected editions. These are: (1) the 
Third Folio, 1692 ; (2) a bookseller's edition, 1716 
11717]: (8) Whalleys edition. 1766; (4) John Stock- 
date's reprint of Whalley's edition (together with the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher), 1811 ; (5) Gifford's 
edition, 1816; (6) Barry Cornwall's one-volume edition, 
1838: (7) Lieut. Col. Francis Cunningham's three- 
volume reissue (with some minur variations) of Gif- 
ford's edition, 1871 ; (8) another reissue by Cunning- 
ham, in nine %'olumes (with additional notes), 1875. 
The catalogue of the British Museum shows that 
Jonson's works were printed in two volumes at Dublin 
in 1729. Of these editions, the original of 1631 is 
the only one calling for a detailed description; of the 

■ For an BCrounl of Ihnc Folloi mo JoKston't edillon or 7%e Drvtl 
it OH Ml, pp. xi— itv. 
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reprints above mentioned, the first, second, third, fifth, 
and eighth will be discussed. 

1631. This edition has received but little attention 
from the editors of subsequent editions, their mode 
of procedure having been most extraordinarj' ; for 1718 
was based on 1692, Whalleys on 1716, and Giffords 
on Whalley's, some slight reference being made, how- 
ever, by the last to this little volume of 1631. It is 
octavo by measurement, 4'/,"X6", with the signatures 
in eights. The copy in the Bodleian Librarj- at Ox- 
ford is bound in vellum, and the remains of tying- 
strings are plainly visible. In the opinion of the 
binding expert at that library, this is the original bind- 
ing. The copy at the British Museum has been re- 
bound. Pagination is wanting. 

Collation : The verso of the title-page is blank : 
then come three leaves numbered (•)2, {*)Z. (*)4; 
then four leaves without signature : A-A,, two leaves ; 
B-G in eights. The last signature is H;, on the verso 
of which the Ode ends. After the Dedication to the 
Reader, which commences with (•)2, comes the Argw 
ruenl, (*)3 verso to [OS] recto. The Persons of the 
Pla^ extends from [(•)8] verso to A, recto. The Pro- 
logH9 is on A) verso. The play proper extends from 
B, to [G^]. The first epilogue is on the verso of this 
leaf, and the second epilogue comes on Hj. The 
(hie which concludes the volume extends from H, 
verso to Hj verso. 

Collation was made from a facsimile in the pos- 
session of the present editor, photographed from the 
copy in the British Museum. Photographs of signa- 
ture D„ which is lacking in the London copy, were 
obtained from the perfect one at Oxford. Those two 
are the only copies of this 1631 edition of The Seif 
Inn known to exist 
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Gifford writes : ' The only play which, according to 
my opinion. Jonson f;ave to the press after the folio 
of 1616, was The S«w Inn, which he printed in small 
Svo. this year (1631), and for the publication of which, 
he had probably his private reasons";' and Cunning- 
ham further remarks that this volume was 'watched 
through the press, with more even than Jonson's usual 
vigilance.' One can well believe this after making a 
careful study of the edition. The few misprints exist- 
ing are of tittle importance. The play is overpunct- 
uated. Thus the words 'now' and 'again' are usu- 
iUIy marked off by commas. Sometimes the punctuation 
is misleading, on two occasions at least making a 
satisfactory interpretation diflicult. Occasionally the 
mark of interrogation is used for that of exclamation. 
The apostrophe is often a metrical device, and in- 
dicates the blending of two words without actual 
elision of either. The present text aims to be an 
exact reproducrion of that of the 1631 edition. 

Before taking up the edition of 1692, it must be 
explained that my statement above that The Sew Inn 
did not appear in the First and Second Folios is made 
in contradiction of one by Fleay, or at least so it 
would seem: he makes either a misstatement, or an 
unfortunate arrangement of his subject-matter, when 
he ftTites : 

' The " second volume " of the Folio, 1640, for 
R. Meighen contained three plays, each with a separate 
title-page "for R. Allot, 1631." 



'21. Bartholomew Fair 
24. The Staple of News 
23. The Devil is an Ass 



all belonging to the se* 
cond period. And after 
these:— 



26. The New Inn (previously published). 



' Wkt. 5. I so- 
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26. The Magnetic Lady 
11. 27. A Taie of a Tub 
22. The Sad Shepherd 
2. The Fall of Mortimer 



All early work revised. 
Printed "1640."" 



Although aware thai the Meighen Folio in the Yale 
Library does not contain The New Jnn, I have been 
somewhat disquieted by this .statement of Fleay's; 
for, considering the elastic nature of the folios, there 
waa ju.<)t a possibility that somewhere there might be 
a copy such as Fleay described. In his Bibliof/rapbical 
Hand-book (1867), after giving the title-page of the 
1681 edition with 'judged of,' Hazlitt adds, 'Also in 
Jonson's Workes, 1616-31, vol. 2;' but that is directly 
contradicted in a statement with regard to the 1692 
Polio in his Bibttographieal Collections and Hotea, Sec- 
ond Series (1882); 'This i.s the only folio impression 
with The Case in Altered and the New Inn.' This later 
statement might be taken as a correction conclusively 
settling the matter, were it not for the unfortunate 
misstatement in regard to The Case is Altered. But 
although Hazlin proves untrustworthy, I am convinced, 
after an exhaustive .search for The Neif Inn in an 
early folio, that he is right, and Fleay in error. The 
following opinion of Mr, W. W. Greg, in a letter to me 
dated November 9th, ift06, may be considered of suf- 
ficient weight to close the matter, and settle all doubt : 
' Fleay's and HazUtt's statements rest on no basis of 
fact. To the best of my belief (and I have examined 
a good many copies of every edition). The Case is 
AlUrtd was never printed in folio at all, and The New 
Inn only in that of 1692.' 

169*. The title-page of this volume, with its special 
reference to 7'he New Inn, reads as follows: thb I 



' Ctran. Drama I, 313. 
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WORKS I OF 1 BEN JONSON, | Which were for- 
merly Printed in Two Volumes, | arc now Reprinted 
in One. I To which is added | a cohsdt, { cai.lbd 
THB I N E W 1 N N. I With Additions never before Pub- 
lished, I . . . Htque, mt ut mirffur Inrha laboro : j Con- 
Imtus paucis Uctoribus. \ (For wood-cuts: a crowned 
rose, thistle, flcur-de-iis,' and harp.] | losdon, I Printed 
by Thomas Hoili/kin, for H. Herrittgrnan, E. Bretctter, \ 
T. Batsett, R. ChigiceU, M. Wotton, G. Conner*, MDCxcn. 
Tlif A>(f /nm, following Diacoteries and preceding 
Ligt* Cottciuiles, covers pages 721 to 744 inclusive. 
Its litle-pape, which shows decided variations from 
the original octavo, follows : the | N E W 1 N N : | ob, | 
The Light Heart. | A C O M E D Y. | As it was never 
Acted, but most negligently Play'd by some, the [ 
XDioB SERTANTB. I And morc squeamishly Beheld and 
Censured by others, the kings bcbjects. | Now at last 
set at Liberty to the muueita. His Majesty's Servants | 
and Subjects, to be judg'd of. 1631. | Bt/ tht Author, 
B. Johnson. \ ... Me lectori credere Mallem : | ^Iim 
tpeetatoris faaidiis /erre superbL Hor. | The DEDICA- 
TION to the READER. [This in italics occupies the 
remainder of the page.] 

The edition of 1692 is a folio reprint, in double 
columa-*, of 1631, and follows its original very closely, 
although giving evidence of some editing. The prin- 
cipal departure is in the capitalization of most of the 
nouns. But little alteration is made from the arrange- 
ment of the text as it stands in the original : a change 
of speaker being indicated occasionally by breaking 
the lines ; ob%'iou3 misprints being corrected : e. g., 
4. 2. 71 ; the spelling modernized : e. g., 1. 8. 86 Ti- 
bume j Tyburn ; and the punctuation somewhat im- 

* MaUo<7 evldcntljr coDtidertd iliii * Irtt, tor in bis edition of Ar- 
taiU^ (p. ivl) Wile* i* Hid <« bt rrpr«Mn(td by the wood.cui. 
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proved. Sometimes a word undergoes a considerable 
morphological change : e. g., 1. 5. iH venters ] ventures. 
Several changes are uniform throughout the edition, 
and have been followed by all later editors. Chief 
among these are : ha'.s ) has; Tie] I'll. A number of 
changes for the worse were made, which were follow- 
ed by at least one of the subsequent editors : 2. 4. 24. 
unknow j unknown; 2.6.100 detrect] detract; 4.1.14 
Ban] Bar;4.4.160choose]chuse:5.2.55 wher] where: 
5.2.78 left] let's; Ep. 1. 28 Shriffes ] Sheriffs. Some 
changes of even more importance had a following 
among later editors: 2.2.9 Ho Ser Amne] ova. 1692 f.; 
2.4.26 only to call in] only to call in still 1692 f.; 
2.5.106 great) broken 1692 f. 

1716. The edition of 1716 is a bookseller's reprint 
of 1692, and is the most unsatisfactory- of the editions 
of this play, its careless misprints being numerous. It 
follows 1692 in the capitalization of nouns, and usually 
in punctuation. But independent editing is quite evi- 
dent ; the number of lines broken to indicate a change 
of speaker is greatly increased ; new elisions are met 
with: e.g.. 2.5.103 lane] ta'en, A. 7 though) tho'; 
words undergo a considerable change: e.g., 1.5.68 
Lsetice] Lsetitia, 3.2.182 gi\*ing] given; changes of 
wording are made: e.g., 2.5.76 why] with, 2.6.152 
few ] a few, 3. 2. 136 the ] them ; changes are made 
through omissions: e. g.. 1. 6. 140 like the Howres] 
' the ' om., 3. 2. 16t mindes is firme ] mind's lirm. Some 
obvious mistakes in preceding editions are corrected: 
c. g., 2, 4. 21 wear's ] wears ; but far greater is the 
number of misspellings, which gave the next suc- 
ceeding editor who used this text as his basis grounds 
for debate: 1.3.74 ply] play; 2.6.66 inginous ] in- 
genious ; 2. 6. 855 monument ] moment ; 4. 3, 51 say ] lay ; 
5. 2, 6 caparison ] comparison. Beginning with the 
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title-page, it follows 1692 blindly in many of its in- 
defensible changes : e. g., 5.2. 65 whcr| where ; Ep. 1. 23 
Shriffes ] Sheriffs. 
1756. An examination of tlie title-[>age of this play 
, ^.^ven in the edition of Peter WTialley. 1756, shows 
al-OJice what value is to be attached to this edition: 
The date 1629 is placed as in the original, and ' fastidia * 
is gi%'en correctly; but when one observes 'judg'd of 
and the transposition of ' Hor.' he is at once aware 
that, although it may have been * collated with all the 
former editions, and corrected,' there is no ground 
for assuming the text to be a critical one. It is dif- 
ficult to understand the inconsistencies in Whalley 
until his mode of procedure is made clear. Johnson 
has already noted Whalley's method in his edition of 
The Devil m an A&t, but in our play it is particularly 
conspicuous: he took 1716 as his authority, and only 
made some reference to the 1631 edition after his 
notes were completed. In 1.3.74, 1716 reads 'play' 
for ' ply,' which calls forth this note firom him : ' For 
play, which does by no means suit what follows, we 
must read I presume ply the vaulting house : ' and 
after ten or a dozen notes of this kind scattered 
through his pages, in the second scene of the last 
act, having suggested ' caparison ' for the ' comparison ' 
of 1710, he adds : ' Since the writing of these notes, 
I was favoured with the edition of this play, in 8vo. 
of 1631 ; and in that I had the satisfaction of finding 
the conjectural emendations I have made confirmed ; 
and in particular caparison is here the reading of that 
edition.' To quote Johnson, 'This reverence for the 
1716 text is inexplicable.' In some respects, however, 
Whalley departs from his model to a considerable 
extent. The practice of breaking the lines for a 
change of speaker is uniformly carried out; capitaliza- 
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tion is in accord with modem standardfi: change is 
made in the arrangement of the text for metrical 
reasons, d. 1.93: emendations are ventured upon:e.g., 
A. 167 bedlem ] bedlamite ; changes are made in con- 
tractions: e. g., 2.2.7 she'Id ] she'll; even word!* are 
changed : e. g., 1. 6.59 it] I; 3. 1, 202 disiiine] dejeune; 
morphological changes occur : e.g., 4,8.51 say] "say; 
5.2.18 wiues] wife's; words are contracted: e.g., 
4. 4. 106 valour is ] valour's ; metrical changes are made 
by insertions : e. g., 3. 2. 175 ' my * ; a change is made 
in the arrangement of the text in the court-scene. 
3.2.i5ff. 

1816. William Gifford, although very free in his 
criticism of Whalley, ' whose copy of this play is full 
of errors,' follows (he latter closely in his edition 
of 1816, even to the extent of accepting many of the 
indefensible changes made in 1756: e. g.. A. 167, 
1.6.59, 2.2.7, 3.1.202 (see above). Giiford's edition 
i^, however, much more carefully printed than that of 
Whalley. In addition to following his predecessors in 
many of their changes from the original, Giffurd makes 
a number of his own: change in a verb-ending: e. g., 
2.2. 23 acltnowledgeth] acknowledges; change in con- 
tractions: e. g., 2.3.10 you'Id ] you'd : contractions 
abandoned : c. g., 2. 3. 16 you'I] you vrill, 2. 6. 101 Th" J 
Thou ; abbreviations abandoned : e. g., 4. 3. 42 mas ) 
master ; changes of wording : e. g., 4. 4. 239 ; in the 
order of words : e. g., 5. 2. 69 Lord Beaufort married 
is I lord Beaufort's married ; metrical changes by in- 
sertions; e. g.,3. ■*■ 13 is your brain [too] lately married? 
Parentheses are usually omitted. Thefollowingchanges 
in contracted words occur : 't) it; do's] docs; th'] the; 
'rom; gi'l give: h'] he; ha'] have; 'hem] them 
mes'em); i'] in; o*] of, on; t*] to-.upo'J upon; 
ii; yo'j you. A number of lines are rearranged 
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to show the verse-structure: e, g., 8. 1. 54, 8. 1. 76, 
S. i.ys, 3. i. 16M. Gifford's greatest innovation is in 
the matter of stage-directions and side-notes. In the 
original edition the play is divided into twenty-three 
scenes, in accordance with Jonson's practice of con- 
sidering a scene a situation, as was the tradition of 
the classical drama; and there are but two or three 
side- notes. GitTord follows the regular Fnglish 
usage, dividing the play into nine scenes, accor- 
ding to actual changes of place. He greatly ela- 
borates the stage - directions already in existence, 
and makes numerous additions in the form of side- 
notes. He differs from both the original and Whalley 
in his arrangement of the text in the court-scene. 
8.2. 16 ff. The notes of Whalley and Gifford are very 
incomplete, but those which point out Jonsons debt 
to Greek and Latin writers are invaluable to the editor 
of the present day. 

187i. As former editors have noted, Cunningham s 
reissue, 1875, is a reprint of Giflfords text without 
change. Cunningham adds some notes of his own, 
many of which condemn Gifford's freedom in tampering 
with the text. 



Date 

The New Inn was acted by the King's Majesty's 
Servants at the Blackfriars Theatre on January* 19th, 
162&-9. The authority for this statement is Malone, 
in whose Es$atf on Shalespeare, Ford, and Jonion we 
find the following : 'Ford's play [The Lover's MtlawMifJ 
was exhibited at the Blackfriars on the 24 th of No- 
jVember, 1628, when it was licensed for the stage, as 
appears from the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels to King Charles the First, 
a manuscript now before me; and Jonson's yew Inn 
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on the 19th of January in the following year, 1628-9.'' 
The only thing to make one doubt the year as Malone 
gives it is the fact that the title-page bears the date 
1629. Gifford, in his J/moiW,' gives the year as 1629-30, 
but contradicts himself when he speaks of the ' publi- 
cation of The Neu Inn, two years after its condemna- 
tion,'* for the play was entered in the Stationers' R#- 
f/isters on April 1 7 th, IfiSl. and two years before that 
must have been 1628-9. Malone evidently made no 
mistake, for he is correct in regard to Ford's play : 
'The loreri MelanchoUyt by JOHN FFORD gent' is 
entered in the Stationers' Regietera on June 2nd, 1629. 
The only explanation of the 1629 in the title-page of 
Tht Neu> Inn is that Jonson remembered that, roughly 
speaking, it was two years since the presentation, and 
so assigned it to that year without any special con- 
cern as to the exact date. 

This was the next play after The Staph of News. 1626. 
' It appears from a letter of Jonson's to the Eari of 
Newcastle, 1631-2, that he had a second paralytic 
stroke early in 1628, There is nothing that can be 
positively assigned to this intcr\'al of sickness, 1626-8. 
But in 1628, Sept. 2, he must have recovered, for he 
was admitted City Chronologcr in place of T. Middle- 
ton, deceased, with a salary of lOO nobles per annum. 
He did not, however, write any pageants; Dekkerdid 
that in 1628 and 1629, as he had done in 1627." 
Two masques. lire's I'rmmph Through CaUipoUs and 
Chloridia, were published in 1631. The Magnetic Lady, 
his next play, was licensed in 1682. 

' Ed. a( Sbitkt«pc«re, 1790^ ■>40]. 
* U%». I. Mill. • tntrod. to A'nr /no {IVkt. 5. 196). 

' FItsjr. Chran. Drama 1. 352. 
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The Poet and the Public 

In the title-page, the Di4ieati<»t U) the Reader, and 
the second epilogue, and in Jonson's Od« to Hitmetf 
and the retorts it called forth, the reader has before 
him the evidence which was at the command of 
Gifford and his successors to support thu various 
statements they have made concerning the reception 
of The Sew Inn, and the poefs relations with the 
public : and in order fully to realize how far these 
critics have deviated from the truth, and woven a 
tissue of unsubstantiated facts, it is only necessary 
to examine their statements in the light of the evi- 
dence just mentioned. To one who has made a 
study of Jonson's works in general, and of The 
Nev> Inn in particular, many facts seem far otherwise 
than he would be led to believe by the utterances 
of more recent critics, who, relying on Gifford, have 
gone still farther astray in the direction pointed out 
by htm in his enthusiasm for Jonson. In this chapter 
I shall attempt to show what is, as I believe, the truth 
of Jonson's relations with the public, so far as con- 
cerns this production : lirst, as shown by the reception 
of the play, and secondly, as revealed in the Ode. 

A. The Reception of the Play 
In his introduction to The New Inn, GifFord writes : 
'This Comedy was brought on the stage on the 19th 
of Januarj-, 1629, and in the technical language of the 
Green-room, " completely damn'd," not being heard to 
the conclusion. Whatever indignation Jonson might 
have felt at this treatment, he appears to have made 
no public manifestation of it at this lime: but Ben 
was now the sick lion, and his enemies had too little 
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respect for his enfeebled condition to forego so good 
an opportunity of insulting him with impunity.' Again, 
in the Memoirs we read : ' The fate of this drama is 
well known : it was driven from the stage, and pursued 
with brutal hostility by his ungenerous and unrelent- 
ing enemies.' ' 

Does not that portray Jonson admirably, as ' an 
unoffending man ' villainously sinned against ? Is it 
possible that there were persons wicked enough so 
to conspire against a noble poet ? Evidently such 
inust be the feelings that surge in the breast of one 
who reads Gifford. But in order that we may not 
imagine a vain thing, let us now examine the facts 
of the case, taking the details one by one. 

In the first place, no one who has read The AVw 
hm will doubt that it was 'damn'd' — or if it were 
not, that it desen-ed to be — for as a piece of dra- 
matic construction it is almost without virtue ; but 
of that elsewhere — suflictent to say here that there 
is no occasion for surprise that the play was not re* 
ceived with applause, or even with tolerance. 

But Gifford continues, ' not being heard to the con- 
clusion.' What authority has he for this statement? 
In his Dedicalittn to the Header, Jonson tells of a ' hun- 
dred fastidious impertincnts,' who ' by their confi- 
dence of rising between the Actes, in oblique lines 
make affidauit to the whole house, of their not vnder- 
standing one Scene.' But this rising in the theatre 
to display clothes, 'to see and bee scene,' was noth- 
ing new : Dekker had described it in his Guli Uorne- 
hwke in 1609; and through Fitz-dottrcl our poet had 
satirized the custom in The Dfvil is an Ass in 1616. 
Perhaps Gifford supposed that this hundred persons 
constituted the whole audience, and that their de- 
• I»f. 1. cuvi. 
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parture broke up the perfomiance and left the theatre 
empty ; but there is no evidence to justify such a 
conclusion. If he simply meant that some of the 
audience did not hear the play through to the end- 
not that the play was not carried out to its full 
length — no one will be inclined to dispute with him: 
for. as I have already remarked, this rising and leaving 
the theatre, on the part of gallants, to display their 
clothes, was an old custom. There is no evidence, 
then, in the tille-page or in the Dedication, justifying 
a belief that the play was not given a complete per- 
formance. 

The only other bit of e%-idence which may have 
led to the statements concerning a riotous interruption 
of Th« A>(f Inn lies in the heading of the second epi- 
logue, which reads : 'Another Epilogue there was, 
made for the Play in the Ppcts defence, but the Play 
liu'd not, in opinion, to haue it spoken.' That state- 
ment is certainly clear enough, and there is no getting 
round it. Yes, hut read the epilogue: the purpose 
of the play this night, we are told, is 

To giiK the King, ftod Qucent, and Courl d«llthl. 

This second epilogue, then, was written for a Court 
performance which the play never succeeded in at- 
taining. But there is not the least reference in this 
to the performance at Blackfrinrs, and, for all the 
evidence to the contrary, we arc safe in asserting 
that the play was given in its entirety at the first 
performance. But this unfounded statement of Gif- 
ford's has become so deeply rooted in the minds of 
critics that what he, in another place, qualified with 
a ' probably ' *, is turned into a positive assertion, Ward 
saying that it was ' received so unfavorably as not to 
' mi. $. 4u. 
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be even heard to the end,' ' and Herford asserting : 
'It was not heard to the end, and the pathetic epi- 
logue, in which Jonson betrays for the first and last 
time a consciousness of failing powers, was not spoken.' ' 

To recur to GifiFord's next statement: "Whatever 
indignation he might have felt at this treatment, he 
appears to have made no public manifestation of it 
at this time.' The refutation of this in detail will be 
undertaken in connection with the Ode; here I will 
simply say that, if my conclusions are just, evidence 
does point most strongly to a speedy 'manifestation,' 

' But Ben was now the sick lion, and his enemies 
had too little respect for his enfeebled condition to 
forego so good an opportunity of insulting him with 
impunity. It was driven from the stage, and pursued 
with brutal hostility by his ungenerous and unrelent- 
ing enemies.' How bloodthirsty that sounds ! ' Brutal 
hostility ! ' ' Unrelenting enemies : ' Now for an exam- 
ination of evidence. Where, in all that Jonson li;ts 
put forward in his own defense, is there the slightest 
note of personal hostility, except perhaps when he 
uses ' malicious ' to characterize the spectators guilty 
of 'vulgar censure?' The play was 'squeamishly 
beheld and censured ' by ' a hundred fastidious im- 
pertinents' who were there to show their clothes — 
the ver>- number is enough to prove an absence of 
personal hostility on this occasion ; and he turns it 
over to the reader because of the ' pompe of their 
pride, and solemnc ignorance.' The whole fury of 
the Odt is likewise directed against those who do 
not know enough to appreciate the beauties of 
the author's work ; a suggestion that the damning of 
the play was caused by personal emnity is nowhere 
given. 

■ Niif. Eng. DramAtk Lit. 3* 3)5. * Dkt. Nal. Silg., *. t. JooMn. 
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IS much is clear, thrn : Ben Jonson was not, at 
the time of the presentation of Tht Nttc Inn, embroiled 
in any personal controversy. Such an assertion is 
significantly substantiated by the fact that no docu- 
ments in regard to this play which mig^ht be con- 
strued to indicate ' brutal hostility ' antedate the 
author's Odt; and I have therefore relegated all con- 
sideration of the writin{»s which have been so char- 
acterized to my discussion of this poem. At the 
present moment, however, our concern is with his 
attitude towards the public at the time of the presen- 
tation of his play. 

The fact that ' Ben was now the sick lion ' may 
be taken as an explanation of his unseemly roar at 
the failure of his comedy, but hardly in any other 
light. Any one who will read the prologues and 
epilogues of Jonson's other plays will soon arrive at 
the conclusion that in abusing the public on account 
of their reception of The New Jnn the poet is revealing, 
not a new trait of character, but an old one, brought 
into special prominence ; and this, as I have suggested, 
may be imputed to his illness. Beginning with Ecery 
Man in IJia Humour, in 1598, the poet entered upon 
a self-created dictatorship that continued till his death. 
[ Notice how prominent are Cordatus and Mitis in 
Ererif Man Ont of His Jlumottr, placed on the stage 
to lay down the laws of comedy to the spectators, 
and to decide what they are to Hke, and what not. 
Throughout his career the same arrogance was shown ; 
and whenever the public failed to follow his dictation 
there was trouble^and the fault was on the part 
of the audience, of course : 

For your owa mIm*. nol hU, b« bad nw »qr, 
Would jau were come to hear, not Me s pl*]r> 
Though wc hit uloti, mail provide for tboie 
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Who are onr f«e*U her*, la tbe w>r or thowi, 
The nuktr balk noi no : bc'd hxtt jrou vlt>r, 
Mucli Tather bf four nrt, tliu> bjr jrour ejret ; 

ftDd then he m^ 
If thai not like jrou, thu he icodi to-olght, 
*Tli yoa have left to judEC, not he to write. 

—Prologue foi the SUc^, Sta^ e/ Nr^rt. 

Again, in the same ptay, in the prolo^e for the Court, 
he declares aggressively that he directs his eflTorts 

To Kholara, that csa {udtt. uid fiii report 
Tbc Kiue they hCM, >boi« tftc vul|;>r tatK 
or Dut-crafkers, that only cviDF Tot >ieb(. 

In the Induction to Tkt MayNetic Lady, which was 
Jonson's next attempt at writing for the stage after the 
failure of The iVfir Ih», we find him still in a mood 
of scorn and contempt for those who do not give him 
the approval he believes he deserves. Probee and 
Damplay, like Cordatus and Mitis. are employed to 
wrest from the audience an appreciation which the 
author could not trust his play itself to produce; 

/Vv. We are »coI unto you. Indeed, from the people. 

Aiv. The people I vhkh dde of Ibe people ' 

l>am. The tc&Uod tide, ir you know il, hoy. 

Saj/. That's iIk left dde. t had rather they had been the ri^hc 

/V». So they are. Not the fxon, oi Eroundi of your people, 
that tit In the oblique cave* aod wed|^ «r yocr bou*e, your linfiil 
rixptnay tDccbanie*— 

Dami. But (he belter and bn,vti ton of your people, plush and 
Ttlvcl outiides t (hat Mick your home round like )o many eminence* — 

A^-. Of clothct, KOI uDdentBDdioE) 1 they are at pavn. 



Ay. And thii he hath calkd Ht'MOURS RECONCILED, ... but 
bow be will ipecd in it, we eaaaot lell, and be hitmeir, it teemt, leu 
esr««: for he will not be entreated by at, to pre it a prologue. He 
bat lott loo much that way already, he Myi. He will not woo the 
fcntle iguarance fo mueh. But caiclet* of all Tulpir ceniurt, m not 
dependjoi; oa eotntnon apptobatloo, he it confident it ihall luper-plcaw 
judlelou* tpectatorK and to them b« le4*ea il to work witb the tt*i, 
by eaaaplc or othcrwiitr. 



In the conversation of this chonts, at the end of the 
first act, jonson's attitude is again emphasised : 

pro. Wliy do you m^ntaln yoor pott't quuT«I m wilh rrWcl iiid 
(ood clothti. boy } we hive tem bim in ladilTrrent good ctotbn rrr sow. 

Bey. Anil miiy <lu la betlet, If it plcu« Iht KiD|[ bii nuum to 
lay AoMii 10 It, and allow IL, to whotn hr ii:knuwlrc]|[«ll> all. Bui hU 
clollm ihall never be the bcil Ihlan about him, Ihuugb. 

The following lines tn the prologue to Massinger's 
<iuar<lian have been noted by Gifford as a sarcastic 
reference lo Ben Jonson's arrogant attitude upon the 
failure of A Tale of a Tub and The Ma<fHetic Lady ; 
whether they were so intended by Massingcr is a matter 
of little importance to us in the present discussion : 
their value in contrasting a sane and proper humility 
with jonson's overweening confidence in the infalli- 
bility of his genius will in any case remain : 

Our inlliOT wri|;Iiii up ancbon, and once more 

Foreaking the trcuriljr of tbc aboic, 

Rfiotvei lo ptote hii fottune : what 'twill be, 

l( not for bim, or u%, lo propbeti« ; 

Vou oaly can anure ut; yet he pray'd 

Tbii tittle in hit ■l>>enc« migbl be laid, 

DRigQiDg me hi> orator. He tubmiu 

To the grave cenrarc of IboK abler wiU 

Hii weskneaa ; aor dam he profeii that when 

The critic! laufb, he'll laugh at Ibem agea. 

(Strange ictf-love in a writer I) He would know 

Hii erroun u you find Ihem, and bettow 

Hit future ttudies lo trforin from thii, 

What in anolber might be Judged train. 

It is an indisputable fact that Jonson was accustomed 
to make his likes and dislikes known to the specta- 
tors in a manner by no means modest or retiring. His 
.ttatements, therefore, in regard to the impertinent 
lack of judgment with which The litic Inn was greeted 
at its first production will need to be discounted to 
a coDBiderable extent. Although it would be but 
natiu-al that his audiences should pay back his contempt 

fa 
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and abuse in like coin, we have no reason for be- 
lieving that they did so on this occasion to an extra- 
ordinao' degree ; there is no evidence which demands 
that we should attribute the conduct of the audience 
on this first night to any cause other than the poorness 
of the play. 

Before dismissing this question of the reception of 
Tht Seie 7hm, it is necessary to consider the hissing 
connected with the name of the chambermaid. Jonson. 
in his epilogue intended for a Court presentation, says 
that the play is meant for 

Such M will not hiiK 
BceauK lh« Chiunb^nnud wu natned Cii ; 

and we are assured that there was some decided 
uproar by the fact that he changed the name to 
Prudence before putting the play in the hands of the 
printer. Fleay suggests an explanation in personal 
satire, saying : ' The chief offence was in the character 
of the chambermaid, " Secretary Sis " (Query Cecil or 
Cicely). That this is no imaginary character is clear 
from Charts 8. Charis must be the Lady Frampul 
of the play. I am not learned enough in the history 
of the Hatton family to explain the personal allusions." ' 
I print Chart* 8 in full, that the reader may perceive 
on what slight grounds Fleay based many of his 
statements. 

vm 

URGING HER OF A PROMISE 

CHAKIS ooc dajr in discoutic 
Hjid of Lxitc, ind or hii fcircc, 
Li(bd]r prumii'd «bc would Icll 
Whit * iii4n the coutd lore well : 
And ihit praulK Ml OS fire 
All tluii bnrd b«r iritli deare. 

I C^r^tt. Drama I. jSj. 
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Wilh the tan, 1 laag npoctird 
Wlco Ihe work woul<l be dfcCUd ; 
Bst w« find that cold dolkjr, 
And excoM >pua every day, 
A*, luitil ihc Idl her ooe, 
Wc ■)! tr*i, the lovcCb aoor. 
Tbetefarc, Ch«ii*, )«<> iDix' <!■>''■ 
For I will ■□ nrs* roa lo't. 
You ihall neither csl Dor deep, 
No, DOT forth 70UT wiodow prep. 
With jrour cminary rjr. 
To fetch in Ihc Taniu f,o by, 
Aad proQOUBCe, vhicb band or Imc 
Belter fit* him thun hit foce : 
Nay, I will Dot let yan «lt 
' FoM your idol kIh* t, whit. 
To njr oret evfry putl 
There ; or to rdbrm a cud ; 
0( with iccntuy CU 
To conmili. If Aiciu tbU 

B« M C^od, U WM the Utt -.'— 
All jrour *wcei of life U put. 
Make account, unlcH yon can. 
Aad thtt ^ufcklf, tpcak four M«a.' 

The only things in the poem which could suggest 
to Fleay a relationship with The New Inn are the name 
of the chambermaid, and the reference to 

diicoune 
Had of Love, aod of his farce. 

No one would think of this latter as an evidence of 
relationship, however, were it not for the *Cis.* But 
Cis was a generic name for a female serv'ant in 
Jonson's day, and we should need to experience no 
surprise if we found it in a dozen places in the 
poet's works.* Johnson* has refuted Fleay's attempt 
to connect Mrs. Fitzdottrel with Charts, and has 



■ mi. 8. 301 ' Ttw name Cicdjr oocur* ia TTu Gipnti Mtla- 

merfhait^, Wht. 7. jBl, applied to > houinnaid «r wnraat. ' Ed. 

ol TV Devit ii am Att, Utrod. pp. li*-lu. 
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shown conclusively that Jonson had no intention of 
portraying Lady Elizabeth Hatton in that play; the 
idea of linding a personal allusion in Lady Frampul 
and Pnie is even more absurd. But if any doubt 
lingers, what can be more convincing than the poet's 
own words: 



W« Ihinkr, it would biuc Mrtt'4 Onr Sere* u true, 

If. ai it ii, t\ firtl wc'l)4d nll'd htr Pru, 
For aB]p myttrr; wc Uicrt h»uc fmad, 

Or ii»{[icii in Ihc Irtlcri, or Ihe Mund, 
She only mc*M wm, tot ■ girl« of vit. 

To whom her LaAj did a Troulsc* fit ! 
Which Rhc would have diKhare'd. and, doDC u w«ll, 

Had abc bMD« chHalncd loycc, Grace, Doll, or N'dl. 

What then was the reason for the hissing? Person- 
ally, I am inclined to believe there was no real 
reason. As has been remarked above, Cis was a com- 
mon name for servants, just as Bridget and Mary are 
lo-day. Dekker had a Cis Bumtrinket in Tht Shoe' 
maker's Holiday, and was not hissed for it so far as 
we know ; in the Comedt/ of Errors, Dromio of Ephesus 
called out, ' Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, 
Gin' ! ' and there is no record of an uproar : and 
numerous other references might be cited to show the 
frequent use of the name Cis or Cicely to designate 
females of low degree, without any special significance 
intended, or exception taken. As a matter of fact^ 
hissing, catcalls, and the like were common practices 
on the part of seventeenth century audiences when 
the play before them was not particularly fascinating, 
if we may place any confidence in Dekker: 'Mary, 
if either the company, or indisposition of the weather 
binde you to sit it out, my counsell is then that you 
tume plain Ape, . .. mewe at passionate speeches, blare 
at merrie, finde fault with the musicke, whew at the 
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childrens Action, whistle at the songs.' ^ When 
everything is taken into account, it seems plausible 
and natural to attribute whatever uproar there was to 
the customs of the times and the unsatisfactory 
character of the play. Perhaps such a slight thing 
as ' Cis ' in the mouth of an actor ^ven to assibilating 
his words unduly was enough to cause the audience 
to take it up at every repetition. Such things arc 
not unknown at the present day. In any case, it is 
plain enough that whatever reason there was, it wa^ 
of a most temporary and fleeting nature, for we have 
no evidence left us of an extended hostility to the 
name Cis. 

B. Jonson's Ode to Himaetf 
At the end of the text of the play is Jonson's Ode 
as he himself saw it through the hands of the printer, 
two years after the play failed. To introduce it he 
writes : ' The iust indignation the Author tooke at the 
vulgar censure of his Play, by some malicious spec- 
tators, begat this following Ode to htmselfe.' But 
are we to suppose that it took two years for this 
'just indignation' to come to a head, and that the 
Odt expres-sing it was dashed off then, as the book 
was in the press? Indignation is not usually so slow 
in generating. V>liat would be more natural than 
to put forth such a poem in private circulation, or 
in the form of a broadside, while the wound was 
still raw? 

Such inquiry is pertinent in view of the fact that 
we have two copies of a version of this Ode which 
gives evidence of its having been written in the 6rst 
bitterness of disappointment upon the failure of The 
Kew inn. One of these copies did not make its 

* Gull N»ntf*»»tr {Stn-dram. ftJs. a. 154). 
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appearance uniU after Jomion's death, when it was 
published, bound up with his translation of Horace, 
in a 12* volume with this title-page: Q. Horatius | 
Flaccus: I His AH of Poetry. | ENGLISHED By | Ben: 
Jonson. I With other Workes of the { Author, never 
Printed | before. | LONDON : 1 Printed by J. Oke$, for 
John I Sen»tm. 1640. 

The second copy, of which no notice has ever 
been taken, so far as I have been able to discover, 
is preserved in MS. Ashmole 88, pages 80, 81. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The two agree in 
differing from the 16S1 version of the Ode; but since 
the MS. copy shows, by a reading of rags for rage 
(line 37), that it is earlier and nearer the original, 
I have chosen it for reproduction here, recording in 
the foot-notes important variants in the 1$40 copy. 



Ben Johnsons, Ode 
to hymselfe. 

Come Icatie (Ik losllm] iMgr 

Aod ihc mart LoBQuomr age 
Whrnt Fridc asd Impudencf In (action ksitt 

Viurpc Uic Chajrrr of wilt 
Indightiog and Arrafingc mny day 

Some thins Ihajr Call a plajre 
Leu tbdr fiMMoua *a7ne 
ConiMion off the Braine 
Rbui ooc and ngt nnale •nwurc and Coodmt 
TTaj wtait Mt nwde for thH, kn tbou for lh«iD. 
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S*jt thai tbou pouret them wheat* 

ftsd Ihaf TDuld Ackomo eal« 
Tvcre rimpde hift itiU tb; sdf« to wMt 

on nich ai haoc noe laM 
To offer tbem A >urffclt of pwt bread 

Wheat Appetite! we dod 
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Not- slue tb«iD Enriit* Ibdr fill 
Hutkn, Draffe, lo driock* and iwiU 
Vff thaj lour lea : and Irnic. the luitjc Wioc : 
Eniijrc tbrm cot, ibdrc rftllBllu with tbc tvioc. 

Not doobl A MouMrc TkU, 

Lfkc Ptricl««, u>d lUlc 
A* Ihe Sbriuet CnitM* ; & Nutyr u Ut li*b, 

Scmpp out cf euerj diihc : 
Thfovne (oith ; and rukt in lo the Commoa lubb 

nutf kccpc vpp Ibc |>la]F Qubb: 
Biooron «w«epio£ do* u "til 
Tht« u hi» Maitcn Mtal*. 
For vhoe ibt Relbh, of the* cueun, wUI (ill ; 
Necdn leti ihcm, bat ibe AJnin Bukflt, cif vitl. 

And mtich good doo't you tbca 

Brnic ploih, uid tflutti nicD, 
C4nii r«cd oa OrlM ; uid •>(« la rou' btauc Qoatli* 

dfti« qnilc *ppOQ ]toa' oatbn, 
Tbc (tagcn, And ibc «la2«-vri|tbti, lo jioiir p<7ce« 

ol imfBni jrour 1ue« «»rc* 
With rap of € ■!■■■■ u *Att Conidt Mcfas ; 
Wroufhl Tppon (weaif blocku : 
Wbich j9 iIkj IK loirnc, aod foulc, S patlcb'd cnoufb 
Tbr GkKUlcn tbarc jroui pilll, uv) jan Ibdi ituff, 

Lcaue Ihla^f* >oe proitllulc 

And lake ibe Alcalkr l.ule. 
Or thfac woe Horace, or AnictUai lire ; 

Warnc the by Pbdan fire ; 
And Ihoufsbe tby Neiun bre tbrunke, & blood bw eoldc, 

Fie yearc* bath niadc Ibe old, 
Sirlckc thai dlidaynfull hcale 
Tbroughoul lo their defealc, 
Ai Corioiu foola, and Enoloui of Iby Wialne 
May Bloabint Sveue ; noe Palura In thy brainc 

But wbcn ibaj here the dngc 
The Gloriti of thy Kinfe ; 
Hi* Zcalc lo Cod ; and bli Jul Ave of nm, 
They may blood ihalira ibea 
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ti Fcde Did) s llnh-quske; to poueac tb«r powcn; 

Af aor tuod hirpc Ukt oon ; 
In lound oT p«acc or virre 
Shall truclir hiti the lUm; 
Whrn 0\a,y ibitU resd(, the Actci or Cbuica Ui nifoe, 

4* Aoil 3f e bit Cbirriott ; Triumphc boue hi* wiioe. 

flab. Bea Joboioo. 



No one who compares this version of the Ode with 
that ^ven at the end of the text, devoting special 
attention to the last stanza in each, will be tempted 
to believe for a moment that one is intended to be 
a mere copy of the other ; the differences are plainly 
intentional, and there is no course open but an ad- 
mission that one represents an earlier draft of the 
poem, and that the alterations in the other are due to 
conscious efforts at improvement. Which is which ? 

The variations in the last stanza are, to my mind, 
of sufficient significance to settle the question of 
precedence in favor of the %-ersion above printed. It 
will be noticed that the construction is faulty, be- 
ginning with a ' when ' clause, and ending in the 
same way. It is easy to understand how any one 
could write such a loose sentence in a poem of com- 
plicated structure ; and it is also easy to appreciate 
that Jonson the grammarian would not let such a 
construction stand when preparing for the press. 
The alterations necessary for this correction effected 
a number of changes in the last five lines of the 
stanza, those of the 1681 version giving evidence of 
emendations of unquestionable superiority. 

The solution of this question of precedence does 

not depend on literary criticism, however, and I have 

introduced it simply as contributory evidence. The 

whole matter is settled by the direct reference to 

$4 A*] Thu 
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Richard Brome. in wliicli lies the value and impor- 
tance of this version of the Ode. Lines 7-8 of the 
third stanza in the 16S1 edition read: 

Theic, iweeptngt doe u well 
A* Ike belt order'd roe>Ie. 

But when Randolph wrote 'An Answer to Ben Jon- 
son's Ode, to persuade him not to leave the staye,' he 
put in a line 

with wlut Bramc *v«pl Trom IhM ; 

whereupon Gifford remarks : * There seems to have 
existed a wish among the poet's friends to embroil 
him with his old ser\-ant, Richard Brome: it was, 
however, without effect, for the '* envious Ben " con- 
tinued to esteem him to the close of his life. Ver>* 
shortly after the condemnation of the Sew Inn, Brome 
produced a successful piece — this, if ever printed, ia 
lost ; but a second comedy, (The Northern Lots J still 
more successful perhaps, which he brought forward 
in the same year, has an excellent commendatory 
copy of verses by our poet prefixed to it, in which 
he terms the author "his old and faithful ser%-ant, 
and, by his continued virtue, his loving friend, Richard 
Brome." 

* In a duodecimo edition of Jonson's minor poems, 
published about three years after his death, the Ode 
to Himgetf is given with several variations for the 
worse, and among the rest, the 7th and 8th lines of 
the third stanza are thus impudently con%-erted into 
personal satire, probably to bolster up the passage 
quoted in this note : 

Srvfmf'i twetplag* do u well, 
Thcit, u hi* nuleri'i mnl. 

It 19 needless to repeat that this could not have 
come from Jonson. The Ode is here given as printed 
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umler his own eye, and he is accountable for nothing 
beyond it.' 

Gifford misses the main point. Of course Jonson 
had nothing to do with the publication of the version 
which appeared after hU death; but that does not 
argue that he was not the author of it, and respon- 
KJble for the sentiments expressed therein. GifFord 
himself says * that the version of The Gipsies Metamor- 
jiftoseit which appeared in the little volume of 1640 
was printed from a copy which 'had stolen abroad:' 
and again, in the same paragraph, he speaks of it as 
' the surreptitious copy.' The copy of the Ode which 
WAS included in Okes' volume had probably stolen 
abroad in the same surreptitious manner from the 
papers left by Jonson at hi^: death. A moment's re- 
flection is sufficient to convince one that the use of 
the word 'sweepings' is utterly flat without a reference 
to Brome, and that Jonson could not have employed 
it without such intention. 

Gifford shows that he was acquainted with a very 
significant fact when he writes : ' Very shortly after 
the condemnation of The New Inn, Brome produced 
a successful piece.' It was 'very shortly' — exactly 
three iceeks, as we learn from Matone,* from whom 
Gifford drew his infonnation : * Very soon indeed after 
the ill success of Jonsun's piece, the King's Company 
brought out at the same theatre a new play called 
The Lo99-eick Maid, or the Honour of YokM^ Ladirs, 
which WHS licensed by Sir Henry Herbert on the 
9th of February, 1688-9, and acted with extraordinary 
applause. This play, which was written by Jonson 's 
own ser\-ant, Richard Brome, was so popular, that 
the managers of the King's Company, on the 10th of 
March, presented the Master of the Revels with two 

Ifti. 1. 350. * Ed. «t Steknpcare i. 403. 
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)und8, "on the good success of Tht Honour of 
Ladies;^ the only instance I have met with of such 
a compliment being paid him.' With such facts be- 
fore one, how easy it is to understand the mention 
of 'Broomes stweeping' in Jonson's Ode, on the sup- 
position that it was written while illness and the 
sting of failure combined to make him express resent- 
ment at the success of one he knew was his inferior ; 
and how natural it was that when two years had 
worn off the bitterness of such an experience, he 
should be unwilling to perpetuate the abuse of his 
okl servant. 

These things were known to Gifford, but he was 
bent on defending Jonson, and constrtied facts to suit 
his case; he has done invaluable service in refuting 
many of the calumnies that were spread abroad by 
Steevens, Malone, and others, but the reader who ac- 
cepts his statements without question will find him- 
self swinging to the other extreme of an undue 
reverence for the author of this Ode. An instance of 
this dependence on the authority of Gifford is Ward's 
assertion that ' in a eulogistic parody on the indignant 
Od* addressed by Jonson to himself on the failure of 
the yew Inn in 1629, Randolph refers to "What 
Brome swept from " the ma.s(er ; and in an edition of 
the Ode published three years after his death the 
reading ^ Brome's sweepings '' was introduced into its 
text.' > 

Such sutements have nothing to support them but 
the argument that Jonson was on friendly terms with 
Brome, and so of course would not say anything 



■ ffiit. Enf. Dram. Lit, y is6. A (Ultmtal to tlw mum- HTect te 
m*dc bj W»rd tn Ihc Diet. i^t. Biog.. %. v. Branr. Klny i> Ibr onljr 
critic irt« dttlnm ' Broonc'i iwKplni!! ' ta br ' usdaubtnll): tbc urlglMJ 
imdint' (OroK. I>rema i. 351}. 
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against htm. But to appreciate how little dependence 
can be placed on that cooccption of the poet's character, 
one need but study the Ode and the answers which 
were made to it, for in these we see Ben as he was, 
and as his contemporaries knew him, and no one can 
furnish better evidence in the case.' In order that 
the reader may better judge for himself, 1 have gath- 
ered together in an appendix, at the end of the text, 
all the material obtainable in the way of parodies on 
the Od«, replies to it, and the like. And when be 
hears Feltham say : 

Yrtt, jrff men roncfa sot ; thinga ■pocriptwil 
Yon bdlow, nne, ud ipalMr. rowid jouj fall : 

or Randolph chide more gently: 

TUt ouljr ia my B«a I ixviXf Gad, 

llc'i u^tTJ- fi^'U oot ««c him that are bliad : 

or Carew question pertinently : 

WbT ihauld the r»IUe» tbea of thU ilvll «c< 

Draw from tbjr p«a *uch ui (mmodeil rage 

A> veemt lo Umi llijr (cUe^immarUll) Bajet. 

WhcB thlac own toecuc jiroelalnc* tfcr Ttch of pnlte t 

—when all these lights have been thrown on Ben 
Jonson and his Odt, there will appear in GifTord's 
picture of the ' sick lion ' a great many false lines. 
For this partisan commentator, though he wrote of 
Feltham 's parody, 'its good sense and pertinacity 

* It b m noleworthy (act that, of tlie replici lo tl)« Ode. ' Tfat Coiiiitr«rt 
Craaure ' ii Ihc uoly udc which prtt eiidtncc of having bcea writico 
after U»r publicaliun of TV A'fw Int. ThoM by FeltbuD, Randolph, 
and Catcw cueuia nothing bul whal migbl owe iu tiupiralion to th« Oiir 
■Ume. Tht> jiurt (o tnpport the theory that they law in maniucript Ibr 
copy of the Ode wUeb coaUini ' Broomei nreeping,' a reading which 
JoawM aa« fa. lo alttr bcfcre publlcatioD two yean later. Sec the note 
to the Tcrilon of Qmw'i poefn which ii included in the Appcadiz. 
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cannot be denied,' yet failed to carry that admission 
to its le^timate conclusion in a modiScation of his 
portrait of the poet, 

1 shall be eitremely sorry if what has been said in 
this chapter seems to send Ben Jonson back to the 
Umbo of Steevens and Malonc, from which he was 
freed by Gifford. Such a result is far from my pur- 
pose, certainly. But a study of the poet's relations 
with the public at the time of The jiew Inn causes 
many of the rosy hues in Gifford's picture to fade 
away, and brings into prominence certain unlovely 
traits. The best characterization I can give is that 
which he himself applies to Macilente ; and although 
Fleay,' Nicholson,* and Penniman' are wrong in as- 
suming that in this role Jonson meant to portray 
himself, it is in these words that 1 find my conception 
of the poet's character realized: *A man well parted,"] 
a sufficient scholar, and travelled; who, wanting thati 
place in the world's account which he thinks his 
merit capable of, falls into such an envious apoplexy, 
with which his judgment is so dazzled and distasted, 
that he grows violently impatient of any opposite 
happiness in another.'* 



Why Tffs New lyy Failed. 

Nearly three hundred years have elapsed since the 
' hundred fastidious impertinents ' passed judgment on 
The Neie /mi ns a dramatic performance, and in these 
succeeding centuries no voice has been heard to 
dispute the justice of their sentence ; for although 
various critics have called attention to portions of 

* CArMi. Drtrma i, 359. * y»iu«ti't Piayt, Mcrmftid Set., p. 113. 
■ W<tT »/ Ikt T^ialrtt, p. 57. * Exfry Man Out, ffh. a. S- 
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the play possessing undoubted poetic merit, yetnie 
verj- passages which deser^*e recognition on this score 
are of a nature which would contribute largely to the 
failure of Tht Xew Inn as an acting play, and no one 
with any pretensions to judgment could fail to agree 
with Gifford, Malone, and Fleay that it was ' com- 
pletely,' ' deservedly,' and ' unequivocally ' damned. 

But although the judgments on the intrinsic worth 
of this comedy have been just, and even merciful, 
the general misconception of its relation to Jonson's 
other plays seems due to a disr^ard of certain im- 
portant facts. Ever since Dr)'den characterized Jon- 
son's last plays as his ' dotages,' ' there has been a 
tendency to apply this term particularly to Tk€ New 
Inn — a judgment suggested perhaps by the poet 
himself in his epilogue, but one which is not sup- 
ported by the play. That is, any attempt to charac- 
terize this play as a unique instance of mental im- 
becility and failing powers due to age and intirmity 
fails to reason from the evidence presented in The 
Xeic Inn, and in the plays which preceded and fol- 
lowed it. 

Swinburne, who may be taken as expressing the 
general opinion of The iVew Inn, writes : ^ But that the 
work shows portentous signs of mental decay, or at 
all events of temporary collapse in judgment and in 
sense, can be questioned by no sane reader of so 
much as the argument. To rank any preceding play 
of Jonson's among those di.imissed by Dryden aa his 
"dotages" would be to attribute to Dryden a verdict 
displaying the veriest imbecility of impudence: but 
to the Neie hn that rough and somewhat brutal phrase 
is on the whole but too plausibly applicable.'* A few 

• An Eua/ of Dnmatie Peny. Whi^ ed. Scott, 15. 3J3. 
' A Stiufy of Btm /mton, p. 79. 
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pages further along the idea is reiterated : ' But there 
is certainly no sign of dotage in any work of Ben 
Jonsons produced before or after the lamentable date 
of the New inn.' » 

It is certainly an extreme view (• take, that a man 
is ready to write ' dotages ' at the age of fifty-seven ; 
far more untisuat is the implication that a man can 
go into his dotage and come out again. The fact of 
the matter is that ' the collapse in judgment and in 
sense " which produced The New Inn was not ' tem- 
porary,' as Swinburne saya; this play represenU a 
complication of diseases which are to be found sever- 
ally in Jonson's other plays, and their assembla^re 
here is not to be attributed to a moment when the 
mental vision was darkened, but rather to the com- 
bination of forces that had long been in operation. 

In the Induction to The Magnetic Lady, Jonson 
classes The Nets Inn among his humor-comedies: 
* The author beginning his studies of this kind, with 
Every Man m his Humour; and after Every Man Ovi 
of Hi» Humour; and since continuing in all his plays, 
especially those of the comic thread, whereof the New 
Inn was the last, some recent humours still, or man- 
ners of men, that went along with the limes ; finding 
him^lf now near the close, or shutting up of his 
circle, hath foncied to himself, in idea, this Maffnetie 
Mistress.' It is a fortunate thing that the poet left 
this record of his purpose in writing The New Inn, 
for it enables us to come at a truer appreciation of 
the causes whose combination was fatal to the success 
of his drama. It would be natural for one to infer 
from a reading of the play that Jonson was attempting 
a romantic comedy, and that the failure was due to 
the inability of the artist to shape his material in 

* /HJ., p. I4. 
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a suitable manner ; but the declaration in 7%e Magnetic 
Ladtf makes il clear that the fault was not altogether 
in his art ; the clay he was handling was not of the 

r^ght sort. In other words, it was not the dramatist's 
inability to write a romantic comedy, so much as it 
was the unfitness of his theme of love and valor for 

1 a humor-comedy, which resulted in a play such as 
the one under discussion. The very life of Jonson's 
earlier comedies had been keen satire: and when he 
laid aside the stinging shafts with which he had so 
often 'hit the white,' and tried his hand with blunt 
and unfeathered bolts, uncertain in direction and 
lacking in power to penetrate, there was nothing in 
his flights to attract a more than casual interest 

But if it is a fact that Jonson, in applying satiric 
methods to a romantic subject, abandoned the usual 
force and directness with which he went to the mark 
in attacking the humors of his time^, it is likewise 
true that he failed to make up for this loss by ex- 
hibiting those qualities which are characteristic of 
a romantic drama; the resultant Sew Inn is therefore 
lacking in the essential virtues of both types of 
comedy. 

One of the first requisites of a romantic play is 
that it have a clearly defined plot, full of action. 
There must be a well-laid train of causes leading up 
to a definite end ; and the place and importance of 
each step in thU development must be capable of 
ready apprehension. Now although it may seem at 
first glance that there is a plot in T)tt New Inn in- 
tricate enough to satisfy any demands, further con- 
sideration makes it plain that the intricacy lies in the 
premises from which the play is to proceed, and that 
the play itself is almost destitute of action. What 
action there is in the play is almost wholly limited 
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to the Bcaufort-Frank-Lwritia incident; but that is 
a sub-plot, and meant to he of secondary interest. 
The Lovel-Lady Frampul incident, supposed to con- 
stitute the main plot in the comedy, meanders along 
through court-scenes, without presenting complications 
sufficient to arouse interest in a iinoutm^^t. The 
tow-comedy scenes are loosely tagged on to the main 
plot, by being supposed to give Lovel occasion to 
exhibit valor; but this connection is very slight, and 
they are almost entirety episodic. They fail to have 
intrinsic worth, because, lilte the other elements of 
the play, their nature is expository rather than drama- 
tic. The following analysis of The Sew Inn wilt show 
the relation of the various factors that malte up the 
play, and their proportionate value in promoting the 
action. 

Plot-Analysis. 
Act I. 

Sc, 1. — 42 lines: Reveals Level's character (no 
action). 

Sc. 2. — 42 lines : Reveals Hosts character (no action). 

Sc. 8. — 167 lines: Frank introduced. Discourse on 
pagery, inn-keeping. See. Arrival of new guests noted 
in last Unes. 

Sc. 4. — 20 lines; Lovefs soliloquy on love. 

Sc, 5.-81 lines: Lady Frampui's arrival announced, 
which makes Lovel start to leave. Host persuades 
him to remain, his presence heing kept hidden (marks 
the beginning of a plot), 

Sc. 6.— 172 lines; In the first 80 lines Level's pre- 
sence discovered, Pnie's role revealed, and future court- 
scenes suggested. Remainder of scene padded with 
account of Level's passion. 
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Act n. 

Sc. 1. — 83 lines : Prue dresses, paves the way for 
Nick Stuffc, and suggests disguising Frank (helps the 
action). 

Sc. 2. — 67 lines : Frank taken to be dressed, and 
Nurse introduced (helps the action). 

Sc. 3.— 20 lines: Prue instructs Trundle in the 
scheme (helps the action). 

Sc. 4. — 36 lines : Preparation made for Fly and the 
low-comedy scenes. 

Sc. 6.— 139 lines: A Fly-Tipio scene, that gets 
nowhere. 

Sc. 6.-273 lines: Beaufort is taken with the dis- 
guised Frank. Lines 33-93 are devoted to Fly-Tipto 
nonsense. Remainder deals with first session of the 
court : two hours of address are planned (no real for- 
ward movement). 

Act m. 

Sc I. — 211 lines: Fly-Tipto scene (introduction of 
Burst and Huffle the only hint of forward movemeni). 

Sc 2. — 279 lines : Discourse on love (Beaufort's 
attentions to Frank, Lady Frampul's evident interest 
in Lovel, and the announcement of Pinnacia's arrival 
indicate a slight forward movement). 



Act IV. 

Sc. 1. — 80 lines: Prepares the way for Pinnacia. 

Sc. 2. — tl3 lines: Fly-Tipto scene (connected with 
the main plot through the rescue of Pinnacia). 

Sc. 8. — 106 lines : Pinnacia disposed of. 

Sc. 4.-345 lines: First 283 lines discourse of valor 

(no forward movement). In the last pari, Lovel goes 

fir to bed, Lady Frampul quarrels with Prue, but 

alces up, and announces a new project 
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Act V. 

Sc. 1.— 38 lines : Fly tells of the mairiage of Beau- 
fort to Krank. 

Sc. 2. — 75 lines: Prue agrees with Lady Frampul 
to try to win back Lovei. 

Sc. 8. — 9 lines: Nurse's perturbation intimated. 

Sc. 4. — 61 lines: Beaufort is mocked for his mar- 
riage to a boy. 

Sc. 5. — 156 lines: Nurse enters, the identity of all 
concerned is revealed, Love) is matched with Lady 
Frampul, Latimer with Prue, the Host with his wife 
the Nurse, and all ends happily. 

TTie figures furnished by this analysis show that 
out of 25S4 lines in the play, 694, or more than one- 
fourth, are given up to low-comedy — 'jests so nom- 
inal' that they could hardly fail to bore the wits 
present, however they might appeal to the appren- 
tices: and 775 lines, nearly one-third, are devoted 
to court-scenes where the action stands stilt, and 
noble sentiments are asked to take its place — ideas 
of love and valor (particulary of love) which ! fancy 
would not delight the ear of a Jacobean listener, 
whether gallant or groundling. In these two elements, 
then, we have three-fifths of the play that might 
safely be pronounced a bore. The remainder contains 
what action there is, devoted, for the most part, as 
has been said, to the Beaufort-Frank-La^tilia incident. 
In these facts we can see good reason for the 
feilure of Tht New Ittn. But it was no new fault of 
the poefs. Of Cynthia'» Hetrelt Gifford himself con- 
fesses that ' the plot of the drama is so 6nely spun 
that no eye perhaps but Jonson's has ever been able 
to trace it.' Miss Woodbridge writes of Every Man in 
His Bumour: 'But the actual bulk of this main action 
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is relatively small, and perhaps the very expression 
"main action," or "main plot" is not quite suitable. 
It is scarcely more than a pretext of the author to 
bring together a set of amusing people, and the 
greater part of the play is occupied with episodes in 
which Brainworm or the young men are the intriguers, 
or "showmen," and the various subordinate characters 
are in turn the victims. Thus the title " Every Man 
in His Humour " is as accurate as possible. Many 
of the scenes are wholly expositorj- of the "humours" 
of the characters and in all of them the expository 
element is very large." ' This loose construction did 
not matter so much in that division of comedy of 
which Jonson was the master; as long as the epi- 
sodes had merit in themselves all went well; when 
he applied such methods to a play with a romantic 
motive the result was fatal. 

In the handling of the Bciiufort-Frank-Laetitia in- 
cident, wherein lies the chief semblance of action, 
Jonson erred in making surprise the motive, rather 
than expectation. Coleridge, pointing out Shakes- 
peare's different method in this respect, says; 'As 
the feeling with which we startle at a shooting star 
compared with that of watching the sunrise at the 
pre-established moment, such and so low is surprise 
compared with expectation.' * Whatever may be said 
of this as a canon of the dramatic art, it certainly 
holds true for this particular play. The audience, not 
having before them the exhaustive argument, have 
no idea throughout the play that Frank is really a 
girl — and it was not the poet's intention that they 
should— and when the resolution comes, in the Fifth 
Act, the surprise is as great to the spectators as to 

' StuJifi in J»mta»'t C»mr4^, p. 4S. 
* A'vin ohU liKturrt an Sk^rtsfMrt. &c.. p. 64, 
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persons of the pllty. If ibey had known from the 
first that here was Lady Frampul's sister in disguise, 
how much more interest they would have felt at the 
attentions Beaufort was paying her, foreseeing, as they 
could, the discomfiture of the schemers in the end. 
How different was Shakespeare's method, as shown in 
TtcHflh yi'jhl, for example! We know that Viola is 
a woman from the first, and instead of being kept 
ignorant for the sake of a moment of suqmse at the 
conclusion, we follow her through the course of the 
action in her relations with the Duke and Olivia, in 
a constant state of expectation an to what the next 
turn of events will bring about. A conspicuous in- 
stance of Jonson's use of surprise is found in Tht 
Silent Woman. There in Epiccene, as here in LEetitia, 
the audience is treated to the boisterous uproar of 
a joke at the end, instead of enjoying a gentle humor 
throughout. 

That Jonson was often lacking in delicacy and light- 
ness uf touch, and in the warmth of human sympathy 
necessary to insure successful handling of a love- 
theme, is not without evidence in hi^t previous work. 
Miss Woodbridge, remarking with regard to Every 
Man m Hit Humour that, although Young Knowell's 
love for Bridget is the main motive in the latter part 
of the action, no space is given to the exposition of 
this motive, continues; "'ITiis illustrates perfectly 
the difference between Jonson's methods and those 
of other comedians. If Terence had handled the same 
story, his treatment would have emphasized the love- 
motive in little scenes scattered through the play; if 
Shakespeare had been the author, he would have 
raised the love-motive to the dignity of a genuine 
main plot, and without eliminating the comic in- 
cidents would have made them distinctly subordi- 
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nate.' ' While Tke Sev Inn is not so completely 
lacking in an exposition of the love-R)ott%'e as the 
above mentioned ' humour '-comedy, there is a very 
Kmall amount for a play with love as the main theme. 
Lovel and Lady Frampul appear on the sUge together 
for the first time at the end of the second act. and 
although he kisses her then, and at each of the two re- 
maining occasions when they are on the stage at the 
same time, prior to the final resolution, they are never 
alone to let us peep in at the real depth of the passion 
that fills their hearts, but il is always before the Host, 
Prue, and the others that the exchange of kisses takes 
place ; the words of love are delivered in a decla- 
matory fashion to the audience, and not to the beloved 
one. Take as an example this speech of Lady Frara- 
pul'3 : 

How •■ I cbMifcd t Eljr what alchimf 
Of tout, or iMifiufe, un I thut Inadated I 
till lo^oc li llp'd wkh (be niiospfien ilonf. 
And that bath louch'd mc lluouch cQ«tf f wk I 
I feelc Ibat lnunii«Utloa o' mj blood, 
Ai I wcK qoltc b«coiDe tnotber t w t ore . 
And »11 be ipcmlto, it u pralediaa I 

Or Level's words: 

Hd DOil I pt»phcitc Ikit, of tay kUc, 

Aad guiie the txQc propioilJcki 1 o nrj btuae ! 

Ho* ut tliou tuined I and mjr blood conctald t 

Hy fincwci ^&eluied 1 aad tay marrov melted I 

Tb*l 1 XRimbct Dbi wbcic I haoc bin. 

Of what I am 1 Only ray tongue's on fire ; 

A«d buinlnc dowovard, hudcs fonb toiJe*. & tinitn. 

To tell, thia temple of louc, will sdoof be uheal 

Of course it must be realized that Lady Frampul's 
extravagant speech is due to an effort on her part to 
cloak with mockery the passion that, growing within her, 

* Sifdin in Jontan't C»medj/, pu $4. 
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to Dvcrthrow her ' ambitious disposition to 
be esteemed the Mistresse of many seniants ' ; but 
when all due allowances have been made, there is 
such an absence of the real spirit of a sweet, loving 
woman, or of a deeply impassioned lover, that we 
turn with relief to the tender humor of Viola: 

Ditit. Thou Joil ipckk inuterljr: 

My lUc upon't, younjc thoitgb tliuu *n, Uii&c eye 
lloifa iljLy'il upon Mimt lavoot Am tt lore* ; 
H&lh it DDt, boy } 

Vm. a lUiU, by your b>«w. 

Dukt. Wb«t Uiu) oT woBU !t'i } 

!'(■>. Of your compluioiL 

Ditf. She il Dol worth lhr« (h<D, Whit ycui i' &ilh) 

fri>. About your yrm, my loid. 

Oitt. Too old, by heaven I 

t>ukt. M«ke no compile 

Between that lotr a womui c»n bear mr, 
And tbfti I owe Olivii. 

Vio. Ay, but T know, — 

Dukt. What doit tbou know ) 

r«. Too well what love women to men may o*«: 
!■ futb, tbey fttc u true of hcui u ve. 

Hy 6tther had a dauEfatei lov'd a maa. \ 

A« it mieht be, perhipi, were I a womut, vp 

I should you) lordihip. 

Dtilu. And whdt'i her hiiwry '. 

Vio. A blink, my lotd ; She ocrer wW het lore, r r 
But let eoDceolnieni, like a vaxia t' the bud, ;^ V 

Feed on her danuult check : ihe pin'd in ttioU£hl ; 
And. with k Kreen uid yellow mclaacholy. 
She iM tike patience on a monument, 
Suiliag at grief. Wu not IbU lone, indeed i 
Wc men may my more, iwcai marc : but indeed, 
Our ihom are more than will ; lor itlll we prove 
Much In our vowt. but Uttte to oui love. 

DttJit. But died thy riitci of her love, my boy t 

Vic. I nm kII tlic daughleri of my fotbcr'i boute, 
And all the brothers loo ; — and yet I know not : — * 

The reason why Jonson did not even attempt to 
introduce scenes where delicate love-passages might 

» Ttftt/A Night 3. 4. 11—30, t04— lU- 
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have been possible is made clear by reference to his 
other dramas, where his habit of 'alleging' character 
rather than 'presenting' it, as Moulton expresses it,' 
is especially prominent. The way MacUente or Carlo 
Buffone is ever present to diagnose a coming action, 
or interpret one in progress, is a verj- good example 
of this expository method in his earlier work ; but it 
is by no means a solitary instance, for there are 
characters to perform a like office in his other 
satires. The theme of this play, or rather of the 
fasl part of it, is love, and instead of shaping the 
matter in a form of action that shall show love in 
the guise he wishes, the poet puts a long discourse 
on love into the mouth of the lover. This is some- 
what different from his usual procedure of having 
a demonstrator at one side who interprets the actions 
of the other characters, but it amounts to the same 
thing. Latimer to a certain extent fulfils that other 
office throughout the play: but most of the demon- 
stration is left to Lovel. At the beginning of the 
third scene in Act 4, Beaufort, Lady Frampul, and 
the others tell of Lovel's valorous deeds in the court- 
yard, and in the next scene he gives his discourse 
on valor; but nowhere in the play is there a scene 
where the action portrays true love or manly valor. 
This expedient of exposition, while tolerable when 
used to a moderate extent in satire, is out of place 
anywhere when used to excess, and particularly in 
a romantic comedy. It shows a lack of the dramatic 
power essential to success in this department of 
the drama. 

It may be objected that in ascribing lack of deli- 
cacy of touch and tenderness of feeUng to Jonson 
I am leaving out of account The Sad Shtpktrd. Stu'ely 

* ModMod, TV Aitnrtil Cimmtal Drama, p. SjA. 
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everj- one must make due acknowledgment of the 
delightful love-passages at the meeting of Robin and 

Marian : 

JAr. You arr n o-antoa. 

AM. Ott*t I do Kiiifrti. 
I ■mant-rA till fou canir ; but now I ha*r joa, 
111 pow to your cmhtXM, till Ivo louli 
DUlUleil Inio kiw^t through oni lip*. 
Do nike one tplnl of love. /Kittei hrr. 

Mar. U Rol:!a, Kobin I 

Jivb. ElculliK. biiathf awbilr ; vb>l ittjn my genll« Mariu ) 

JUlr. Could yuu «o long be abicnl I 

Rab. What, ■ WMk t 
Wu thai to lonK } 

Mar. How long aie l«v<r'i wmIu, 
Do fou think. Robin, whrn ibry sk uuadcr ^ 
Ate they Dot piUoner'! yearii } 

/tab. To tome they teem lo ; 
But being met igain, they arc tchool-boy*' houn. 

Mar. That have got leave lo play, and so «c nte thnn.* 

That is indeed splendid ; but there is no justification 
in calling The Sew Inn a work of dotage and im- 
becility because such touches are lacking. It is 
merely that this play belongs rather to the realm of 
humor-comedies than to the pastoral land of Tht Sad 
Shepherd. The humor is the humor of love, gently 
dealt with; but still humor is there, and in handling 
it the poet does not depart greatly from his satiric 
methods. His aim was an exposition of love and 
valor, and, with his eye firmly fixed on his objective 
point, he failed to note the opportunities and require- 
ments that lay on either side of his path. Nothing 
could be a more convincing proof of this than the 
improbabilities of situation and absurdities of characttn- 
thai develop in the part played by the Nurse in the 
comedy. These glaring inconsistencies, on which the 
critics have founded their judgments of ' dotage,' and 

» TV SaJ SAfftierd, Wti. 6. 351— a. 
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for which an adjective properly descriptive fails us, 
have not l)een mentioned hitherto in this consideration 
of the causes which led to the 'damning' of Tht Ntw 
Inn, merely because, in my opinion, they did not play 
an important part in the ill-success of the comedy's 
first night. Read by the study lamp, these incongruous 
features reveal the author in a ridiculous light; but 
seen on the stage, in a play that abounded with life 
and action, they might have passed unnoticed. In 
them we have but another instance of the master of 
farce and satire appearing as a stranger in the strange 
land of romance. How ditferent was his genius from 
that of Shakespeare ! In the most farcical production 
of the latter there is a missing wife and mother, 
whose identity is revealed in the last act. And in 
what guise ? As a reverend and honored abbess. 
But the drunken Welsh herald's widow, a charwoman 
at the inn — ! Alas for Ben Jonson! Trulj', as 
Swinburne says, * The Nemesis of the satirist is 
upon him!"' 

Enough has been written to show that The NtK 
Ltn deserves to be considered kith and kin of the 
other offspring of the poet's l)rain. It is a child of 
his later years, and the parent's characteristics are 
peculiarly impressed upon it: but no one who looks 
round upon the other plays that bear the name of 
Jonson can fail to trace the family resemblance. I enter- 
tain no hope that this brain-child will ever arouse 
admiration through its beauty of form or grace of 
action ; if it be but realized that it is not a luaua 
HatHfte, my purpose is accomplished. 

t With rccud to EputtHt: A Shi4y t/ BtH Jvhmh, p. 51. 
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Sources 

A. An Episode Parallel in The Widow 

In dran-ing on the stores of the past, Jonson's meth- 
od was diametrically opposed to that of Shakespeare. 
The latter took the general framework left by some 
predecessor, and, through the power of his genius, 
built up about it a new play ; the former was inde* 
pendent in the creation of his outlines i^which were 
often quite meagre), but made use of the ancients in 
selecting the materials with which he filled in the 
details, and rounded out a whole. In Jonson's 
plays, then, and especially in one like The A>«r Inn, 
where there is little or no plot, we need have little 
expectation of finding an earlier work whose plan 
was adopted by the poet, and remodeled to suit his 
purpose. As a matter of fact, however, it seems that 
in the present Instance we do have a recurrence of 
an earlier plan of action in the Beaufort>Frank-Lxtitia 
incident, wherein is expressed the play's chief claim 
to a plot. GilTord * noted a similarity in this respect 
to an episode 4n The Widott, which has since been 
recognized by Dycc' and Kocppel.* In that play, 
probably written by Middlelon, but in which Jonson 
perhaps had a hand, a girl. Martia, disguised as a boy 
at the beginning of the play, in the course of the 
action assumes the dress of a girl with the connivance 
of certain persons in the play, and in this guise is 
ried to Francisco. The revelation of this marriage 
represented as follows : 

) tt'ii. J. 433. • Bmnmoot uid Fletcher, Wit. 4. jSl. 

' Qnttlrn-SluJifn. p. 18. 
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I (Uak )r«a vc no Urmtia, jnrt I kaov Ml. — 
IT era fod b« twe to Uogti acM^ 
Kow U lilt lioM I 

C«/. Whj. vlut't Ibe iDMK*, wcncb > 

Awn. Spedi, xpnk. 

f% Hkl — ■* nMiTMfle, 
A nMJTiis«; I cuwM tdl'l l«r luicUdf— ha. bat 

firsi. A iikUTia£«t do jon mikt ilut ■ laochiog n«>Mr) 

Kn>, Ha ! — «y. lad yoall toakc il so wfccn joo kaow all. 
Hoc tbcy «Mic. bcrc tht^r cook, mk aum aianiid to aoothcc I 

y-al. Hovl MMI to OMIll 

fw. Ay, man l« aaa, i*faUb i 

TbaO] be good tpon at oi^ to boiax *<b both lo btd : 
/tfotlrr Mania, PUK^a, onrf Cnadaco. 

Da yon vet '«in aow J ha. ha. ha I 
Firtt. Sill, itf daachia Mania t 
Jhhr fth . Oh, nr fc th ct t jmtr tovc and pardoo, m. 

Mania's femininity is thus established, and the play 
ends happily- This constitutes the only plot-source, 
if such it may be considered. The incident is not 
»o striking that it might not be conceived quite in- 
dependently of Tkf Widoic ; but if Jonson had a hand 
in this comedy, it is quite likely that a reminiscence 
prompted the employment of such a device in Th* 
ft'ev Imm. 



B. The Debt to the Philosophers 
A debt lo earlier writers for many of the ideas and 
sentiments expressed in the dialogue is, on the other 
hand, unmistakably evident. A verj' .superficial reading 
of The .Wm- /«« reveals the fact that Jonson was under 
a strong Platonic influence when he wrote it. This 
is most clearly indicated when Lovel comments on 
Beaufort's explanation of the origin of love: 

ll b a fabk of Pl»t»-i. m lu Banqoct, 

And intfA tbcTC, bjr Aratt^fkamu — J. a. %1, 
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A little further alon;; in the same scene Lady Frampul 
exclaims : 

Who halh rod Plato. llelitArre, or Tatiiu. 
Sydnty, lyVrfi, or til Louts faikert, like turn) 

— 3, J, ao6. 

And Prudence adds her testimony in the case, cry- 
ing out: 

—J. ». Z%%. 



tr you loy 
O' your Ptalmict lou*, here, M' Lovtl. 



Such scattered allusions carry with them an inti- 
mation that Plato*!* works will bear close study with 
reference to an appraisal of Jonsons debt to the Greek ; 
yet no investifpition to this end has been made, or 
hardly even suggested, by previous editors and critics 
of The Sew Inn. Whalley noted a passage in Love't 
Triumph Through CallipoHs as a * fiction of Plato,' ' 
but did not in any way refer it to its parallel in this 
play ; Ward has spoken of the ' oration in praise of 
"Platonic" love," but beyond that he does not go; 
the others have made no mention of it whatever. 

The exposition of love in the second scene of the 
Third Act is the portion of The Xew Inn which bids 
us look back to Plato for the origin of its inspiration. 
The Stfmposium contains the philosopher's great disser- 
tation upon love— his only one on that subject, 
with the exception of the Pha-drus— and in it we 
are able to find resemblances close enough to Jonson's 
work to justify an assertion that the Sympositim was 
the chief and direct source from which our poet drew. 
A similarity of ideas, rather than any word-for-word 
likeness, marks the closeness of the resemblance: but 
inasmuch as all the points in Level's speeches can 
be paralleled in the Greek, and since an acknow- 
ledgment is made of indebtedness to the Si/mposium, 

• mt. $, 8j. Sec 3. t. 73 (f. note. 
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as noted at the beginning of this chapter, one need 
have but little hesitation in maintaining this position. 
Lovel, commanded by the Lady Frampul to tell 
what love is, that she may be sure there is such 
a thing, expresses amazement that such an infidel 
should come to Love's lists, and concludes his first 
speech with a definition: 

Por, what cIh 
la Ijme, hut tbc BOR nabk. purr ■Brrtion 
or what U tttitj bnotiruU, ani] fair? t 
Desire of vnion villi the thlni; hcloucd ) ' 

A definition which practically amounts to this is 
evolved by Socrates in his questioning of Agathon : 

Ytx, my friend, and the rcmuk li a just one. And hi this is irue^ 
)oir« it the love of beaut;, and uot deformity } 

He anented. 

And Ihc admiiilon hu been already made that love li of that which 
■ man wnnlx and baa not i 

I'ruc, lie laid* 

Beaufort breaks in with an illustration of this 
definition of Lovel's: 



1 baue md tomwhert, lliat man and woman 

Were, in the tint ciealiou. both one piece. 
And bring cleft aaunder, cuer tinec, 
Loue waa an appetite l« be (rioyo'd.* 

This, as Lovel very quickly points out, is taken from 
the SympOMUJw. There Aristophanes says; 

And Ami let me treat uf the nature and ttate of man; for tbe 
original human bcioE wa> not like the prctcnl, but diflercol. In the 
firtt place, the lexei were oricinftUy three In number, not two ai they 
are now ; there wai man. woman, and the union of two, haviaf a name 
correapondlDj; to ibii double nature ; thii once had a real exitleocr, bat 
ia now iQM, and the name only i* prciervcd ai a term of reproach. In 



3. «. 73-6. 




■ Sympoiium 101 (Jowett't traulaiion). 
» 3. J. So-J. 
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tkc Kcood pJMC, Uie princraJ nan wu raund uid had four handi aad 
fow (Kt, h»(k and udcj fonaing k cJKk, one hoil wl[h two ^rt, 
loohiii( opposite wayi, icl on a round neck nad |iied>cl; >lik« ; abu 
fanr ewi, two pii")' mmibFTs, a.ni tbe [cmimdct lo correspond. . . . 
Torible wu their naglht ud itrength, and Ihc iboughu of Ihtii hnrtt 
wtic gnat, osd tkty ni>d« an a,l[ack upon the godn ; aed of ihrm !• 
told (be tale of Otua and Ephialiu who. u Ilomei t»yt, dared lo 
mle h«a*eD, and would hiTF laid bajidi opon the ttitU. Doubt 
rdsMd in the councils of Zeu» and of Ihc jod«. Should Ihcy lull them 
and anmlulalc the race witli tbunderbotti, as (be hod done tbt elaal^ 
then Ibcre would be as end of the uciific< and wonbip whitb mea 
otr«>ed lo them ; but. on tbe other hand, ibe gods could pol suffer 
tbcir ioaolenoe to be unrestrained. 

At lait. aJler a food deal of reflection, Zeu» ditcoiercd ■ way. He 
Mid : ■' 1 baye i notion which will humble their pride and mend iheii 
manoen ; the; ihall continue to eiiit, but I will out Ibeni In two 
•ad Iben Qkj wltl be dtminlihcd in Urength and incicued In num- 
ben; Uiii will ha>e tbe adrantage of making them more profiuble 
M at ". . . . He ipoke and cut men in two, tike a lorb-apple which 
if halved for pickling, or ai you might ditide an egg with a hair; and 
u be cut Ibem one after another he bade Apollo give the (txt and 
half of the neck a turn in order thai the man might contemplate the 
lection of himulf: tbia would leach him a Icison of humility. He 
wai alto lo heal their woundi and compote Iheir formi. . . . ARet the 
diiiiion the two put* of man, each desiring bit olher half, came 
logeltcr. and threw their armi about one another eager to grow into 
one, and would have pcriihcd from hunger without ever roakiog an 
pflbrL. became Ibry did not like lo do anything apart. . . . And tbit 
w-aa being Ibe diilruclion of them, when Zeui in pity ioTcnied a new 
plan : be lamed the part* of generation round in front . . . and 
after the iianipoiition the male generated in the female in order that 
by the mutual embracef of man and woman they might breed, and 
the raee continue ... so ancient ii ihe desire of one another which 
la implanted in ui. reuniting our original nalure, making one of two, 
and healing tbe slate of man. ' 

In the description of love which Love) expands 
from his definition, there are a great many details 
which are not to be found in the Symposium; however, 
Ihe kernel of the ideas expressed is present in Plato's 
work, as I shall further proceed to demonstrate. 
Lovel's principal points are embodied in the follow- 
ing lines : 

' Sytpoiium 189—91, 
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hoar ii a tpiiitaJI eovplinc of tw« w wU* . 
So Bi«cb norc nedltBt. m it \mt rrbce* 
Vbm Ihc bodr.i 

Trac hmr faub no Tavartfcr dboocta, mo Uc^I. 
Look, m-bccooia]; kppttilc. or (tnlBC, 
Bat fixed. coMUnt, pun. ItsniiuUe.* 

Thcr VT iht tartUjr, l»v«t famt of Imten. 
Are only taken villi whU Wibn llM tM*c« I * 

Mor do« 1Im7 lrc«pa»e wUM& bouad* of pudoo, 
Tbal flatnc w«7. irnl Iteoec (o tbeii loue. 
CH-mM bin of bit aobtcM oraascBU. 
¥rUeb arc hb Bodcair, awl itan rfac 'ttttMe : 
Aa4 to tbcT doc, llul haac voAt dc^E«ct, 
Vpo« the partla. they [vctead to loue. 

Tke ballag ot aScclloM loaiie will fsdo* : 
And Louc b nnict true, tfaM b sot laillnc.* 

In the passaia^es from the St/mpofium which follow, 
these same conclusions are reached, though Ptato*8 
purpose, of course, was not the same. He was cod- 
ccmed with the relation of man with man, while 
Joiuon's conception of love is based upon nothing 
but the relation of the sexes — the love of man for 
woman. 

Bat the L^re who li ibe ton of tb« common Aphrodite li citcnballjr 
commoti. and hu no dlKrimi nation, being luch u the meaner tori of 
men itd. and it apt to br of votnen at well as of youlbt, and ti of 
the body [ttiher tban of Ihe tool — ^Ihe moat fooliib bcinei ue ibc 
objecu of ihii love which daira only lo ealn an end. but nerer thinks 
of B«xiinplitbing Ibc end ooblf, and iliercforc dod {ood and cril 
quilt inditetimioltely. The goddeu ubo h hit mother U far yotiottt. 
Mid the wu bam of the iinioo of mate and female, uid putalcei of 
bolb teiei.* 

Eril i> thp valcu lover who loiei the bod<r rather than the toul. 
and who ii ineontlaDl became be i> a loTcr of Ibe iDeonitaat, and 
therefore when the bloom of jroudi which he wu detirinf ii over, be 
t»k«t wingt and lliei away, in tpiic of all bU word* and promiNi ; 

' 3. a. 106-ioS. ■ 3. a. 113-j. ' 3. a. 131-3. 

' 3- *. l*I-«»- ' Symposium 181. 
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whcrru Ihp Voit of Ihc Dublv mini], which is to union with Ihc hd- 
chao^raliU', i> r(C(l«itin|;.' 

' Well,' titr will, ' I will Inch fou \ — Io*« !■ 011I7 Urtb in 
brautr. whcUirr of tiad|r 01 wnV * 

Anil whrn he prr«cive* thit hr will abate hit riolml love of Iho 
one. whi<h he will deapUe and drrm * uriaII thfnic, vid will become 
* linr'-t of all bcaubful Tonn* ; Oil> will I«>(1 him on 10 oonwder that 
the bouly ol the mind 1* more honorable than the beftulf of the 
ouMvd form.' 

Lovel's discourse on valor in the fourth scene of 
Act 4 has been recognized as decidedly superior to 
that on love delivered at the earlier session of the 
court in Act 3. Ward writes : ' The notion of a trial 
of Lovel's passion by a declamatory test would have 
better suited a masque than a comedy ; but no Mil- 
tonic afflatus buoys up the noble morality of the 
appellant's speeches. The oration in honor of true 
valor is however finer than that in praise of •* Platonic " 
love, which must be described as cold and colotirless.' * 

This is a verj- just criticism ; but the reason for the 
superiority of Jonson's treatment of valor does not 
lie in the originality of the fundamental conception. 
For sources of this nature wc must look to Aristotle's 
Ethics, just as in the case of iove we found the well- 
spring of the poet's ideas in Plato's Sympoiium. The 
superior worth of Lovel's second discourse lies in the 
fact that we have there the universal truths concern- 
ing valor which were expounded by the philosopher, 
applied by Jonson to the particular case of his own 
time. There is consequently much more force, vig^or, 
and reality where he has opportunity to jjive free 
rein to his propensity for satire. The speeches con- 
cerning love, on the other hand, were put into Lovel's 
mouth with no contemporary allusions, expressing 
with but little expansion the generalities of Plato. 

> Md. 183. * IbtJ. 306. * Hid. ato. 

* Jiitt. BMg. Dram. Lit. i. jiS. 
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■•»utl, then, is very aptly described as 'cok 
tolouik's*.' 

Btfon* iittempting to trace a debt to Aristotle on 
ttw «ubjecl of valor, I must state that, taking the 
lUNttvr A» a whole, the Protagoras and the Laches of 
HmIo iiiijjht he considered as probable a source as 
llw .VifOMdcAMfi Ethics, since the points touched upon 
bv IvKiiM'ii arc to be found in the discourses of both 
the Gierk philosophers. But inasmuch as the poet 
KtUuwa Aristotle's method, by tirst defining true valor, 
•xvX then disposing of the approximations of courage, 
«nd itince some of the parallels approach the exact- 
n«w ot translations, there is no question that the 
Kthien w;is tirst in his mind when he wrote this portion 
vif Tkt Srw Inn. There is no reason, of course, for 
hU not beini; familiar with the writings of both Aris- 
toltv and Plato. In the following pages, in addition 
10 quoting the parallels from Aristotle, I have recorded 
in Ihr foot-notes references to those dialogues of Plato 
which treat of the same subject. 

Lovcl begins with a definition of valor : 

It U tlie |[Ttiilnl vcrtur, «nd ihr afcly 

or itl muikindr, Uic oblrci of il it danger. 

A certkine inonc 'twixl (rare, and cunfldcocc: 

No Incooildcralc n*lu)«sac, ur ralne appetite 

Of falK cacouomaK lonsidabic (hla|[i \ 

lint a true (cicocc of dixtinguUhinc 

What'i eood oi calll. It (prla|!i Mil of reuMi, 

And Icodi to perfccl bonislj. the acopc 

It alwaycs hoDour, and tlic putillque good ! 

(t b no valoui for a jitiualc cauK.' 

These ideas are expressed in the third book of the 
Sitomaektan Kthict* as follows; 

' 4' 4. 3»-48. 

* QuoutioBi are from Walter M. Hatch'* Ti< Utral Philuefkf •/ 
jtwat»ll* ■• ConsMlitig »/ a Tt-atutati^n ef iMt Nieematkta» £Mti, Ac. 
Ktbrtoca atr to the book and chapter o/ the Greek, aad to the pafc 
. h Hauh'i tranalaboB. 
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( * Th« tftiK of rlnu« lu be trailed fint l> Caun|c«- N«l ooIjf n 
this Tirtne Ibe eutioi in blHoiiciJ dcTclopmeiit : It ta p^boloi'leillf 
tbo the tuuli of the whole niperntucture of nuollam, wtlhoul vfaich 
Ibc other nttoei would not be pouiblc' — lUleh, p, ii4.) Now ii 
ha* been tJreadjr ciplftlncd that ' Coarx|;e ' U ■ meMi Hale in regard 
lo lat^ecla of «oii&dencc oi fnir.' But whil li Inilkl It ool Uir nuM 
uader til drcunulancei. nor lo all petsMu. Ibough of counc thrtt it 
■ form of fear vhieb we (peak of » ' put baman cnduiance,' aad 
fuch aa would be IcrrlbJe to an^ ooe who wa> is hi* right KAtc*. 
Still, looking lo thin|;i whUb are fearful and yet wlthtn the llmlU of 
codaiance, Ihete differ In nmcnilude and in Iheir relative d<fn«a of 
Intcniitf, at alto do thUca which iatplte conlideace. In (nee evea uf 
tbeie the br»(e man, (hough danntlets and undaunted, bat Mill the 
feelingt of a man : he will doI be unmorcd at the tiebt of (blnga 
terrible, though hit fear will be tempered b:r regard for the fitnett of 
tbints and kepi within the limiti which Keaton will allow, hia ain 
bejne the Btt^amcnl of honour at the ideil of virtue. 

Vet it ii pouible lo cnlertalD fean of (his kind exceolvely or fa- 
lufhcientlr, and afain to regard tbiai-i which aie not fearful aa Ihoagh 
thc]r were Of the crron coromitled in thete reipcfii, ooe brn ar4«e* 
from Ihe feai bciuK aa iiDworUiy one, another from the fear beln|> 
immoderale, another ffom ili being inopportune, ind lo on through 
manifold condilioos. The ume principle applin tu the circnnutaDCea 
upon which we ground confidence. 

Thai man tberefbre li a brave man who endDTca bardtblp or TMdt 
to frat when it la right to d» ao, though nJwafl with a noble motive 
and to a proper degree and on fitting occaiioni. L'nder oppodic eon> 
ditlona again he It equally conlidcnL In a word, (he braie man li 
one wlioae Inward feelingi- am) outward acdoai ate in hannony w4di 
a true dignity, and with (he tlandard which Right Keaton preicrlbea. 

Now the ■ end ' of every actiilly, (in order lo be riiber virtuoiu or 
victost,} mutt be one which correipondenii with the fixed attitude of 
mind In the agent. To Ihe mind of (he brave man the display of hit 
tttavcTT It a toutee of pride and honoar. The ' end ' of hit crety 
activity. ihcTcfore, it a feeling of honour, iJaec ihc character o( irrtrj 
utlon it determined by iti ' end.' tt fbllowi thai the motive for 
which the brave man incun perili, aq'I perfornu Ihe acta of bravetj, 
k a icnte of honour or i feeling of noble pride' 

Beaufort asks if 6ghting for reputution is not en- 
titled to the name of %-alor. Level is most emphatic 
in fais denial: 



' At. £r*. 3. 6, p. iSi. Cr. Plato, Uihrs 195. 
* y»tf. J. 7. P- 155- Cf. Plato, Latkti 193, 199. 
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Tliut'a mint Idol I. 
Sr\ V[i *^1M| God, the mukrt of ill liwr*, 
Wbo hitb cummandcd vi wr ibuuM nal kill ; 
Anil jrcl wr taj', wc muil tor repulatlon.' 

'The courage of self-inlcrest," which Aristotle con- 
siders the nearest resemblance to true courage, I take 
to correspond to this valor for reputation so strongly 
denounced by I-ovcI. The philosopher says: 

Ni>w it would Mcm thai [Ik mutlTct tar whtrh the clLlirni utidcrge 
dangrn arc the peoallie* Infllcled by iht lavri u]H>n covarda uid the 
taiiitU of Ihelr (ellowa, and, withal, iht honuurt lo ht won by bravtiy,* 

Lovcl is beginning to dilate on the matter, form, 
and end of valor, when Latimer objects : 

But men, wbcD Ifacy arc bulcd. and In paition, 
Cannot coniidcr. 

Lovel replies in a poiiitive manner: 

Tkva it U aol valour, 
I ncuer thoagbl oo ani;^ pcnon valiant : 
V^nut ii neua aydcd by a licc. 
What ne«d is thct; of anger, and af lumult ) 
When tftiOD can doc the sAmc tbin)^, or more ) 




Beaufort interposes: 

O ye*, 'lii profitable, and ot **t, 

i( makci v> fierce, and fit lo vndntakc. 

But Lovel retorts convincingly : 

Why (u will drink mu.lir vt both liold. iud rath. 
Or pbtentir If jruu will, du iheu makr valianl f 
TfaC7 *n poore hdp>, and vcrtue nr«d) them not. 
No man I* vallanta by bdne angry, 
But he that <ouUI not vallaul be wiihout; 
So, thai it come* not In the old of vcrtuc, 
ttul In the Mead of ll.' 



' 3. 4- 4»-S*. ' AW. firt. 3. 8, p, 158. 

• 4. 4- 63-77. 
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Aristotle speaks of this semblance ot valor in mach 
the same way : 

MtB at*u bt<ne inipulK uoiirr the (»IC);ory of eoum^e. Il it Ihou^ht 
that nrn xit biarr whrn titcy air rDuwd bjr pution aad ruth upon 
their totx, m wHd bruu <lo tipi>o lIuiK who h»vc woundnl Ihrm ; and 
cftuitiljr bnve men an pMtfonatr. putlon brin); Ibc dtonerM ipur 
to the eoMunlet of (tuiKcr.' Yrl if tbey fichi only for tuch notlvGi 
u Ihne, Ihtjr mijr be warlike tni hold, but Ihe7 mrc not bra*e : Ihc7 
do DOI act with a view to honour nor lo allain lu the itandatd which 
Reaton pincribEi, but to C'^tify a momrntaty ft'linit'' Of a *lmtUr 
Und il the confidence ihuwn tiy tnrn who are dnink and who lUe I9 
extnvagant aaiutance. yei lake lo riichl f> won iw •■*" thlngi lake 
an advene turn.* 

Beaufort, having been told that passion is no help 
to true valor, asks wherein the difference lieH. Lovel 
answers : 

la the f/fi(i*nl, at thai whieh makei it, 

For it proceeds from paaiioa, aoi from iadgcinenl : 

Then brule beuls haue it, wicked perwni, llkcre 

It dilten ia the nitint : in the ftirmt, 

Ti* curled ruhly, and with violcacc : 

Then i'the tml. where it mpecti not irath. 

Or pnbliciue honeity ; but mere rcuenfe. 

Now coDlident. and vndertakia); valour, 

Swayei from the true, two other wiyei ; ai being 

A truil in our owne fieultiei, ikill, or *(iea(th, 

And Doi the right, or comcience o'lhe ianst. 

Thai workn 11 ; Then I'the eurf, which it the victoiy. 

And not the boaour.* 

Arguments to the same end are to be found in the 
Stkiet, though Aristotle does not oppose the courage 
of impulse so strongly as docs JonsoiL The Greek 
says: 

Now all thai brave mm do ii inipircd by 1. molivc uf honour, and 
panioo lendi lo ■trcngthen Ibii motive In their case. Aniruali on die 
other band are ioHuencrd ur)ly by pain. . . . Conxquratly, thoagb animals 
ruih lo meet dan(;rr when tputrrd on by paio or punon, wilboul 

' Mc. £tM. y %. p. 156. Cr. rialo, Pnfagorat 351. 
'■ Mr. SiA. 3. I. p. t<a. * /M. 3. S, ^ 163. •4. 4. t9-toi 
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|tnml(hl of th* pvtib »Uch uc before then, tb<7 •» bM ikacfcre 
br»vr ; olhrrwitr r»*» »ne» when •magry vxxtld be ' bimrc,' KDce Ibcf 
du not dfMil from crulai; (or kit ibc blow* tbcy g«t. U tbc amc 
MKM ■dulWrcn ««ulil b< b<Bi«. usee Ihc; do naoj recUcM (Unp 
for ilw fralHlMIlM of iMt pawJnM 

A|[«la, wbc* Men arc mla Ibc {■flwMce «f pasioB tbey m la 
ptln, «n<l ■Wn thrr rml tbclf t«i(e»n« Ibcy Me ^*d-' NdAa 
■utf ly ara thoN' who uc OBcniac therefore brsTe. TIk reasoo of (belr 
<r>lint ooafticm !■ (be nldN of peril u aot bnreij, bnl Ihc foet (bu 
Ihsy b**a CMiqBH«d WMiy ■ foe tn limes {*■.* 

Beaufort makes s final query: 

IM the icBonat t>1<fiu 
11*1 kaown boI w^ ii andetulrei. bail doth il 
Tneape ll« labor mtnij 

to which Level quickly replies : 

b vont of all: 
T^tX TtJow lk«^ itbe ejKi o'tlir loofccn on : 
A>rf i* w)-4 ralow wilh a 



Aristiitle places ' the courage of i^oranoe * last in 
his account of the approximations of true courage 
and declares it inferior: 

M«« wbii acl la icoorance of iMIr dMigcr aba qtpew to be bfavc : 
■•d (bci( CMC It Bol bi diffcnal from Ihat of Ibc over nntBtae. 
Tkcwc, bowfvcT, «bo we ' ifncnotlr hntt ' ur mftoot to aa^moe 
■a beeaMC Ibtjr b«*c no real conccptioa «( ibeii iaager u OH 
■■lliiil htire. H«a(« tl i* tk>t nBCBiac me* bold ihdi fToitad fix 
umr tbK, wbercai ihoM vbo ur ' bratr in icaoraocc ' flee avajr tbc 
■DW t al tbc7 diteova that naitcn arr difrrrsl lo wtuX Ibe; npodcd.* 

Lovel. having answered Beaufort's questions and 
disposed of his objections, returns to true valor; 

Tk lUap true Talow U extreii'd about. 
Am poacTtjr. mlratnl. captisilr. 
BnUmeBl, lone of eUMnn, l«n( (beaae : 

imc iMt i* de»tt.> 



> A'<fc. £M. J. S. p. I6a. C(. Plalo. CaiAn l^fr-?. 

* /Mtf. 3- S, p. tby • 4. 4. 101 -J. 

* Afc. A*. ]. S, p. 164. * 4. 4. I06-4- 
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Arifitolle enumerates somewhat tlie same list of evib : 

Wt bar, la faci, iX\ ihiogi Ihot nrr »{!», lucb u iabinj. povcrtj, 
dbCMC, low of fricadi. and doUi.' Hut of all thingi Icrribk death 
It dw WMil : il it indeed. Ihr citieme * of CTili. iince to Ikt dead inaa, 
M It leOM, nolbing fuTtba cui bcCilI. whether good or evil.* 

Level then proceeds to recapitulate the characteris- 
tics of true valor, concluding with the words: 

And oocT-dkiinc (• ut (teal • vice, 
A« <nicr-r«ariii{,* 

The philosopher comes to the same conclusion : 

Yrl tlK brate diaii doa not tetia to be ooc who is couraceaiu 
ia fc« or rrfT7 object of feu. Tiere air certaia eriU which a ma» 
b p«sltii«l]r bound lo feu." Tbe man acain who traufrsNa in 
b*ia( over-MBfidesI in regard lo thingi whicli are fearful. U reckless : 
Utd Uw rvckkva nun teemi to be alio a brajt^rt ajid one who ano* 
pMB • elaini to bravery which he doea not poweu.* 

This marks the end of those passages which plainly 
show the influence of the Greek philosopher. The 
remainder of Lovel's discourse is devoted to the 
application of these principles to the contemporary 
conditions which demanded a display of valor in its 
true sense. 

These debts to Plato and Aristotle, though they 
cannot be said to be translations, yet afTord sucl) 
close parallels that one readily appreciates how 
Fettham, Carew, and others came to emphasize 

> Na. SxJk. 5. 6, p. 152, 

* Il will be DoClccd that wr have in our text wbal appon to be aa 
Inpottanl nUMpcUlag. To follow ArUtotlc'a rruoning, we muil reul 
lal bu Irail: The lail I* death, tl U true that Jod*m> doe* not follow 
AriUotlc't ILnc of ar^ment on *onc minor point* ; bM II annu caaier 
to bdlete lU> a pdalcr't error than to tvcd*e II u ft pblloMphical 
MiaaaM^ 

■ Wt. £t*. 3. C, p. IS}. Cf. PlaW. Latin i«t, 196. 

• 4- 4- iai-». • A**- £(A- 3. 6, p. 151. 

• AW. El*. 3, «, p. 161. 
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Jonson's ability as a translator, to the dtaparagement 
of his genius and originaUty. 

Minor debts to Greek and Latin authors alluded 
to in the notes are: 'white hen.' 1. 8. 100; 'Old 
master Grosse," I. 5. 7; '(iiyes ring," 1. 6. 21 ; 'sought 
my selfe, without my selfe,' 2. 1. 60; 'Sparta,' 2. 6. 
44; 'Flies are busie!' S. 6. 73; ' luno's milke' and 
'blood of Venus; 3. 1. 100. 



C. Probable Sources for the Court of Love 

The fact that the proceedings of the court in 
Act 2, Scene <i : Act 3, Scene 2 ; and Act 4, Scene 4 
are held before Prue as a sovereign, and the nature 
of Lovel's bill of complaint, 2. 6. 139-145. make it 
probable that Jonson was familiar with some account 
of that medieval institution, the Court of Love. In 
the way of allegory there had been an immense 
amount written on this subject, largely in French, 
before his time; but treating the Court of Love as 
a le^al institution, there are two names which stand 
out especially prominent for the record they left of 
that phase of mediaeval chivalry : Andreas and Martial 
d'Auvergne. The former, probably about the end 
<»f the twelfth century, wrote a book entitled Tractatta 
amorii tt d« amoris rtmedia Andrea* cappellani paptu 
Jnnoeentii ([uarti. Martial d'Auvergne, ca. 1440-1508, 
gave to the world an ampler account of the institution 
in a work generally known as \m ArrHe d'Amour*. 
In the British Museum catalogue the title-page reads : 
'HartialLti Arvemi . . . Aresta Amorum, sive Processus 
inter anuintes, cum decisionibus Parlamenti : adjectis 
B Curtii Symphoriani commentariis.' The Library 
possesses editions dated 1588, 1544, 1566, 1687, and 
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1811. There is also a book called Cupid, made up 
of extracts from d'Auver^ne and d'Aurigny bearing 
on the same subject, and published in a number of 
editions previous to 162». One edition is dated 1627. 
AiHonK tlie plays of Jonson's contemporaries we 
find the Court of Love employed in Marston's I'ara- 
titasttr, or ihe Fawn, 1606. in Middleion's Triumph) of 
Love, 1619, and in Massinger's i'df^'amen; o/'Z^tv, 1624. 
In these plays, however, the courts arc held before 
men, and in all other respects the conception is so 
different from that of Tht Nttr Inn that there can 1>e 
no suspicion of their having influenced Jonson. Much 
closer does our play lie to the institution portrayed 
by d'Auvergne ; and while the evidence at hand 
does not warrant an assertion, yet, considering the 
evident popularity of that work, we are entirely within 
the bounds of reason in suggesting that is was from 
d'Auvergne that Jonson got his idea for the Court of 
Love which is represented in this play. Most recent 
researches' point out the folly of interpreting the 
old works as seriously asserting that the Court of 
I^ve was an established institution. This does not 
affect our point of view, however, and in order to 
show the nature of the suggestion Jonson was 
likely to receive, I quote from an account of the 
Court of Love' based on a study of Andreas and 
d'Auvergne : 

Conru of Love uok In *«ri<iu« placa^ the objeci of wtiicb wu 
(« legklate on dl que«[loni of Ihe jLlfeclloni, to Mraogc diipute* 
bdvccD lovcn, lo piuu iMitcnce on uiy luver who wu in (he wrong, 
uid geoeiiiJI]' U> dubllih » tyiltoi of jurltprudence, which ihould be 
uicful la dclcnDla!ii|[ xny vexed i|Uci(loiu which mlgbl orUe between 
■oven ihemKlvei, uul to lo Tender unocccuary any appfftl lo the 

■ W. k. NeiUoD, Th Origitu and Stmna of ihi Camri ^ Ln^t 
HarvarJ St-ttin m Philology aiui Ltteralmrr, Vol. 6. 

* J. P. Rowbolham. The TtotAodtmrt and CeurU »/ Love, p. >3}. 
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coarU, cicept u k iMt retovrot. Of thtac cotuU, Ibc ino«t cdebntrd 
verc tbiuc of Qurta QeuiM of Enclaad, at the l»dici of Gutaoj, 
of the VbcoonttB ■>( Nuboiuit. of Ibt Cotuuea of ChuDpa^^t, ud 
of the CoimUs of Fludcn. Of tba* it wil] b« mu (hat th« Gm 
Am, wbkk nre liktriK the nkotl cdcbntMl, mn id ibc Eo^Ui 
domtaioM. aud rmd>iD|> m Ikcy did > wide jnriidicliaa aver di« 
ntif hbounnf diiiiict, lo Uimc vuwid bt tabniUtd the diipuio of the 
Engllsb uoubuluiui ud ihcii l>d}-loT««. Tkre vrrt alio scvmJ couiti 
la rroTencc, thoat of riMrffra. K£a«, Rocouiia. uid Arigoon bcia; 
the iDoit Cfkbiatcd. Hiiioiy bu pi mt i t d ui «« the oaaet o4 the 
Ikdits who judccd ftl thcM court*. 

To constitute the court large numbers of ladies 
assembled. 

We arr led to iMume thai use of tbc Udict wu ^poioled the 
pieiideni, f-'lralljr. froin the fact th*t nwnr of Ihr courU look their 
nkiDt from •ome leading l«df. who, on thM ucoudI kIooc, would 
•tem lo huve bcrn la Huperior authority tu the olhen, M for iiuUncc 
the Court of (Juecn Rleaaor of Kog;ltnd. the Court of tbc Couotcn 
of ChjitD|)a|[ne, e«. Secondly, from tueh eipmaioiu u their id tbc 
Judgmtatt: 'The Couatm' (who had coorrned (he court) 'declared 
lb* foUowIng iraience.' Hut like Che method ia lo^ue wiib an 
EoBllab jury, the complete aMcot of all the ladie* pmenl wu Decd- 
MTf lo ibe legatiutioa of a terdjct. for, uyi Andr^, in rdatioD to 
Ibi f efdici of the Court of Lore in GaaooDjr, ' Domioarani ergo curia 
la VhmbU ctMCiCcata, idir Ittmt euriar aamni. peipetua fuit eon- 
■lltutlone (irmaluni ut.' etc. ' When the court of the ladiea of Gat- 
taaj bad laemblcd, it wu T(*al*«d, vilh IMt aatnl »f tkt wtnif 
<VmM,' tic ■ 

Compare Pruc's remark. 4. 4. S26 : ' The whole Court 
runnes into your sentence. Sir!' 

The following example of a Court proceeding, 
which Rowbotham quotes as the 40th trial in d'Au- 
vergne'a book, will serve to show the nature of the 
mati^nal at one's command in that work : 

A prania between a jrouaf ladj* aikd a lover of hen. The ooa- 
pUlnt of Itie Udy plaintiff waa thai once (he rcmrmberrd the delendanl 
U (aj and Jojroua u could be, neal ia hi* allirt, plaaant, jradou*, 
taA icrrtable. Tbal now ii all chanited. The dcfendaal hu be<a«ne 
piailfe. dnainiuf, and nieUacholjr. He teemi to be tired of lift- 
If ih* (imki lo htm, h* (Nkodcre a loog time before (iiing a reply. 
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If uijr one cItu him > bouquet, be Ion dl th« llowrii la pig 
And dirKdr he bean the ioufleun bcxln to play, leui Ull hU CTca 
uid h« can onljr gup for bKatb. He ii cold wtwa it I* boi, aail 
hM when il is cold. 

0« the part of the defendBal il wai utged. Ilitl la the tcrvice of 
lore, pain and loirow ■cie ncce»Bll« ; tlmt there »«4 ncrri a joy 
whUb wai not purthaied al the eipcote of ■ buodred GTieh. The 
lopi lorei, il wai maiDUined, wu ■!««;* the moil u>no<rfUl, Tbc 
defeodftnt had fully lewlred to abandon all love, and to recover and 
resain Ibe dme shich he had Uut and (peat upon it. After much 
mote la Ihe (ame effect, (he defendant begtcd Ibe pennlialoD of ihe 
court lo be allowed to depart 6oni the lervice of love for evermore. 

The plalnliff, however, replied ihat the defeadanl oushi nol l« 
have anjt (uch pennuaon : that any other object* in life tavc tove, 
nch u money or the goods of ihii world, were of inferior ood*c- 
qnencc ; for, indeed, if he lived and enjoyed good health, that wm 
■nScMnL She mainiained further, [hat the foundation of all hii >o(- 
row) wa* pure bntaiy and should nol be attended lo. 

The defendant declared that he vould ■■ loon die »* live. He 
declared further, Ihal would lo God he could become joyful I Bui 
oo one could make him lo. For when be remembered the joyi and 
the follies of the past, there was no joy for bim. bnl be cooLd with 
difficulty lesUajn himself from weepinj. 

The ai);umrnt> on both (idea havin£ been beard, the conrl decided 
Ihal tlir ilcfrndanl should be tent to the country, and should moaia 
■ prisoner In betuilful i>ardeiit for the space of a month, la order 
that he mi|[hi tee the beautiful flowers and Todure, and enjoy their 
btaulf. The court Ukewiac ordained that the plaintill should occom- 
puiy him, and should remain with him during the whole of the aald 
nonth, and Indeed until be was quite cured. ' 

Such was the institutional Court of Love as Jonson 
probably read of it in the Arrtt* d' Amours of Martial 
d'Auvergne. In filling in the details of the procedure 
of the Court, he seems to have been familiar with 
certain legal formulse employed in that curious 
chivalnc institution, the trial by combat. Neilson' 
calls attention to Stow's account of a trial of this 
nattue, which was held at TothUl in 1571. 'Stow 
describes the oath taken as follows: ''And then was 
the prover to be sworn as foltoweth : — This hear, you 
justices, that I have this day neither eat, drank, nor 

< Ihti, p. 319. • Ocart< N'dbon. Trial ky Camital, p. 159. 
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yet have upon me either bone, stone, ne glass, or 
any vnchantment, sorcery or witchcraft, where through 
the power of the Word of God might be inleased or 
diminished, and the devil's power increased, and that 
my appeal is true, so help me God and his saints, and 
by this Book." ' 

An account of this oath, fuller and more nearly like 
that employed in the second scene of Act 2, is to 
l>e found in the Black Book of the Admiralty,^ in the 
chapter entitled 'The Ordenaunce and Fourme of 
rightyng within Listes ' : 

And than Ihc ronctUblc shall nmko cullc by thr mkccholl Ihr ap- 
|irllB<inl EKiiyac. imJ ihsll mikr hym Iry hii huidc u hr diil tlort 
upMi (hr mutcliukr. ui<l shall ay, A. d« K.. thou ivrmt, that lliou 
DC huvtt nr shall have muic pujtDlu nt pojrntn un thr. or on Uiy 
body within IhiK liitra. but Ihcjr thai ben aoignFcl by Ihr ecaiil. that 
» !•> tay, Idnn; twrrdc. shorlc nrcrdc. and dagger, nor noon oolhir 
knyff lltill nAi mykell, not dood othlr iDtlmmcnt, nc encync of poyslc 
cil I'olhir wifr, ne tlone <i( verlur, nc herbc uf verliic, nr chansc, 
ne rxpecimenl, ne cuoetr. nc othir inchaunUnmt by the. ne tot thrr, 
by the which thou Ituileth tbc the beltit lo ovitcome the fureacidr C 
dc K, Ihynr sdvcruiic, thai ihull come ayeiul the within Ihcite liitet 
thia day in hit dctcnec ; oc that thou iiuiiith in noon othir thyog, but 
(■only in God and Ihi body, and on thy righlfull quarell, to hclpc the 
(iod and theisc halowea. And the olhc made he shalbe led »ftjne 
tu hii place. 

In the tame wiae ihall be doon lo Ibe defendaunt. 

The Host's direction to the cierk of the Court to 
take down the appearance of the appellant and de- 
fendant and how accoutred and anned they come 
finds a prototype in the Black Hook: 

The coneatable cleike ahall write and >e1 in reglalre the coamyng 
■ltd the boure of Ibe enlryng of the appcUaunl, and hou Ibal he enlrii 
the Uite on foote, . , . and alio (he haineii of Ibe appelladnl, buu 
Ibal he i> imcd, and villi hou many wrpeoi be enlrith Ibe liites, and 
what vitalllet and uuthir leefiil arcruurin he bryngelb in with bym. 

la Ibc wme nuuicr ihaJbe doon to ihr defeodaunL* 



* Ed. TwIm, I. 317. > /biJ. I. 311. 
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Trundle's command for silence on pain of imprison- 
ment also seems like an echo from the cinvalric lists 
that stand out in a living picture as we read that old 
record: 

And Uiui thr cooriUblc ihall conuundt the marcholl for M etj bI 
Ihf fouir corDcn of Ihc lyiljn in tb« nuna Uial folovith. Oyvt, oftt, 
ojtt, wc cbarEr and roRuundF I>t Ihc kiraitu coa«Ubl« and tDtrcbkll, 
that noon of (;rctc lerlue will of litUI value, of what condicjoa or 
Dodonr (hut br br<, Ik m hardy hciia forvwardc for to tomr njrsh 
the liitn bjr fourt taXt. net to tfirkc nor to cryc, nor to make 
oonnttnMincc txt tokm, not irnibUncr not noyic, wbCTcby cowthir of 
thritc Iwu pariln, A. At K.. spprllourr, aaj C An B., defcndourr, 
ma; lakr idiaunta)^ the toon upon thr loothir, on prrdi of Icsyag 
\jf and Bicmbrc, and thdrt goodit at the kynga will.' 

It is useless to attempt to say from just what source 
Jonson acquired his knowledge of the legal forms and 
practices with which he evinces a familiarity in these 
court-proceedings. The form of the ordinances found 
in the Black Book affords a very close parallel in the 
passages above cited; but Dugdalc' prints a version 
of the oaths, etc. almost identical which he says was 
taken 'ex vetusto codice MS. in bibl, Scldeniana.' 
As early as Bracton * wc find a record in Latin of 
the fonns employed in the trial by combat, so there 
were evidently a number of avenues open to Jonson 
for a knowledge of this ancient practice. It is su^- 
cient to have established the point suggested by 
Gifford * that the poet was drawing on fact, not fancy, 
when he introduced such curious forms is his court* 
scene. The question of sources for the general idea 
of the Court of Love, as far as it is developed ia 

> Ibid. I. 311. 

' Sr Win, Dugdalc. OrifAir4 /iiriduinlff, y* ccL. 1680, p. Si. 

* HcDiy dc Bracton, tie I^gibui H CemueliubHibta Aiy;lix. 1261—71. 

' IF**. J. J65 : ■ Tlii» U 1 pretty correct copy fmutalu muianJis) of 
the oath tali«n in (he )i)U. btfoK tbe coEDbataoii wcr« petiaittcd to 
join battle' 
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this play is even more a matter of conjecture, or 
rather of suggestion. All that has been warranted 
by the e%'idence at hand is to offer d'Auvergne's 
book as a possible and probable source from which 
the poet might draw. 



T//e New Inn and Love's Pilcrhjage 

In the matter of the relationship of Jonson's Htw 
Imt and Fletcher's Lopt't Pityrimagt, indicated by 
certain passages common to both, there are two ques- 
tions which present themselves for solution. Tlie 
first, and more important one is. In what direction 
was the transfer or borrowing made? The second, 
closely linked with this, asks. By whom and under 
what circumstances was the loan or (heft made ? 
Critics, with one exception, have eitlier been in favor 
of TKt New Inn as containing the original version, or 
else have remained non-committal. But the records 
of the various opinions are confusing, owing to the 
fact that several were published at about the same 
time. In t889 Bullen wrote: 'In the first act are 
some passages that occur, with slight alterations, 
in Ben Jonson's New Inn, published in 1620 [ticj. 
Weber's explanation, which Dyce accepted, is that 
Shirley introduced these passages when he revised 
Fletcher's play. Mr, Fleay is of opinion that "Love's 
Pilgrimage" was written as early as 1612, and that 
Ben Jonson was the borrower. He urges that the 
disputed passages are *' distinctly Fletcher's in style 
and metre"; but this is a very bold assertion, for 
nothing could be more Jonscnian than Colonel Tipto's 
elaborate enumeration of his various articles of finery 
{New Inn 2. 2; Lota's Pilgrimatje 1. 1). Nor is it pos- 
sible to accept Mr. Fleay 's identification of ''Love's 
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Pilgrimage" with the lost play "Cardema" or " Car- 
dan© " acted in 1613." ' The following year Oliphant 
declared : ' I cannot agree with Fleay that, in copying 
this into The New Inn, Jonson was merely reclaiming 
his own work done for the earlier play, for it is prin- 
cipally Fs work llial appears in both dramas.'* These 
statements were based on some of Fleay "s earlier con- 
jectures; for in his ChronieU (1891) the following re- 
view of the question is given: *Loe«'s Pilgrimage, C, 
was "renewed" for the King's Men 1686, Sept. 16, 
and acted at Hampton Court before the King and 
Queen 1636, Dec. 16. As a fee was exacted by 
Herbert, there must have been an alteration in the 
play. This alteration was no doubt the transference 
of a considerable part of I. 1 from Tht Seu Inn, 
which had btfen hisst^d off the stage in 1629, and 
published in 1681. The alteration was, of course, 
made by Jonson. Malone says that this play and 
Tiu XiffhtKiaiker arc stated in Herbert's MS. to have 
been left imperfect by Fletcher and finished by Shirley. 
This cannot he correct. Shirley "corrected," i. e. 
altered, The iVijA/ira/Jlw for the Queen's Men in 1633, 
but was not connected with the Kings Men till 1640. 
Weber gives the Herbert entry in full, and Shirley 
is not mentioned. We must cither attribute the al- 
teration to Jonson or suppo-se that these pa-i^sagcs 
were part of the original play, and stolen by him for 
The AW /«», an hypothesis which I now abandon as 
untenable.'* Accordingly what the first two say in 
regard to Fleay's theory becomes pointless by this 
surrender. But until the respective dates of these 
three articles are clearly distinguished, the matter is 
very perplexing, especially if the reader goes at it 

lUtl. Mil. Bi»g., ■. «. Fletcher. * Eig. SiaJ. 15. 347. 

* Ctrat. Drama t. 19}. 
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wllti ilvHv'" Mtutrm^nt^i in the Chronide in mind, and 
U lyttv^iaiit i<t liU eorticT ones- 

III \\\v ()UoUtiv>nK Above are included the known 
tto'ta wt^l v«iiou» dtnluctioiis in regard to the relation- 
ll^u ul kkw (*ti^». Ward, the last to sum up the 
wvWWtWt U bMM.'uiniiuttiil : 'It is possible that this 
Mft i)u— b,v JoMnn tiuaself, whose own play had 
^•tlk « MMHfkWMft IiAbr: w n" Mr'', that Jonson 
Wui IINIUIldEMN<il A— panages to the Snc hm from 
^ Mttf^luU t«M') IVyrMMff.- but neither solution 
i^tiiiuu'iuU itwttt' on te mefitsi.* 

VtUidt^tvl. wboar view of the nutter is quite op- 
(humhI K^ itMl of all the other critics, is the only one 
wb^« «IVMu|>t« tu !tupp^>tt his coatention by internal 
»Vtih'«H' He quotes seven lines, asking: -Can it 
^M iU'iiml thitt these lines are Ps. : 

klVMy pmv >** hM kfa •tek iM«k. ul mibtc* 
I'V t<* hk an ta Oim «>* ; Md tvoT <>a4tlr 
!ik*<v« at tb* InM • i4it«a . *ha tW BWh K «lr. 
rUt*^ M «k4 MMtN, aM k bmU of p(«*cadcr, 
N»t w mmek *Mi« •• <ira«U ito if • hnnr wB. 
Nw Mj iMi>« r *« Mfk. bM iw «M oabvtihi. 
AiHl •■> MMtk k«y ■■ bad b*i« • bta'a ««■■.' 

Il 14111 (It least be denied that in the corresponding 
)MkBiMtKt> in Jonion'ii pluv the (irst three lines are 
mtyihltti* like these, and the worth of such e\-idence, 
iitwayB *licht, \» rr<lm-«d to xero. Oliphant makes 
\\»\ Kdluwintj analysis of the relationship of the two 
plays: *Ath>ut a doien lines in I. la are identical 
m rtlnuwt idrntii-al with lines in IT. 2. , . . and the 
llillvr iNiil iif the name scene is almost a duplicate 
of much of in. 1 of The New Inn. Omitting the first 
linn and the lust five lines of I. lb. of the remaining 
74, 84 arc absolutely identical with lines in The New 

> ftat. &v >««- t^t. 1. 643. 
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Inn, and only 6 are altogether peculiar to Love's 
Pilgrimage.'* His figures are substantially correct, 
but are of little significance wlien taken by them- 
selves. That the reader may have firmer ground on 
which to found his judgment, I quote in full those 
passages of Lopt'e I'Uyrimage which are the iiubject 
of discussion: 



SCENBL- 



ACT I. 

- OuiUM. A r«on n «« out. 



JSMm*. tivtratfy. locnbo and IMrco. 

AwhAp. Senior Don Diego, asd mint bo«l, m.tt Ibrc I 

Difgf. t thioti jrou, Mmltr ttaity. 

Int. Oh tbc block I 

Dirgv. Why, how ihonld I hkvc •nnra'd ) 

fat. No* with thit 
h'ftligcDl nulcam ; hul ' I Irin jroar hkodi, 
Siinior Don [naibo Ae llambrc ' ; and Uko 
Mf lilln, 'Muln Bull; of CuIpI-BIidco.' 
Thou ae'ri wilt have tht cUt«icj' of ao bo*I ; 

I lotiow for ihct, u my fiicnd and goHip. 

No imolw nor itcam oui-bfrathiag from the Idlchen t 
Tbtr«'i little life i' Ih' hrirth, then. 

Dwgt. Ay, there, there ! 
Thai it fail Iriendihip, h<nufcniiii|[ for the ipit. 
And Borry that he cuinoC sniell the pol boil. 

Int. Stiugc 
An inn thould be to cura'd, and not the lign 
Bluted Qor wiiher'd \ •cry ilruige I thTft' ivf* n»w, 
And not >n egg fM in it, or *ii onion. 

D>fg». 1 think they ha' itnw'd the faiftiwir* "'th CA>m|M, 1 ; 
No hone dtira past 'cm ; 1 dU Be*et know 
A week of lO »il doinp, tinct t firff 
Stood lo my Mgn-posl. 

/nt. Uo«aip, 1 hivr Kiund 
The root of all r kncrl. ptay ; H It IhyKir 
Art cautr Ibeitof; each perton ia the fouodcf 
Of hi* own fortune, kuwI or had : but mend ii : 
C«U for thr cloak ukI npier. 

■ Eitf. Shtd. 15. 347. 
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Am, I'm, Mil, 
Airf ^ '*M Ml In ImMi I >ltT Hit fansM. 
lit ifi^wlMl wMlhr of Iwi. Dott tboM UdAk 
tlti |M'>«) Um •'*« will kBOW » BM tn CMfpo) 
|« ilHil* tHiilf lliuii Id Iium uid doolriH, 
Hw ||M*> W* |4<l>' I'*"' *><'*<' ^il ■■>1'->>I'">^ cvopo? 
tH4 I. •" MiM"! l>Mn ur Iktlllr. oar adtkbonr, 
$/*t (Mill >iHi ilt|Hiltr* In cu*>|Ni, lUok'N dio<i ) 
In MlUtlUlia ■■•M* •l»t itiHihltt' Sifniof. no; 
llwl* *""* ""'•• "•■'. ****" *"« si'*'"*. SO*™. ««•"«''»• 
AhiI wiIi'I immimMm . iwll. I uy-— — - 
III) i(ii«ti Mi4 iiit-l(i hfial 

in»lrr tloMtM. 

ihtttu. Wlwl III"!" r>«t «nnU|)! 

An NftHI Ml* tlir li«b«ir. mtA. So; l»«^ << on- 

4«lt Hl<» M« »U<»|| lUi*. flit II M(l. I MMB, 
llHWib. IH ^Immt'- f>» iHi'k. •■"I ^"t r>" f***^ 

Mt<«>4i Wl>|> I* iMtt tlwin lu IM*) 

/!(• |li|<iiit N»w wslV , 

11.1 iii.t iltL ),.ii 111 ii«,» ihfti lunt un tm«d*; 
I'l.l n—'i ul tj>>iil| III an hiM It mlkiuk 
VfiH M*r tdll'lHl'VI, (>i«>l|<. I< |n>>> t>l«Mr, 

SVuHl •*•* Ul||| mill III* liilklit* vl llw Ripuo. 
iHtl i< ii>ii>< * |'r«l HMn'i m«le« IbeoJ 

Hi * I r << al Mwlitil, •ltm-tlu|; 

A iMaiitii lU i-i luHiMIM I Ixd t MMi, b«llnr« it, 
'lh*l Ikww Ilia |4ai« |m Ih* |wlit-<>«4gM 1 Ud Mcbs 
lUti I lisaiil litai mR Mjr, infill rirry hM 
Wlilitii tin t Ailnilii' Kiui't ilHiMatuM 
B* In Ut awn buu**. 
Am/o. IIwk I 

/■>', A niulw ■•( vaiMiMlM ; 
Al l*Mi •kvnuMBi, mhI lt> d» niM^bi to cwtpo; 
That WM hli niulw. I alU l«U lb** of Ua i 
Itr wvttlil not ijiMk villi ■« luahMM^iw'* oook. 
Sm ■ ttM b«lrc-«c*t honi • hu*lcn yuK, 
In rotrtni had a dof bnl lUT'tl trltboM, 
Ot b«a*( nl <|w«ll<]r' *> ■" t-ncl^**! '^'i 
Hvt lu (itntat iMtf, Im wuiild pit Ml 
lib Saaujr chun aboM hi* BMh, ItM raff 
Aid caA ai Molk^ Him lb* Kapta htl, 
WUh Iha Raaoe haa^taad, ud Iha nonallM a«alr, 
Tk Mkla* tword, (he doak af O*«ioa. a« 
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Wjib P1«mi»b bullont: lU liii ^irm plcors. 

To FDlerlBln 'em in . and complltnrnl 

Wilb « ume eatsj, as wtlb the \ttia<e that WM iU' 

ThLi passage, it will he observed, not only contains 
the dozen lines referred to by Oliphant. and a number 
of others scattered here and there, but the whole spirit 
of Tipto s speech is quite skilfully adapted. But thus 
far no very decisive evidence presents itself. The 
situation of this scene at the very bef^inning of the 
play lends itself readily to the argument that it re- 
presents insertions to supply pages most eanily lost. 
'I will tell thee of him" seems to have the eannarks 
of a connecting link for the introduction of a borrowed 
passage. And the absence of a line like, 

Except my glnuei. ihc nUlun of JUaJriJ. 

is more easily explained as an omission in a copy 
than as an addition to a borrowing. On the other 
hand, the parallels in The New Inn seem better; if 
the lines above represent a copy, why did the borrower 
make changes for the worse ? why substitute ' Holland ' 
for ' Flanders,' for example, or ■ Flemish ' for * Brabant 'T 
But if a comparison of this first passage with its 
parallels in the Jonson comedy does not afford a con- 
vincing solution of the difficulty, the next transfer, 
which corresponds to 3. t. 57-168, is certainly almost 
conclusively in favor of Love's PUgrimagt representing 
a recast. In the extract which follows, lines absolutely 
identical are marked with an asterisk; the variations 
are indicated by italics. 

J>itg«. Lataro t 

Bk^t Lamm. 
H«m J» tif k«rtnr 

Lat. WouM yott wttM go and m, tirl 
*A plague of all jadn I wbal a chp h'aa £■■*■> >» ' 

' RnuiQ. and f1., <d, Djrce ii. IIS—T* 
ei 
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At rare u you Hre, moistr, he knew p«rlrcd)r 

/ i^iin'd him en's oats: ht ttek'i life- mr, 
■And Ihco h« inca'd, u wfao ihould ia<r ' Tike btcd, drtib I ' 
■And irhco bf a« ou> holf-pcck, which fou know 
*Wu but u old roart-dUli. Lord, how h« iiunp*4 1 
*1 tlioii[ht 'l had bcrn (or jojr ; w-hm taddealjr 
*He cuu mr ■ back-capo wilb hii becb, 
'And Ukts mc jiul o' the crupper ; down tame I, 

And a// n*^ oiiDcc of oat< : then he ncigh'd otU, 

At lAfugA he hid a mart bjr Ibr lail. 

Ditgo, P«ilh, Latare, 

Wc arc la blamr, (o wm the poor domb urvii^rt 

So cnidlr. 

Z«(. Yonder^ Mvr vMrr jvnffriMR'f bone, 
'Ktcpios Onr Ladjr-crc ; the devit a bit 
*ll'a> (ot UDCC he came in jt\ ; lliere he ttandi, 
*And looki, aod looki I bnl 'lii jronr plearare, tir, 

He iMatt look iMa raough : h'ai hsjr before him ; 

Bat 'lit *■ big at hemp, and m'ti at i<x>i> choke faim, 
*Ub1bn be c*t it butter'd. He had four iho«. 

And good one*, when be came ; 'lit a iinmgt wonder, 

Wllb lUndinE Uill hr ihould cut three 
f>ifg«. Oh, J^tara. 

7\e dfviCt m Ihii Irajef IrulA nrvrr htna il/ 

AhJ la the drfil m ikall Iravtl, tMtam, 

VnUu w miniJ our mat'ifrs. Once every week 

I Meet with lueh a tnotk to mollijy nie, 

Sometimes a Jotrti to awake njr contdence; 

Vei ttill 1 deep leeutely. 
Zjit. CrrlatH. mmUr, 

We ion« me belter dealing. 

Diegv. Faith, far mine mrn pari, 

ftiol It give ill e.Ttimfitr tt i>irr isiitet.) 
*l eould be well eonlcnl to steal bul Iwo girthi, 
■And now and then a aaddle^doth ; change a bridle, 

<Mfy loi eaereite. 

Lot. // wr tmld tlay Ihert, 

There were lome hope en'i. mailer ; bul ihe devit b 
*Wc are drunk to earljr, we miiiake whole laddle*. 

Sonetiinei a hone ; am/ Ihen it teenu to ui let 

Eierj poor /oJe hoi his whole peck, and tumbtei 

Up In hit eon in tintn itrotr ; anJ ntry butllt 

Skfwi at Ihe trttil a Jvirn ; when Ihe Imlh ii, nr, 
■There's no such matter, not a sntcU of provcnderi 
*Kol to Biueb Uraw at would tie up a hone-Uil, 
■Nor anjr ibing i' the rack, but iwo old cobvebt, 
■And to maeb rollen ha; ai had been a hen't oeM. 
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Difgo. WtU. thru miilahiitgt mtut *» mtaided, tMtar*, 

Thnt oppatitiem. that lAtttt eur inun, 

AbiI ■wA' mi tia >pi W tw«p the nuoEM, 

Bal pot in nolhing : thru famttt nut/ tt forgtl, 
'And w( miul pnjt it mtj' mul'd to u> 

Wliou hone vc ougbl in contctmct to coMlk, 

Aitd how and wbcn : a ponoo'* horM maf lulfcr 

A IMtlc (TFuiss io kit tMlk, 'lii irholMaiiK, 

And kc«p> him in a tobcr ibulTIp ; anrf hU Mddle 
*M«7 mat > tUirup, and it may be iwoni 
*Hit Inrniiit Uy on od« ndt, ud w broke tt : 

H'h erer oali ia'i clodi>bat to pmttii lu. 

And thefdbf* "tit a. menlorioiii a/firt 

So tithe iim wuiidljr. 

£al. And a graarr tOAJ 

{Far thou nt pinchinc puckfoiil^ And tiupl«lou*) 

Suffer a mill before hii tya, >olneliiiio loo. 

And Ihini he lee* hii hmte rat lulf-i-biuhcl ; 

When Ihe Irtilk li, tubbing hii [unu with ntli 
■nil all the linn Come off, be ihttll tnil taufnblp 
*Llllc >a old irDRia,n that irere cheviog bravn. 

And drop 'cm out leain. 

Dtfgo. TTial mar *!■> "'J' '*«i 

jfjt^ no Jautt 'til tfl itittai. But, g«ed Ltaurv, 

Kt.1t j/oti o care of uaderatandls|> honct, 

Honci with anpy heeli, gmllfmen'i bone*, 
*Horte* (hM know (he \rorM : let IlieDB hate ntU 
•TUl Ihclr teeth ache, and rubblns till ihdr rib« 

Shine tike a *«nch'i foiehead ; ihejr art devil* 

Ijtt. Ami look lato out deallnp. At mre ai wt AW, 

TVk reurlifrt' horin art a kini tf WtUk frppttttt ; 

MnkiHg on Ar iiJ /rtm 'rm : foi mln* own part. 

The neat I cotea of thai kind ikalt bt ftniadcr'd. 

And of all four tee : Fit dk matt auh cutnpltiuenlj 

VfVH my erupptr, 

Diige- Slral but a link langtr. 

Tilt I am lam'd Ut, amd we'U rff*nl togrthtr i 

n wiU nit U abavt two dajrt, 
iMt. By ttial tiKU 

I ihail bt vttU again, «rf all ffgol, Ht. 

Ditga. »V. that, ru tt«y for tl^. fBKnml.^ 

The points of evidence which prove this an adap- 
tation from Tht XetF Inn are numerous. It is palpably 
evident that Lazaro is called in by Diego simply to 
> md. It. ■)7-i40.3 
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work in this episode. The lame and impotent con- 
clusion is equally forced. Its relation to the facts 
of the play will not bear analysis : Thcodoaia and 
Philippo have just arrived at the inn, yet we learn 
of their horses standing fasting, losing shoes, etc. 
In Jonson's play, this scene comes in the third act. 
Seventy-four lines in a body represent a .selection 
from more than a hundred in The New Ihh. Com- 
pression is further evidenced by putting the dialogue 
into the mouth.s of two persons only, and those two 
the host and hostler who are wont to practise such 
tricks. I fail to see how this can be explained in an 
argument of a change from Fletcher to jonson, and 
1 certainly cannot conceive that either of these play- 
wrights would make an assignment of dialogue so 
flat and pointless; from Fly, Peirce, Peck, and the 
others in the tap-room of the Light Heart, it comes 
quite naturally ; here it is out of place. 

But if we are satisfied as to the direction of the 
transfer, the second question still remains for con- 
sideration. The known facts in the case, as above 
cited by Fleay, justify a conclusion that the changes 
were made in 1636. and that Shirley was not the 
reviser. But although accepting the view that the 
borrowings were made during Jonson's life and perhaps 
with his consent, I cannot believe, with Oliphant or 
Fieay, that he had anything to do with Ijove's Pilgrimage, 
either before or after 1629. Many of the variant 
readings of Fletcher's comedy are so unnecessary 
and so inferior that it is difHcult to form a theory 
that shall account for such retrogressions in an in- 
different play -dresser, much less ascribe them to 
jonson himself. Why substitute prtvent for affront, 
merHorious office for office meritorious, Iniih for slight^ 
ymtlemtn's for iwbiltty? Why denaturize lines, and 
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put an end to all life and sjiarkle. by (he removal 
of Jonsonian pun<i : standing manners, a brush, a 
hrace ? If we are ju-stitied in believing that the 
borrowings vn-rc made from a player's copy of Tit 
Xeic Inn. and that Jnnson rigoroiuily revised his play 
before Riving it to the press two yean* after lis failure, 
all the difficuhics are brushed away, and the reason 
for the variants becomes evident. But if it is necessary 
to credit these borrowings to the version of The New 
Jnn published in 16S1, we must needs remain in a 
?tate of wonder at the mental make-up of the unknown 
reviser of Fletchers comedy. 

Extracts from tiie Critics ■ 

Giffoxd: The author has entered so fully into the 
characters and conduct of this unfortunate comedy, 
that little remains to be said on either. The first act 
is verj' well written, and many passages in it might 
be pointed out, not only marked with spirit, but 
elegance, and poetic feeling : even the disquisitions of 
Lovel, though intolerable in a drama of action, are 
yet, as scholastic theses, possessed of no inconsider* 
able degree of merit. The characters are. as usual, 
correctly maintained: but the inferior ones are so ill 
conceived, that more disgust than pleasure is gener- 
ated by the poet's rigid attention to the .«HWfn rui^iM. 

With respect to the conduct of the piece, it seems 
very extraordinary that [onson. during his elaborate 
detail of it, should not have been once struck with 
its palpable absurdities. To pass over the episode of 
jVicA" Stuff and kU Pmnacia, which is merely ridiculous, 
what must we think of a lord who abandons his family, 
turns travelling tinker, show-man, and finally inn- 
keeper, because his wife had brought him two daugh- 
ters! of a lady, who runs away from her home, leaves 
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named Cis, the public for some myrterious reason 
took objection), and a touch of PortJa-Iike conflict 
between high spirit and feeling in Lady Frampul.' 

SwoniuBKB: Ever since Lamb gathered some ex- 
cerpts from the more high-toned and elatiorate pas- 
sages of The AW Inn, or The lAght Heart, and com- 
mended in them 'the poetical fancy and elegance of 
mind of the supposed rugged old hard,' it has been 
the fashion to do justice if not something more than 
justice to the literary qualities of this play ; which 
no doubt contains much vigorous and some graceful 
writing, and may now and then amuse a tolerant 
reader by its accumulating and culminating absurdities 
of action and catastrophe, character, and event.' 

Woodhhidok: The setting of this play has a romantic 
cast, and with a ditTerent treatment the play might 
have been made a * romantic ' comedy. As it stands 
it can scarcely be called such; too much bulk is 
devoted to the low comedy of the servant scenes 
and to the incident of the tailor's wife, while the 
other parts have not the right touch; the treatment 
is a surface one without being delicate or light. The 
discourses on love and honor \tie\ are disproportion- 
ately long, and the work as a whole is heavy. Yet 
it is quite diverse from Jonson's typical manner. 
There is in the main action no attempt at satire, 
there are no intriguers and no victims, and the 
resolution is a result of chance, whose end is to 
make marriages, not to expose folly and vice. On 
the whole, then, the play is nearer the romantic than 
the satiro-comic type, but when contrasted with The 
Vatie h Altered, it shows that Jonson's hand liad lost 
the cunning of earlier years.' 

' ffkl. Emg. Dram. Ut, a, 376, • A Sttidj of Btn Jtmott. p. J^ 

* Studttt in JgttMH't Ctmtfiy, p, 9J. 
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TEXT 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

The text here adopted is that of the original octa^-o 
edition of 1631. No changes of reading have been 
made; spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and italics 
are reproduced, and an effort is made to retain all 
the peculiarities of the original. Pagination is wanting 
in the octavo volume : this copy, in so far as Ls pos- 
sible, follows its original in the arrangement of the text. 
The lines were not numbered in previous editions. 

ie02 = The Third Folio, 1692. 
1716 = EdiUon of 1716 {1717). 
W = Whalley's edition, I75B, 
G =. Giffords edition, 1816. 
SD. = Stage direction.s at the beginning of a scene. 
SN. •= Side note, or directions in the body of a 

scene, 
om. = omitted. 
ret. = retained, 
f. = and all later editions. 
§ S3 a regular change. After a single citation 
only exceptions are noted. 
The Variants are designed to show all clianges of 
form. Only those changes of spelling and punctuation 
are noted which are especially suggestive. 




THE 

NEW INNE. 

Or. 

The i^ht Htart. 

A COMOEDY. 

As it was neuer a(f^ed, but moft 
negligently play'd, by fome, 

the Kin^ Seruants. 

And more fqueamiOily beheld, and cenfu- 
red by others, the Kings Subiefts. 

Now, at laft, ret at liberty to the Readers, his Ma< 
Seruants, and Subiefl«, to be iudg'd. 

1631. 

By the Author, Ben Ion/en. 
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THE 

DEDICATION 

TO 

THE READER. 



F thou bee fuch, I 
make thee my Pa- 
tron, and dedicate 
the Piece to thee; 
If not fo much, 
would I had beene at the charge of 
thy better litteraturc. How-fo-euer, 
if thou canft but fpell, and ioyne my 
fenfc ; there is more hope of thee, 
then of a hundred faftidious imftcr- 
rinents, who were there prefent the 
firft day, yet neuer made piece of 
their profpect the right way. What 
did they come for, then ? thou wil't 
aske me. I will as punctually an- 
fwcr : To fee, and to bee feene. To 
make a generall mufter of thcm- 
felues in their clothes of credit : and 
poffeffe the Stage, againft the Play. 

Thk Dkoication.) Uick ««idt on. G 7 Howtocnr 1691 f. 

10 than 1691, r, pudni \m thii mom. 14 wil'tj 169) wik i;t6,f. 
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To diflike al), but markc nothing. 
And by their confidence of rifing 
between the Actcs, in oblique lines, 
make afjidauit to the whole houfe, 
of their not vndcrftanding one 
Scene. Arm'd, with this prxiudice, 
as the Stage-hxxmxwx^y or Arras- 
clothes, they were there, as Specta- 
tors, away. For the faces in the 
hangings, and they beheld alike. 
So 1 wifh, they may doe euer. And 
doe truft my felfe, and my Booke, 
rather to thy rufticke candor, than 
all the pompc of their pride, and io~ 
Icmne ignorance, to bootc. Fare 
thee well, and fall too. Read 



BEN. lONSON. 
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THE ARGVMENT. 



He Lord FRAMPFL, a 
tioblc Gentleman, well edu- 
cated, and bred a Schollar, 
in Oxford^ was married yong, 
to a vertuous Gentlewoman, 
Syl/ys daughter of the South, whofe 
worth (though he truly enioy'd) hce ne- 
uer could rightly value ; but, as many 
greene Husbands (giucn ouer to their ex- 
trauagant delights, and some peccant hu- 
mors of their owne) occafion'd in his o- 
uer louing wife, so deepe a melancholy 
by his leaning her in the time of her lying 
in, of her fecond daughter, fhee hauing 
brought him only two daughters, Fran- 
ffj, and Latitia : and (out of her hurl fan- 
cy) interpreting that to bee a caufc of her 
husbands couldncffe in affection, her not 
being bleft with a fonnc, tooke a refoluti- 
on with her felfe, after her morths time, 
and thankfgiuing ritely in the C^wrc^, to 
quit her home, with a vow neuer to re- 

3 Scholu 1716 f. 4 youag 1691 f. % Tiiiuoiu W, G 

7 iho' IJ16. W ealoT'd] cnjoin'd i;i6 enjoyed W, G ()] G luc* 
eomrou 10 humoiin 1716 f. (A rcfulu chBOCf. -or la-uur) 
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turne, till by reducing her Lore/, fhe could 
bring a wifh'd happitieffe to the family. 
He, in the mcanc time returning, and 
hearing of this departure of his Lady, be- 
gan, though oucr-latc, to refent the iniu- 
ry he had done her : and out of his cock- 
braind rcfolution, entred into as folemne 
a queft of her. Since when, neither of 
them had beene heard of. But the cideft 
daughter Frances, by the title of Lady 
Frampul, cnioycd the ftatc, her fifter be- 
ing loft yong, and is the fole relict of the 
» family. 

Act I. 

H(re btgim our Comcedy. 

This Lady, being a braue, boun- 
tifull Lady, and cnioying this free, and 
plcntifull cftate hath an ambitious dif- 

«« pofition to be eftcemed the Miftreffc of 
many feruants, but loues none. And hea- 
ring of a famous ncw-Innc, that is kept 
by a merry Hoji, call'd Good-ftock, in Bar- 
net, inuites fomc Lordt, and Gentlemen 

41 to wait on her thither, as well to fee the 
faThions of the place, as to make thcm- 
felues merry, with the accidents on the 
by. It happens, there is a mclancholique 
Gentleman, one Maftcr Love/, hath beene 

14 wiihed W, G 19 CMlered G 33 M>l« ] Sate 1691 

nUle 1716 {. 36 Ittrt btgina mr Comooljr. ] ondi prc«<Uii( pw*- 

gnph G 48 nduuholKk 1691 mcl«o<hol]r 1716!. 
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iodg'd there fome daycs before in the 
Inne, who (vnwilling to be fcene) is fur- 
prtz'd by the LaJy^ and inuitcd by Pru- 
dence, the haJies Chamber-maid, who is 
elected Gouermffe of the Sports^ in the 
Inne^ for that day, and inftal'd their Soue- 
raigne. Lcrvfi is pcrfwaded by the Hoji^ 
and yeelds to the hadies inuitation, which 
concludes the firft Act. Hauing reueal'd 
his quality before, to the Hoji. 



y> 



M 



In the fecund Act. 

Prudence, and her Lady expreffc 
their anger conceiu'd, at the Taylor, who 
had promifcd to make Prudence a new 
fuile, and bring it home, as on the Eue, a- 
gainft this day. But, hee failing of his 
word, the Lady had commanded a ftan- 
dard of her owne bcft apparrell to bee 
brought downe: and Prudence is To fitted. 
The Lady being put in mind, that fhee is 
there alone without other company of 
women, borrowcs {by the aduice oi Pru) 
the Hofts Sonne of the houfe, whom they 
dreffe with the Hofts confent, like a Lady, 
and fend out the Coachman, with the 
empty Coach, as for a kinfwoman of her 
Ladimips, Miftreffe Latkia Syliy, to beare 
her company : Who attended with his 

50 lodged W, G S3 ladjr'i W XaAjt G SS tii*tal]'<l 1716 f. 

SoMialgnc] SovcNklta 169*, 1716 g •overopi W, C fl 56 p«- 
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Nurfi, in old chare-woman in the Inne^ 



irfe 
:lt ( 



drcft cnlly by (he Hofts counccll, is belcc- 
ucd to be a Z^/t^ofqiiality.and fo receiu'd, 
entcrtaiti'd, und hue made to her, by the 
yong Lord Baiufort^ &c. In the meane 
time, the Fly of the bme is difcouer'd to 
Cc/ow// G/orioujy with the Miiitia of the 
houfc, below the [tayres, in the Drawer, 
Tnpficr, C'hambcrlainc, and Hoftlcr, in- 
feriour otticcrs, with the Coachman 7Vtf/i- 
i//c, Ferret, &c. And, the preparation is 
mftde, to the LaJks defigne vpon Lovely 
his vpon her, and the Souera^nes vpon 
both. 



Htrt /'egins^ at the third Act, the Epita- 

fis, or hujhej]} of the Play. 

Low/, by the dexterity, and wit 
of the Souera^ne of the Sf»rfSy PruJence; 
hulling two hourcs afllgned him. of ^cc 
coUoi)iiy, and /w^-nuking to hi^MiJtreJp, 
one, after Dinner, the other after Supper; 
The CsMrt being fct, is demanded by the 
LiiJy Frjmfiu/, what Lone is ? as doubting 
if there were any Inch power, or no. To 
whon», hec lirft by dcHnition, and after 
by arguntcnt anCwcres, prouing, and dc- 
(cribing the effects of Lmac, fo viuely, as 

}l CkklfvoauB i6»j. HI* 79 mMIt li^, 1714 momcII] 

CoMwU l<><M. iTlft ohhmIW, 1; U wkflat G •9lady'iW,G 
qo fa*cr«l|[w 1A4*. 1116 nrwrica'* W, G 91 «f (4> thint 
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fhe, who had derided the name of Loue 

before, hearing his difcourfc, is now fo 
taken both with the Man, and his matter, 
as fhee confeffeth her fclfe enamour'd of 
him, and, but fur the ambition Oice hath 
to enioy the other houre, had prefently 
declared her fclfe : which giucs both him, 
and the fpectaton occafion to thinke ihe 
yet diffemblcs, notwithftanding the pay- 
ment of her kiffe, which hee celebrates. 
And the Court diffolues, vpon a ncwcs 
brought, of a new hady^ a newer Coach, 
and a new Coachman call'd B*irnaby. 



II 



Act 4. 

The houfe being put into a 
noyfe, with the rumour of this new Lady^ 
and there being drinking below in the 
court, the C4ohnel^ Sir GloriouSy with Bat: 
Burft^ a broken Citizen, and Hotige Huffle 
his champion ; fhc fals into their hands, 
and being attended but with one foot- 
man, is vnciuilly entreated by them, and 
a quarrell commenc'd, but is refcucd by 
the valour of Lovel; which beheld by the 
Lady Frampul^ from the window, fhcc is 
inuitcd vp, for fafcty, where comming, 
and conducted by the Hofi^ her gownc is 
firft difcoucr'd to bcc the fame with the 



<»i 
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whole fuite, which was befpoken for 
Pru : and fhe her Telfe^ upon examinati- 
on, found to be Pimacia Stuffe, the Tay- 
hn wife, who was wont to be prcocupi- 
cd in all his Cuftomers beft clothes, by 
the footman her husband. They arc both 
condem'd, and cenfur'd, fhee ftript like a 
Doxejy and fcnt home a foole. In the 
interim, the fecond houre goes on, and 
the queftion, at futc of the Lady Frampul^ 
is chang'd from hue to vahur; which en- 
ded, he rcceiucs his fecond kiffc, and by 
the rigor of the Soueraigne, fals into a fit 
of melancholy, worfe, or more defpe- 
rate then the firft. 

The fifth, and laft Act is the Cata- 
ftrophe, or knitting vp of all, where Fly 
brings word to the Hofty of the lard Beau~ 
forts being married priuately in the new 
{table, to the fuppoPd Lady, his fonnc ; 
which the Hoft rcceiues as an omen of 
mirth. But complaines, that Lovel is gon 
to bed melancholique, when Prudence ap- 
peares dreft in the new fuit applauded by 
her hady, and employd to rctriuc Loaei. 
The Hoji encounters them, with this rela- 



'33 /Vh] Pruc G paxiuD 138 Miiutcin'd ) coodcna'd 1691, 
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tion of h. Beauforti marlagc, which is fc- 
conded by the L. hatimer, and all the fer- 
uants of the houfe. In this while, L. Beau- 
fort comes in, and profcffes it, calls for his 
bed, and bridc-bowlc, to be made ready, 
the Hoji forbids both, fhcwes whom bee 
hath married, and difcouers him to be his 
fonm^ a boy. The Lord' Bridcgrome con- 
founded, the l^urfe enters like a franticke 
bed-lem, cries out on F/w, fayes fhee is vn- 
done, in her daughter, who is confeffed to 
be the hard Frampuls child, fifter to the o- 
therLady, theHoJr to be theirFather. She 
hiswife. He finding his children, beftows 
them one on Lo//^/, the other on the Lord 
Beau/hrf^ the Inne vpon F/te, who had 
beene a Gipfey with him, offers a portion 
with Prudence^ for her wit, which is refu- •:» 
fed ; and fhe taken, by the Lwd hatjmer, to 
wife ; for the crowne of her vertue, and 
goodncffe. And all are contented. 
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The Scene BARNET. 
The PERSONS of the PLAY. 

With fom« rhort Characteri/me of the chiefe Acton. 

GOod-Oocke. Oit Hoft (playd veil) alias, 
the Lord Fiampul. He prrtfnda to h« o Gen- 
tleman, and a SdioUr, neglected by the 
timeg, tnrnee Hoft, and keepe* an Ittnt, the Signs of 

> the light Heart, in Bamet : is /uypo/ed to hau« ont 
ont-lt/ Sotme, hut it found to hone none, biti tieo 
Daughtert, Francis, and LEetitia. trAo itas loH 
jtong. itc. 

Louel. A compleat GentUman, a Souldier, and 

> a Seholer, is a melancholjf Gu^ in the iitiw ; jSrjt 
quarrtld, after, much honor'd, and belou'd hf the 
Hoft. He ia knoirne to haue beene Page, to the old 
lio. BtaafoTi, follou'd him in fA« French warrea, af- 
ter a companion of his ^udieg, and left Guardian to 

I hi$ fonne. Hte is affifitd in hit lout to the Lady 
Ftatnptil, 6y the Hoft, and the Chambermaid, Pru- 
dence. He was one, that acted well too. 

Ferret. Who is alfo called Stote, and Vermin, ia 

LoveU feruant, a fetloic of a yuick; nimble tit, 

• knowes the manners and affrriions of people, and 

can make profitable, and timely difcoufries of them. 

Franke. Huppof'd a boy, and the Hofts fonM, 
borrowed to be dr«^ for a Lady, and fet rp as a 
Jlale by Prudence, to catch Beaufort, or Latimer, 

Tbc Scene UASMcr ) toOowt Dramaio PuaOKAX G The Pnuo3(i «r 
Ibc PlavJ DRAMABt POESOKAt G I plafd ] plaid 1691, 1716 
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prooues to be Ljelitia. yO?w to Frances, and Lord •» 
Fratnpuls ^onger daughter, etolNe bj/ a beggrr-wo' 
maM,j'krtrttf, put into hoyen iipparrell,ft>ld to the Hoft, 
and brought rp by him as his fonne. 

Nurse. A poore ehare-womait in the Itme, with 
one eye, that tend» the hoy, ia thought the Iri/h beg- *» 
ger that /old htm, hut i» truly the Lady Frampul, 
Kho left her home melancholique, and iealous that 
her Lord hu'd her not, becau/e she brought him none 
btft daughters, and liueg, mikuowne to her husband, 
a» he to her. n 

Frances. Suppo/ed the Lady Frampu[. being re- 
puted hie fole daughter, and heire, the Barony de- 
feending rpon her, is a Lady o/ great fortunes, and 
beauty, but phantnjlicall : thinks nothing a fe- 
licity, but to hnue a multitude of feruants, *• 
and be eall'd MiAreffe by them, comes to the Inne to 
be merry, with a Chambermaid otdy, and her Ser- 
uanlx her ghejls, d-c. 

Prudence. The Chamber-maid, ia elected Souc- 
raigne of the Sporte ih the Inne, gouemt* all, com- n 
mands, and fo ordem. an the Lord Latimer is excee- 
dingltf taken with her, and lakes her to his wiftf in 
conclufion. 

Lord Latimer 

and Lord Beaufort, are a paire of m 
yong Lords, feruattts and ghtjU to the Lady Fram- 
pul, but as Latimer /oWV enamour'd of Prudence,/o 
doth Beaufort on the boy, Ike \iof\s fonne, fei vpfor 
Ltetitia, the yonger Jifier, which fhee prooues to bee 
indted, " 

16 Ftampul'i i6gi L MoId 1691, U* tiol'a 171G ttolcn G a? 
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Sir Glorious Tipto. A Knight, and Colonell. 
hath tht luck to thinks ittU of hitt^el/f, trithout a 
riuall, talkes yloriov/lt( of autf thing, but very /W- 
dtyme ia in the right. He is the Ladies gh^Jl, and 
her /truant loo; but this dag vtterty negleet» hi* 
/eruie«, or that him. For he it fo enamour'd oh the 
Fly of the I»ne, and the Militia Mow Jlayre-i, with 
Hodge Muffle, and Bat : Burft, gh«Jls that come in, 
and Trundle, Bamabe, de. as no other foctetg re- 
«i l^heU* teith him. 

Fly. Is the Parafite of the Jnne, vifiter generaU 
of the hou/e, one that had heene a Jtrolling Gipfec, 
bta now « redam'd, to be Infiamer of the reckonings. 

Peirce. The Drawrr, htighttd bg the Colonel, 
T* fiil'd Sir Pierce, and gong Anone, one of the eki^e 
<(f the in/anterg. 

lordan. The Chamherlaine, Another of the Mi- 
litia, (t an officer, eoinmands the Tertia of the Beds. 

lug. The Taf^, a Through-fare of A'evea. 
n Peck. The Hostler. 

Bat : Butfl. A broken Citizen, an in and in man. 
Hodge Huffle. A cheater, his champion. 
Nick Stuffe. The Ladies Taghr. 
Pinnacia Stulfe. His leife. 
Trundle. A Coachman. 
Bamabe. A hir'd Coachman. 
Staggers. The Smith. 
Tree. The Sadler. 



Onlg talk'd on. 
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The Prologue. 

^^Ou are welcomt, welcome all, to the new Inne : 
^ Thouf/h the old hi^e, we hope our cheare will win 
Your aeeeplatioN: ice ha' the fame Cootcf, 
Still, and the /at, icko /atftt, you /ha' not look* 
Long, for your bill of /are, but euety di/h a 

Be /eru'd in, i' the time, and to your wi/h : 
If any thing be /et to a wrong tajit, 
'Tis not the meat, there, but the mouth'e di/plac'd, 
Betnoue but that Jick palat, all is well. 
For thu, the /ecure drefftr badd me. teli, •• 

Nothing more hurts iufi meetings, then a croud; 
Or, when the expectation's grouse too loud: 
TTiat the nice Jlomack, would ha' this or that, 
And being ask'd, or erg'd, it knowea not what: 
When /harpe, or fweet, hitue heene loo much a /tafi, «i 
And both out liu'd the palate o/ the ghefi. 
Beware to bring /ueh appetites to the /lage. 
They doe confeffe a weake, fick, queafie age. 
And a /hrew'd grudging too of ignorance, 
When clothes and /aces 'boue the men advance : •• 

Heare /or your health, then, But at any hand, 
Bt/ore you iudge, voueh/a/e to vnderjland, 
Concoct, digufi : %/ then, it doe not hit, 
Some are in a confumption o/ wit, 

Deepe, he darea /ay, he will not thinkt, that all— « 

For Hecticka are not epidemical!. 
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THE 

NEW INNE 

Act I. Scene i. 

Hcjl. Ferret. 

I Km not pleas'd, indeed, you are i' the riglit : 
Nor is my houfe pleas'd, if my fignc could fpeake, 
The (igne o' the light Heart. There, you may read it; 
So may your mafter too, if he looke on't. 
A heart weigh"d with a fether, and out weigh'd too : > 
A brayne-child o' mine owne! and I am proud on't! 
And if his worfhip thinke, here, to be melancholy, 
In ("pight of me or my wit, he is deceiu'd ; 
I will maintayne the ftehus 'gainft all humors, 
And all complexions i' the body of Man, " 

That's my word, or i" the Ifle of Britaine! 

You haue reafon good mine hoft. Hof. Sir I 
haue rime too. 
Whether it be by chance or art, 
A htauif purfe maken a light Hrart. 
There 'tis exprcft ! firft, by the purfe of gold, ** 

A heauff pur/e, and then two Turtles, wmArM, 
A heart with a light (tuck in't, a light heart! 
Old Abbot f//ip could not inuent better, 
Or Prior B&lton witli his Mt and Ton. 

SD. A /teem in tkt Imm. Entfr Hojl, felievrd ty Fmtt. G I, a 
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f» I Bth an Innekeepcr, and know my grounds, 
A'l'l "Hily hrin; Bnyne o' man, I ftudy "beai: 
I MMin Im' luuiati f^ierU to driue my (Jot^bk, 

Ail'l wlilllllny I>uycH to bring my hanieft home. 

Itf I IIimII limtc nu FUyleft thwack. Here, your maftcr, 

tl Allrt you hN' bctnt this fomight, drawing fleas 
l>(tl itf my iiiHtlrH, iind pounding 'hem in cages 
Phi ttltl ot mriU, & thofe rop'd round with pack-thred, 
(IrMWlio lliuiow tiinllime I a fine fubtilty! 
Of \mU\u through u multiplying glafle, 

p> V|»ou w iMptiu'd iTiih'loufe. or a cheefe-mitc 
I'm Iiw ittlImM, h<i Ihn Tports of nature, 
With « iiMl SpHitini nc(Hll«! speculations 
'Hml (lo» hcvomr thr «>;c. I doe confeffct 
Ai liit>«(Viriii|t an Ant« rgjirs with the Silke-wonne*, 

H Hy ■ phttiitnltiqu(> inlUuuient of thred, 
Hhiill ^hie you their iult ditTerence, to a haire! 
Or rlw iT-oourrinn o' dt^ad tlyes, with cnims! 
(Aiiuthrr qiirini onu'lulton i' the ithjifieki) 
Which I ha fecnc you bulic at, through the key-hole— 

c But nr»ier had the fate to fee a flye £nt. Lotul. 

Aliue i' your cupn, or once heard, drinke mine hod, 
Or fuch a chearfull chirping charme come from you. 



Act I. Scene a. 

LovH. FnrH. /f<l4. 

Whafs that ? what's that T fW. A bu«ing of mine" 
About a flye! a mumiure that he has. [holt 
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Soji. Sir I am telling your Stote here, Monfieur 
Ferret, 
(For that 1 heare'i; his name) and dare tell you, Sir, 
If you haue a minde to be melancholy, and mully, , 
There's Footnians Inne, at the townes end, the flockes, 
Or Carriers Place, at figne o'the broken Waine, 
Manlions of State '. Take vp your harbour there ; 
There are both tlyes and Aeas, and all variety 
Of verminc, for infpection, or direction. ,a 

Lop. We ha fet our reft vp here, Sir, i'your Heart. 

Hojl. Sir fet your heart at reft, you fhall not doe it : 
Vnlefle you can be iouiall. Brayne o'man, 
Be iouiall firft, and drinke, and dance, and drinke. 
Your lodging here, and wiyour daily dumps, .5 

Is a mere libell 'gayn' my houfe and me ; 
And, then, your fcandalous commons. Lor. How 
mine hoftT 

H(Jl, Sir, they doe fcandall me, vpo' the road, here 
A poore quotidian rack o'mutton, roafted, 
Drie, to be grated ! and that driuen downe •• 

With beare. and butter-milke, mingled together, 
Or clarified wht-y, inllead of Claret! 
It is againft my free-hold, my inheritance, 
My Magna eharia. Cor Itetificat, 

To drinke fuch balder dafh, or bonny clabbee ! ■» 

Gi'me good wine, or catholique, or chriftian, 
Wine is the word, that glads the heart of man : 
And mine's the houfe of wine. Sack, fay's my bufh, 
Be meny, and drinke Skerry : that's my poKlie ! 
For I fhall neucr ioy i'my light heart. t» 

So long as [ conceiue a fullen gheft, 
Or any thing that's earthy ! Lop. Humerous Hoft. 
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Hoifi. I care not if 1 be. Lot. But airy alfo, 
Not to defraud you of your rights, or trench 

1) Vpo' your priviledges, or great charter. 
(For thofe are euer)' hoftlers language now) 
Say, you were borne beneath thofe fmiUng ftaires, 
Haue made you Lord, and owner of the Heart, 
Of the Light Heart in Hamet; fuffer vs 

*e Who are more SatHrutne, t'enioy the fhade 
Of your round roofc yet. Host. Sir 1 keepe no fhades 
Nor fhelters, 1: for either Owles or Rere-mife. 



Act I. Scene 3. 

Ftrret. Hojl. Louel. 

He'll make you a bird of night. Sir. Hofi. BlelTe 
you child, 
Youl make you felues fuch. 

Uv. That yourfonminehoftrlf /'•,r;*',^f ^'^ 

' \la ku thiU e' the by 

Hofi. He's all the fonnes I haue Sir. Lov. Prettj' boy ! 
Goes he to fchoole ? Fer. O Lord, Sir, he prates Latine 
s And 'twere a parrat, or a play-boy. Lov. Thou — 
Commend'ft him fitly. Fer. To the pitch, he flies, Sir, 
Hee'l tell you what is Latine for a looking-glafle, 
A beard-brufh, rubber, or quick-warming pan. 
Lov. What's that? Fer. a wench, i' the Inn-phrage 
is al thefe; 
A looking-glaffc in her eye, 
A beard-brufli with her lips, 
A rubber with her hand, 
And a wanning pan with her hips. 
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Scifi. This, in your fcurnle dialect. But my Inne 
Knowes no fuch language. F. That*s becaufe, mine 

boft, 
You doe profefTe the teaching him your felfe, 

Hojl. Sir. I doe teach him fomewhat. By degrees, 
And with a funnell, I make ihifl to fill 
The narrow vefTell, he is but yet, a bottell. 

Lot). O let him lofe no time, though. Hot. Sir, 

he do's not. 
hov. And lefTe his manners. Hot. I prouide for 
thofe. too. 
Come hither Franke, speake to the gentleman 
In Latine : He is melancholy : fay, 
I long to Tee him merry, and fo would treat him. 

Fra. Subtrijlif ri/u' es tfft aliquantuiUm patri. 
Qui U lattti excipere, ttiam ac tractate gejiit. Lov, 
Pulchri. 
HoJl. Tell him, I feare it bodes vs fome ill luck. 
His too referucdneffe. Fra. Veretur pattr, 
Ht quid ncbit mali ominit apportet ijle 
Kimit praclu/ut vultus. Lor. Belli. A fine child ! y 
You wou'not part with him, mine hoftT H. Who 

told you 
i would not? Lov. I but aske you. Hot. And I 

anfwere. 
To whom? for what? Lot. To me, to be my Page. 
Stjl. 1 know no mtfchiefe yet the child hath done, 
To deferue fuch a deftiny. Lop. Why! Bo. Go 

down boy, « 

And get your break-faft. Trult me, I had rather 
Take a faire halter, wafh my hands, and hang him 
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My Telf^, make a cteane riddance of him: then— 
U. What? 
i/<yf. Then dam him to that defperate courfe of life. 

4. l,w. Call you that defperate, which by a line 
\ If inllilution, from our Anceftore, 
Itiilh hrrnc dcriu'd downe to vs, and recciu'd 
In • hjcc«nion, for the nobleft way 
(^f hrv«(lin|[ vp our youth, in letters, armcs, 

M Fairo mrinc, difctiurfcs. ciuill exerdfe. 
And all thr hlaxon of a Gentleman! 
Wlintn tun hr Irame to vault, to ride, to fence, 
'I'u numn hl» iKMiy gTacefuUcrT to fpeake 
Hi4 langitwtiv purer r or to tune his minde, 

M iM iitattntiu, more to the harmony of Nature 
Then, in ihde noun-cries of nobility T— 

/M I Ili«t w*». when the nourceries felfe, was noble. 
And uuly vctmir mude it. not the mercatc, 
Thai litliM wtiic not \'ente<l at the drum, 

II Oi coniiiitiii uiit-cry; goodnelTe gaue the greatncfle, 
And )rrculm--rrr worfliip : Euery houfe became 
An AcAdein.v i>f htmour, and those parts — 
We fee depancd, in the practife, now, 
Quite from the inllitution. Lwr. Why doe you fay To ? 

•• Or thinke fo envioufly T doc they not llill 
Leame tliere, the CtuXmrnr^a skill, the art of Tkraee^ 
To ride? or PMtut mylleiy, to fence? 
The Pyrrkick gefture», both to dance, and fpring 
In armour, to be actiue for the WairesT 

•1 To ftudy figures, numbers, and proportions, 
May yeeld 'hem great in counfels, and the arts 
Graue A'(j(«r, and the wife FIj/m practifd T 
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To make their Englifh fweet vpon their tongue! 

As reu'rend Chaucer fayes? Uoji. Sir you millake, 

To play Sir I'andarm my copy hath it, 

And carry melTaf^es to Madam Cr«//ide. 

Inftead of backing the brave Steed, o' momiags, 

To mount the Chambermaid ; and for a leap« 

O'the vauhing horfe. to ply the vauking houfe: 

For cxercilc of armes, a bale of dice, 

Or two or three packs of cards, to fhew the cheat. 

And nimblenelTe of hand : millake a cloake 

From my Lords back, and pawnc it. Eafe his pockets 

Of a fuperfluous Watch ; or geld a lewell 

Of an odde (lone, or fo. Twinge three or foure buttons *- 

From off my Ladyes gownc. Thefe are the arts, 

Or feuen Uberall deadly fciences 

Of Pagery. or rather Paganifme, 

As the tides run. To which, if he apply him, 

He may, perhapif, take a degree at Tiburnt, ■> 

A ycare the earlier: come to read a lecture 

Vpon AqHiMa» at S. Thoma» a Waterings, 

And fo goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle! 

Lov. Vo'are tart, mine hoft, and talke abuuc your 
feafoning, 
Ore what you feeme : it fhould not come, me thinkcs, «• 
Vnder your cap, this vcinc of fait, and f harpncffe ! 
Thefe ftrikings vpon learning, now and then? 
How long haue you, (if your dul ghed may aske it,) 
Droue this quick trade, of keeping the tight-heart, 
Your Manfion, Palace here, or Hoftelry, » 

HuA- Troth, / was borne to fomewhat. Sir, aboue it 
Lov. I eafily suspect that : Mine hoft, your name. 
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H»/. The; call me Good-tock. £m. Sbv aad foa 
oodfeAe it, 
Both t'vDto- langnagc tRaty. and toot beaiing. 

m, Btf. Yet an. Sir. are not Conoea o'tfae vfaite Hea ; 
Nor caa we, as the SMfjbr Eajre*. cone all 
To be wiapt foft aod vanne in fottanes smock: 
When ihe is pleas'd to trick, or tiQinpc tnankinde: 
Soiae may be Coles. a« in the cards : but, then 

«« Some matt be knaoes, fome varlets. baudes. aod oftlers, 
Aa aces, daizea, cards o'ten, to face it 
Oot. i'the game, which aD the world is. Vm. Bat 
/t being i'your free-will (as 'twasi to cboofe 
What parts yoa would faflaine, me thinkes. a man 

•nOr your fagadty. and cleare nofbiH, fhoald 
Haue made, another choife, then of a place 
So fordid, as the keeping of an /nne : 
Where euery louial Tinker, for bis chtnke, 
May cr>', mine hoft, to cranbe, yme n drinkt; 

i» And dot not /links, but /kinke, or tt/t ym jUmke. 
Sopu, Baud, and Cheattr, call you by the rumames, 
And knowne Synwyma of your profeflion. 

Ho/. But if / be no fuch; who then'« the Rogue, 
In vnderftanding. Sir, / meane* who enes? 

»■• Who ttnklcth then? or perfonaies Thwn. Tinker? 
Your weazill here may tell you / taike baady, 
And teach my boy it ; and you may beleeue him : 
But Sir at your ownc peril, if / doe not : 
And at his too, if he doe lie. and afBrme it. 

•*) No flander ftrikes, teffe hurts, the innocent. 
If / be honeft, and that all tlie cheat 
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Be, of my felfe, in keeping this Light Heart, 

Where, / imagine all the world's a Play ; 

The ftate, and mens affaires, all pafTages 

Of life lo fpring new /cenex come in, goe out, 

And fhift, and vanifh ; and if / haue got 

A feat, to fit at eafe here, i' mine /nne. 

To fee the Comedy; and laugh, and chuck 

At the variety, and throng of humors, 

And difpolitions, that come iuftling in, 

And out ilill, an they one drouc hence another: 

Why. will you enuy me my happineffe? 

Becaufe you are fad, and lumpifh ; cany a Loade-llone 

fyova pocket, lo hang kniues on; or let rings, 

T'entice light llrawes to leape at hem : are not taken >•• 

With the alacrities of an hoft ! 'Tis more. 

And iufllier. Sir, my wonder, why you tooke 

My houfe vp, Fidler* Hall, the Seate of noyfe, 

And mirth, an /nne here, lo be droulie in, 

And lodge your lethargie in the Light Heart, •« 

As if fome cUmd from Court had beene your Harbinger, 

Or Cheape-fide debt-Bookes, or fome MiltrelTe charge, 

Seeing your loue grow corpulent, gi'it a dyei, 

By abfence some, fuch mouldy pafTinn ! [cal'd. 

Lo. "Tis guelTd vnhappily. Fe. Mine hort, yo'are 'i" 

H. I come, boyes. L. Ferret haue not you bin 
ploughing 
With this mad Oxe, mine hoft ? nor he with you ? 

Fer. For what Sir? Lov. Why, to finde my 
riddle out. 

Ftr. I hope, you doe beleeue, Sir, I can finde 
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■s» Other difcourfe to be at. then my Matter 

With Hoflcs. and Hoft'lers. Lou. If you can, 'tis welt. 
Goe downe, and fee, who they are come in, what gheits ; 
And bring me word. 

Act I. Scene 4. 
Lov*t. 

O loue, what paflion art thou ! 
So tyrannous! and trecherous! firft t'en-flaue. 
And then betray, all that in truth do scrue thee! 
That not the wifeft, nor the waned creature, 

i Ciin more diJTemble thee, then he can beare 
Hot burning coalcs, in his bare palrae, or bofame! 
And lelTe, conceale, or hide thee, then a flafh 
Of enflam'd powder, whofe whole light doth lay it 
Open, to all difcoucrj-, cucn of thofe, 

••Who haue but halfe an eye, and lefTe of nofe! 
An Hod, to find me! who is, commonly, 
The log, a little othis fide the figne-poft ! 
Or, at the bell, fome round growne thing! a lug, 
Fac'd, with a beard, that fills out to the ghefla, 

'I And takes in, fro'ihe fragments o'their ieltes? 
But, I may wrong this, out of futlenncs, 
Or my mis-taking humor? Pray thee, phanffie. 
Be lay'd, againe. And, gentle- Melancholy, 
Do not opprcffe me. I will be as filent, 

» As the tame louer fhould be, and as foolifli. 

Act I. Scene 5. 

Hoji. Ferret. Louel. 

My Gheft, my Gheft, be loiaaU, I befeech thee. 
r haue frefh golden ghetts, ghelts o'the game: 
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Three coach-full ! Lords ! and Ladies '. new come in. 

And 1 wiil cry them to thee, "and thee, to them, 

So I can tpring a fmile, but i'this brow, i 

That like the nijiged Roman Alderman,- — 

Old matter Groflc, fumam'd Ajelatnoi. Em. Ftrret. 

Was neuer feene to laugh, hut at an AITe. 

F«r. Sir here's the Lady Fram/ivl. Lou. How! 
Fer. And her train. 
ImtA Btttufort, & Lor<l Latimer, the Coronel i« 

Tipto', with Miftris Cis. the Chamber-mayd : 
Tntndle, the Coachman — Loh. Stop, difcharge the 

lioufe : 
And get my horfes ready, bid the Groome 
Bring 'hem to the back gate. Uo». What meane you 
SirT 

Lo%L. To take faire leaue. mine Hoft. Hos. I hope, 
my Ghesi, m 

Though I haue talked fomwhat aboue ray fhare, 
At large, and bene i'the altitudes, th'cxtrauagants, 
Neither my felfe, nor any of mine haue gi'n you 
The caufe, to quit my houfe, thus, on the fodaine. 

Lqu. No, I affirme it, on my faith. Excufe me, » 
From fuch a rudenes ; 1 was now beginning 
To taft. and loue you: and am heartily fory, 
Any occafion fhould be fo compelling. 
To \Tge my abrupt departure, thus. But — 
Neceffity's a Tyran, and commands it, « 

Ho/. She fhall command me firft to fire my bufh; 
Then breake vp houfe: Or, if that will not feme, 
To breake with all the world. Tume country bankrupt. 
I'mine owne towne, vpo*the Mercat-day, 
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V Ant] Ifc pniteftffd. for my butter, and egges, 
To till- lull liodge of uAles. and bottle of hay; 
Ere you Dtitll Icauv mc, I vrill brcake my heart: 
Condi, nmt Co«ch-hoifes, Lords, and Ladies pack? 
All my fn-lh chclts fh«U llinke : I le pul my ligne, down 

ii<\tniitMt mine Inne, to an Almcs-houfe! or a Spittle, 
Kkir tMrr«, i^ iViich-fcUei^ ! Tume it. to 
An Acfclriny i>'rojiur« I or gi'it away 
Kor It fto»-fchoole. U» breed vp beggcrs in. 
Ami frmi hrm to the ^.-Anting Vniuerfities 

)■ HofitiT* you leaue me. Lm*. Troth, and 1 confelTe, 
1 AI11 KNilh, intnr hofl. to leaue you: your exprefTiOtiS 
Hitlh tukc, and hold me. But, in cafe I (tsy, 
I mull enioyne you and your whole family 
To priuacy, and to conceale me. For, 

ti The fccrrl i«, 1 would not willingly. 
See, or Iw feene, to any of this ging, 
Krpecially, the Lady. H<tf. Braine o'man. 
What montler is fhe? or Cocatrice in veluet, 
'■'hill kiU thus T Lop. O good wordSs mine hofl. She is 

t* A noble Lady ! great in blood ! and fortune ! 
Faire! and a wit! but of fo bent a phanlTie, 
Ah fhe thinks nought a happinelTe, but to hauc 
A multitude of feruants* and, to get them, 
(Though fhe be very honeft) yet fhe venters 

H Vpon thefe precipices, that would make her 
Not feeme fo, to fome prying, narrow natures. 
We call her. Sir, the Lady fhincM Framput, 
Daughter and heire to the Lord Framput. Uof. Who? 
He that did loue in Oxford, firli, a ftudent, 

*• And, after, married with the daughter of— Lo. Silly. 
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Uof. Right, of whom the tale went, to turoe 

Puppet-m'. 

Lot. And trauell with roMi; Qoo/e, the Motion-man : 

Hof. And lie, and liuc with the Gipjitt halfe a 
yeare 
Together, from his wife. Lo. The very fame; 
The mad I-ord Frampul ! And this fame is his daughter ! *s 
But as cock-bniin'd as ere the father was ! 
There were two of "hem, Frances and lyetltta ; 
But Ltetirr was loit yong ; and, as the rumor 
Flew then, the mother vpon it \oH her felfe. 
A fond weakc woman, went away in a melancholy, >• 
Becaule fhe braught him none but girles, fhe thought 
Her husband lou'd her not. And he, as foolifh, 
Too late rcfenting the caufe giu'n, went after, 
In queft of her, and was not heard of iince. 

Ho/. A ftrange divilion of a famiUe! n 

Lov. And fcattered, as i'the great confusion! 

Ho/. But yet the Lady, th'heire, enioyes the land. 

Lov. And takes all lordly wayes how to coiifume it 
As nobly at fhe can ; if cloaihes, and feafting. 
And the authoriz'd meanes of riot will doe it. Ent.Ftr. *•* 

Iloji. She fhewes her extract, and 1 honor her 
for it 



Act I. Scene 6. 

Ferret, l/teel. Hofi. Cicelif-. 
Your hoffes Sir are ready ; and the houfe 
Dif— Lou. Pieafd, thou thinkft? Fer. I cannot tel, 
dischargd 
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r am fure it is. Lm. Charge it agiin, good F«rr^. 
And make mready the horfes : Tboa knovft how. 
• Chalke, and rextew the roodds. I am. now 
Kdbla'd to ftay. Per. I eafiljr tboagfat so. 
When yoa fhooU beare what's puipoTd. L, What? 

Fer. To throw 
The houTe oui o'tfae windoT HtJL Braine o'roan. 
I rhall ha' the woril o'tfaat! will they not throw 
» My houfhoM Duffe out. firit ? Cufhions. and Carpets. 
Chaires, ftoolcs, &. bedding* is not their fpc^ts my 
mine? 
Lm. Feare not. mine hofl, I am not o'the fellowfhip. 
Fer. \ cannot fee. Sir, bow you will auotd it ; 
They know already, all. you are i'the houfe. 
Lm. Who know ? F. The Lords : they haue 
<i fecne me, & enqnir'd it. 

Imv. Why were you feene T Ftr. Becaufe indeed 
I had 
No med'cine, Sir, to goe inuilible: 
No Feme-feed in my pocket ; Nor an Opal 
Wrapt in a Bay-Ieafe, i'my left 6ft, 
To charme their eyes with. U. He dos giue yoa 
•• reafons 

Ab round as Gijm ring: which, fay the Ancients. 
Wait a hoop ring; and that is, round as a hoop! 
ht3v. You will ha' your Hfbut ftilt, mine hoft. Hot. 

I mua. 
Ftr, My Lady, too, lookt out o'the windo, & cal'd me. 
•» And fee where Secretary Pru. comes from her, Em. Pm. 
Emploi'd vpon fome AmbalTy vnto you — 
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Udfi. lie meet her, if fhe come vpon emplotment ; 
Faire Lady, welcome, as your hoft can make you. 

Pru. Forbeare, Sir, 1 am firft to haue mine audience. 
Before the complement. This gentleman »• 

Is my addreCfe to. IIo,/l. And it is in (late. 

Pn4. My Lady. Sir, as glad o'the encounter 
To finde a feruant here, and fiich a feruant. 
Whom fhe fo values; with her beft refpecte, 
Deftres to be rcmembrcd: and inuite» is 

Your nobleneffe. to be a part, to day, 
Of the fociety. and mirth intended 
By her, and the yong Lords, your fellow-feruants. 
Who are alike ambitious of enioying 
The faire rcqucil; and to that end haue fent «■ 

Me. their, imperfect Orator, to obtaine it: 
Which if 1 may, they haue elected me, 
And crown'd mc, with the title of a fouerajgnc 
Of the dayes fports deuifed i'the Inne, 
So you be plcaf'd to addu your fuffragc to it. n 

Lov. So I be pleas'd, my gentle miftreffe Prudenet? 
You cannot thinke me of that courfe condition, 
T'enuy you any thing. Hojl. That's nobly fay'd! 
And like my gheft ! Lop. I gratulate your honor: 
And fhould, with cheare. lay hold on any handle, >• 
That could aduance it. But for me to thinke, 
I can be any rag, or particle 
O'your Ladyes care, more then to fill her lift, 
She being the Lady, that profeffeth ftill 
To loue no foule, or body, but for cndes; « 

Which are her fports : And is not nice to fpeake this, 
But doth prociame it, in all companies: 
Her Ladifhip mud pardon my weake counfeU, 
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And weaker will, if it decline t'obay her. 
«• Pru. O malter Louet you muft not giue credit 
To all tliat Ladies publiquely profelTe, 
Or talkc, oth voUec. vnto their reruanis: 
Their tongues and thoughts, oft times lie far afunder. 
Yet, when they pleafe. they haue their cabinet counfels, 
And refcrud thoughts, and can retire thenifelues 
As well as others. H<ijl. I. the fubtleft of vs! 
AI that is borne within a Ladies lips— 
i*ru. Is not the ilTuc of their hearts, mine hoft. 
Hof. Or kiffe. or drinke afore me. iVw. Stay, ex- 
cufe me 
?(> Mine errand is not done. Yet. if her Ladyfhips 
Slighting, or difefteeme. Sir. of your feruicc. 
Hath formerly begot any diitafle. 
Which 1 not know of : here, 1 vow vnto you, 
Vpon a Chambermaids fimplicity. 
li Keferuing, Hill, the honour of my Lady, 
I will be bold to hold the glaffe vp to her. 
To fhew her Ladyfhip where fhe hath err'd, 
And how to tender fatisfaction : 
So you vouchfafe to prnue. but the dayes venter. 
Ho. What fay you, Sir? where are you? are you 
to within ? 

Lov. Yes : I will waite vpon her, and the company. 
Ho/, It is enough, Queene Prmienct, I will bring 
him : 
And, o'this kiffe. I long'd to kiffe a Queene ! 
Loe. There is no life on earth, but being In loue! 
N There are no lludies, no delights, no bufineffe, 
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No entercourfe, or trade of fenfe, or foule. 

Bui what is loue ! I was the kzieft creature, 

The moft vnprofitable Itgne of nothing. 

The verieft drone, and flept away my life 

Beyond the Dormoufe. till I was in loue! «» 

And, now, I can out-wakc the Nightingale, 

Out-watch an vl'urer, and out-walke him too, 

Stalkc like a ghoft, that haunted 'bout a treafure : 

And all that phant'li'd treafure, it is loue! 

Hojl. But is your name Louf-Ul, Sir, or Loue-uvU? n 
I would know that. Lov. I doe not know't my felfe, 
Whether it is. But it i<t Loue hath beene 
The hereditary palTion of our houfe, 
My gentle hoft, and, as I gueHc, my friend ; 
The truth is. I haue lou'd thw I^dy long, »• 

And irapotenlly, with defire enough, 
But no fucccfle : for I haue (tilt forborne 
To expreffe it, in my perfon. to her. Ho/. How then ? 

Lov. I ha' Tent her toyes. verfes, and Anagram's 
Trials o'wit, mere trifles fhe has commended, ■•» 

But knew not whence they came, nor could fhe guefTe. 

HtiJL This was a pretty ridling way of wooing ! 

Lop. I oft haue bene, too, in her company ; 
And look'd vpon her, a whole day ; admird her ; 
Lou'd her, and did not tell her fo; lou'd Uill, >» 

Look'd Uill, and loud : and lou'd, and look'd, and figh'd ; 
But, as a man neglected. I came of, 
And vnrcgarded — Hojl, Could you blame her, Sir, 
When you were lilent, and not faid a word? 

Lov. O but I lou'd the more : and fhe might read it »i 
Beft, in my filence, had fhe hin—HciJl. As melan- 
chotique 
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As you arc. 'Pray you, why would you (land mute, Sir? 

Lot. O Ihereon hangs a hiAory, mine holt. 
Did you euer know, or heare, of the Lord Beem/ort, 

«" Who fcru'd fo brauely in Francf ? I was his i>age. 
And, ere he dy'd, his friend ! I follow'd him, 
Firil, i'the waires : and i'the times of peace, 
I waited on his Ihidies: which were right. 
He had no Arthurs, nor no Bofieltfr's, 

•■) No Knights o'the Sumte, nor AinadU dt OanU't, 
PrimatioHs, and Pantagruei's, publique Nothings; 
Abortiues of the fabulous dsirke cloyfter. 
Sent out to poifun courts, and infelt manners: 
But great Achilles. Agamemnona acts, 

"je Sage Sf^org counfels, and Viyjlfs flights. 
Tydidtt fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal! phant'lte, for examples 
Of the Heroick vertue. Or, as FiVyi/, 
That mailer of the Epick poeme, hmn'd 

>u Pious jSneaa, his religious Prince, 

Bearing his aged Parent on his fhoulders. 

Rapt from the flumes of Troy, with his yong fonne! 

And thf^fc he brought to practifc, and to ^-fe. 

He gaue me lirlt my breeding, I acknowledge, 

•♦•Then fhowr'd his bounties on me, like the ffovra, 
That open-handed fit vpon the clouds. 
And prefTe the liberaUly of heauen 
Oowne to the laps of ihankfull men ! But then, 
The trult committed to me, at his death, 

Ml Was aboue all ! and left fo firong a tye 

On all my powers! as time fhall not diflblue! 
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TUI it difsolue it felfc, and bury all ! 

The care of his braue heire, and only fonne! 

Who being a vertuous, fweet, yong, hopefull Lord, 

Hath caft his firil affections on this Lady. >f* 

And though 1 know, and may prefume her fuch, 

As, out of humor, will returnc no loue; 

And therefore might indifferently be made 

The courting- (lock, for all to practifc on. 

As f he doth practife on all vs, to fcome : «! 

Yet, out of a religion to my charge, 

And debt profeff'd, / ha'madtr a felfe-decree, 

N'erc to exprclse my perfon; though my paflion 

Bume me to cinders, llaji. Then yo'are not fu fubtle, 

Or halfe fo read in Louc-craft, as / tooke you. '«• 

Come, come, you are no Phoenix : an' you were, 

/ fhould expect no miracle from your afhes. 

Take Tome aduice. Be llill that rag of loue, 

You are. Bume on, till you tunie tinder. 

This Chambermaid may hap to proue the fteele, •<» 

To ftrike a fparke out o'the tlint, your miftre&e. 

May beget bonfires yet, you doc not know, 

What light may be forc'd out, and from what darknes. 

Imp. Nay, / am fo refolu'd, as Itill lie loue 
Tho' not confefee it. H^^/l. That's, Sir, as it chances : '7» 
Wee'll throw the dice for it: Cheare vp. Lov. /doe. 



Act 2. Scene i. 
Ladtf. Prudence. 
Come wench, this fute will feme : difpatch, make ready. 
It was a great deale with the bigged for me ; 
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Whicb made roc leane it off after once wearing. 
How do's it fit? wilt come together T /Vw. hardly. 
Lad. Thou mull make fbift with it. Pride feeles 
1 no pain. 

Girt tbee hard. Fm. Pox o'this errand Tayloor, 
He angers me beyond all marke of patience. 
Thefe bafc Mefha^kka neaer keepe their word. 
In anj thing they promife. /Vh. Tti their trade, madam; 
« To fweare and breake, they all grow rich by breaking. 
More then their words ; their bonefties, and credits. 
Are ftill the firft commodity they put off. 
Lad. And worll. it feemes. which makes 'hem do't 
fo often. 
If he had but broke with me. I had not car'd, 
tj But, with the company, the body politique — 

Pru. Frnlbate oar whole deflgne, hauing that time, 
And the materials in fo long before? 

Xjad. And he to faile in all, and dtfappoint vs? 
The rogue deferues a torture^iV«. To be crop'd 
•o With his owne Scizzer«. Lad. Let's deuife him one. 
Pm. And ha'the ftumps fear'd vp with his owne 

fearing candle? 
Lad. Clofe to his head, to trundle on his pillow? 
rie ha'the Leaffe of his houfe cut out in meafures. 
Pru. And he be ftrangl'd with 'hem? Lad. No, 
no life 

*i t would ha'touch't, but ftretch'd on his owne yard 
He fhold be alittle, bathe Jlrappado ? Pru. Or an 

ell of laffata 
E)rawne thorow his guts, by way of gUfter. & fir'd 
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With aftfd viUef LaJ. Burning i'tbe hand 
With the prcfiing iron cannot faue him. /V»i. Yes, 
Now I haue got thi» on : I doe forgiue hitn, i* 

What robes he fhoiild ha" brought. Lad. Thou art 

not cruell. 
Although ftreight-lac'd. I fee. Pru! Pru. This is well. 

Lad. 'Tis rich enough ! But 'tis not what / meant 
thee! 
I would ha' had thee brauer then my felfe. 
And brighter farre. Twill fit the Platfera yet, n 

When thou haft done with it, and yeeld thee fomwhat. 

Pnt. That were illiberal), madam, and mere fordid 
In me, to let a fute of yours come there. 

Lad. Tut,allarei'/ayerjt,andbutferuetheSc«i*. iVn, 
Difpatch; I feare thou doft not like the prouince, »» 
Thou art fo long a fitting thy felft for it. 
Here is a 9carfe, to make thee a knot liner. 

Pr. You fend me a fcailing. madame. La. Weare 
it wench. 

Pnt. Yes. but, with leaue o'your Ladifhip, 1 would 
tel you 
This can but beare the face of an odde iourney. w 

Lad. Why Pru ? Pru. A Lady of your ranke and 
quality. 
To come to a publique Inne, fo many men, 
Yong Lords, and others, i'your company ! 
And not a woman but my felfc, a Chamber-maid! 

Lad. Thou doubt'ft to be oucr-Iayd Pru? Feare 
it not, »• 

I le beare my part, and fhare with thee, i'the venter. 

Pru. O but the cenfure^ madame, is the maine, 
What will they fay of you ? or iudge of me T 
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To be iranflated thus, boue all the bound 

») Of fitncffc. or deeorum ? Lad. How, now ! Prv ! 
Tum'd foole vpn' the fuddaine? and talke idly 
I'thy ben cloathesT Oioot bolts, and fentences, 
T'affrighl habitfs with T as if 1 liud 
To any other J'cale, then what's my owne ? 

8« Or fought njy felfe, without my felfe, from home? 
Pru. Your Ladyfhip will pardon me, my fault: 
If I haue ouer-fhot, I'lc fhoote no more. 

Lad. Yes fhoot againe, good Pru, He ha'thee fhoot, 
And aimt--, and hit: I know 'tis loue in thee, 

•t And fo I doe interpret it, Pru. Then madame, 
ll'd craue a farther leaue. Lad. Be it to licence, 
It fha' not want an eare, Pnt, Say, what is it? 

Pru. A toy I haue, to raife a little mirth, 
To the defigne in hand. Lad. Out with it, Pru, 

!• li it but chime of mirth. Pru. Mine hod has, ma- 
A pretty boy i'the houfe, a deinty child, [dame, 

His foiine, and is o'your Ladifhips name too. Frances, 
Whom if your Ladifhip would borrow of him, 
And ^ue me leaue to dreffe him, as / would, 

« Should make the fineft Lady, and kinf-woman, 
To keepc you company, and deceiue my Lords, 
Vpo'the matter, with a fountaine o'fport 

Lad. I apprehend thee, and the fourcc of mirth 
That it may breed: but is he bold enough. 

•e The child ? and well affur'd 7 Pru, As / am, madame, 
Haue him in no fufpicion, more then me. 
Here comes mine hoft : will you but pleafe to aske him, 
Or let me make the motion? Lad. Which thou 
wilt, Pru. 
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Act 2. Scene 2. 
Hojl. Ladtf. Prudence. Franke. 

Your Ladifhip, and all your trainc are welcome. 

Lad. I thank my hearty hoft. Hofi. fo is your. 
Souerainty, 
Madame, / wifh you ioy o'your new gowne. 

Lad. It fhould ha'bin. my hoft, but Stufft, our Taylor 
Has broke with vs. you fhall be o'the counfell. > 

iVw. He will dcfcruc it, madame, my Lady has heard 
You haue a pretty fonne, mine hofl, The 'Id fee him. 

Lad. I very faine. / pr'y thee let me fee him, 

Hojt. Your Ladifhip fhall prcfcntly, Ho tier. Anong. 
Bid Franke come hither, Anom, vnto my Lady, i- 

/t is a bafhfull child, homely brought vp, 
In a rude hoftelry. But the light Heart 
it is his fathers, and it may be his. 
Here he comes. Frank falute my Lady. Fra. I doc 
What, madame, / am delign'd to by my birthright, ■ 
As heire of the light Heart, bid you, moH welcome. 

Lad. And I belceue your mod, my prettie boy, 
Being fo emphajed by you. Fra. Yo\xi Ladifhip, 
/f you beleeue it fuch, are fure to make it. 

Lad. Prctily anfwer'd ! is your name FratKtt ? 
Fra. Ye$. • 

Lad. I loue mine own the better. Fra. If I knew 
yours, 
1 fhould make hade to doe fo too, good madame. 

Lad. It is the fame with yours. F. Mine then 
acknowledgcth 
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The luflre it receiues. by being nam'd, after. 

Lad. You will win vpon me in complement. Fira. 
•t By nicncc. 

Lad. A modeft, and a faire well-fpoken-child. 
Ho/. Her Ladifhip. fhall haue him, fouerajgne Pru, 
Or what I haue belide : diuide my heart, 
Betwcene you and your Lady. Make your vfe of it : 
)•< My houfe is yours, my fonne is yours. Behold, 
I tender him to your feniice; Franke, become 
What thefc braue Ladies would ha you. Only this, 
There is a chare-woman i'the houfe, his nurfe. 
An IriTh woman, I tooke in, a beggar, 
u That waits vpon him ; a poore filly foole, 
But an impertinent, and fedulous one, 
As euer was: will vexe you on all occalioiU, 
Neuer be oif, or from you, but in her fleepe; 
Or drinke which makes it. She doth loue him fo, 
•o Or rather doate on him. Now. for her, a fhape, 
As we may drelTe her (and I'lc helpe) to fit her, 
With a tuft-taffata cloake, an old French hood, 
And other pieces, heterognit enough. 
Pru. We ha' brought a ftandard of apparrell, dovn, 
4s Becaufe this Taylor fayld vs i'the maine. [then. 

Ho/. She fhall aduance the game. Pru. About it 
And fend but Trumlle, hither, the coachman, to me: 
Ho/. I fball: But Pru, let Lourl ha' fairc quarter. 
iVtt. The belt. Lad. Our Hoft (me thinks) is 

very gamefome. 
Pru. How like you the boy? iMd. A miracle! 
f Pru. Good Madame 

But uke him in, and fort a sute for him, 
lie giue our Trundl* his inftnictions: 
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And wayt vpon your Ladifliip, i'the inllant. 

Lad. But Pru, what fhall wc call him, when we 
ha'dreft him T 

iV. My Lady-jVo-6orfy, Any thing what you wil. 

Lad. Call him L(ptitia, by my fiftcrs name, 
And fo t'will minde our mirth too, we haue in hand. 



>* 



Act 2. Scene 3. 

Prudenef. Trundle. 
Good Tmndte, you mull ftraight make ready the Coach, 
And lead the horfes out but halfe a mile, 
Into the lields. whether you will, and then 
Driue in againe, with the Coach-leaues put downe, 
At the backc gate, and fo to the backe l^ayres, % 

As if you brought in fome body, to my Lady, 
A Kinfwoman, that fhe fent for, Make that anfwer 
U you be askd; and giue it out i'the houfe, fo. 

Tru. What trick is this, good Miftriffe Secretarj-, 
Youl'd put vpon vs ? Prv. Vs ? Do you fpcakc plurall,? » 

Tm. Me and my mares are vs. /Vw. If you fo 
ioyne 'hem 
Elegant Trundle, you may vfe your figures. 
/ can but vrge, it is my Ladies feniice. 

Trv. Good MiftriiTe Prudmce, you can vrge tnoug^h. 
/ know you'are Secretary to ray Lady, tj 

And Miftreffe Steward. Pni. You"! ftill be trundling. 
And ha'your wages ftopt, now at the Audits. 

Tm. Tis true, you 'are Gentlewoman o'thehorfe too. 
Or what you will befidc, /Vm, / do thinke it : 
Mybeftto'obeyyou. Pru. And 1 thinke fo too, T'rwtK^/tf. » 
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Act 2. Scene 4. 

BfQH/ort. LcUimrr. Hofi. 

Why here's retume inough of both our venters, 
If we doe make no more difcouery. Lot, what* 
Then o' this Parafitcr Bea. O, he's a deinty one. 
The Parafitc o'the houfe. Lai. here comes mine Hoft. 

Ho/. My Lords, you both are welcome to the Heart. 

Bta. To the Ught heart wc hope. Lot. And mery, 
I fweare. 
We neuer yet felt fuch a fit of laughter, 
As your glad heart hath offerd vs, fin' wc entred, 

Bea. How came you by thw propertie ? Hof. who T 
my Fly? 

Bfa. Your Fly if you call him fo. Ho/. Nay, he 
is that. 
And will be ftill. Beau. In euery difli and pot? 

Ho/. In euery cup, and company, my Lords, 
A Creature of all liquors, all complexions, 
Be the drinke what it will, hce'I haue his (ip. 

Lot. He'is fitted with a name. Ho/. And he ioyes in't. 
I had him when I came to take the Inne, here 
Affign'd me ouer, in the Inuentory, 
As an old implement, a peice of houfhold-ftuffe, 
And fo he doth remaine. Bta. Iu(t fuch a thing. 
We thought him. Lot. Is he a fcholler? Ho/. 

Nothing lelTe. 
But colours for it. as you fee, wear's black: 
And fpeakes a little taynted, fly-blowne Latin, 
Af^er the Schoole. Bea. Of Stratford o'thc Bow. 
For LUliea Latine, is to him vnknow. 
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Lai. What calling has' he 1? Uof. Only to call in, •» 
Enflame the reckoning, bold to chaise a bill, 
Bring vp the Oiot i'the reare, as his owne word is, 

Bea. And do's it in the difcipline of the houfe? 
As C<jrporalI o'thc tield, Maejlro del Cuinpo! 

Uof. And viliter general!, of all the roomes: *• 

He has' form'd a fine militia for the Inne, too. 

Bea. And meanes to publifh it? lluf. With all 
his titles. 
Some call him Deacon Fly, fome Doctor Fig. 
Some Captainc, Tome Lciutcnant, But my folkes 
Doe call him Quarter-ma Iter, Ftjf, which he is. 



» 



Act 2. Scene 5. 
Ttpto. Hojl. Flie. Beaufort. Latimer, 
Come Quarter-mafter Fltf. Hof. Here's one, already, 
got his Titles. Tip. Doctor! Fit/. 



Hath 



Noble 



his Titles. 
Colonel ! 

No Doctor, yet. A poore profefibr of ceremony, 
Here i'the Inne, retainer to the holt, 
I difcipline the houfe. Tip. Thou read'ft a lecture, i 
Vnto the family here, when is thy day? 

Fli. This is the day. Tip. I'te heare thee, and 
ha'thee a Doctour, 
Thou fhatt be one, thou haft a Doctors looke! 
A face difputatiue, of Salamanca. 
Ho/. Who's this ? Lat. The glorious Colonel 

Tipto, Hoft, 
Bea. One talkcs vpon his tiptoes, if you'1 heare hiin. 
Ttp. Thou halt good learning in thee, macte Fig. 
Ffy. And 1 say macte, to my Colonel. 
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Hafi. Well mact«4 of 'hem both. Bea. They are 
match'd i'faith. 
ii Tip. But /1y, why made? Fly. Quasi magis aucte, 
My honourable Colond. Tip. What a OriliqM? 
Ufji. There's another acceffion, Critiipte Fit/. 
Lot. I feare a taynt here i'the Mathemati^e*. 
They fay, lines paralell doc ncuer meet : 
M He has met his paralell in wit. and fchole-craft. 

Bta. They fide, not meet man, mend your metaphor, 
And faue the credit of your MathematiyufS. 

Tip. But Fly, how cam'ft thou to be here, committed 
Vnto this Inne? Fly, Vpon fufpicion o'drinke, Sir, 
^ I was taken late one night, here, with the Tapller, 
And the vnder-officers. and fo depofited. 

Tip. I will redeerae thee, Fly, and place thee better, 
With a faire Lady. Fly. A Lady, fweet Sir Glorious'. 
Tip. A Sou'raigne Lady. Thou fhalt be the Bird 
JO To Soueraigne Prtt, Queene of our fports, her Fly, 
The Fly in houfliold, and in ordinary; 
Bird of her eare, and fhe fhall weare thee there! 
A Fly of gold, enamel'd, and a fchoole-^y. 
Bofi. The fchoole, then are my ftables, or the cellar, 
^ VVhere he doth ftudy, deepely, at his houres, 
Cafes of cups, I doe not know how fpic'd 
VVith confcience. for the Tapfter, and the Hoftler : as 
VVhofe horfes may be coITen'd? or what lugs 
Fil'd vp with froth? that is his way of learning. 
^ Tip. What antiquated Fether's that, that talkesT 
Fly. The worfhipfuU hoft, my patron, M'- Qood-Jlocl- : 
A merrj- Greke. and cants in Latine, comely, 
Spins like the parifh top. Tip. Tie fet him vp, then. 
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Art thou the Dominut? Hoji. Fac-Ututn here, Sir. 
Tip. Hoft reall o'the houfe * and Cap of Maintenance ? *> 
Haji. The Lord o'thc light heart, Sir, Cap a pi*; 
Whereof the Fether is the Embleme, Colonel, 
Put vp. with the Ace of Hearts! Tip. But why in 

Ou«rpo? 
I hate to fee an holt, and old, in Ciierpo. 
Sofi. Cutrpo i" what's that ? Tip. Light, skipping 
hofe and doublet. s* 

The horfe boyes garbe ! poorc blank, and haUe blank 

Cuerpo, 
They relifb not the grauity of an hoft. 
Who fhould be King at Annes, and ceremonies. 
In his uwne houfe! know all, to the goldweights. 
Bta, Why that his/Vy doth forhim here, your Bird, n 
Tip. But 1 would doe it my fclfc, were I my Hofl, 
I would not fpeake vnto a Cooke of quality, 
Your Lordships footman, or my Ladies Trundle, 
In Cnerpc! If a Dog but ftayd below 
That were a dog of fafhion, and well nofd, »• 

And could prefenl himfelfe; i would put on 
The Savoy chainc about my neck ; the ruffe ; 
And cuffes of FtoHdtrt; then the Naples hat; 
With the Rome hatband ; and the FlortHtine Agate : 
The Miilan sword ; the cloake of Oenoa ; fet <» 

With Brabant buttons; all my giuen pieces: 
Except my gloues, the natiues of Madrid, 
To entcrtaine him in ! and complement 
With a tame cony, as with a Prince that fent it. 
He/. The fame deeds, though, become not euery 
man. t* 

What fits a CoUm«l, will not fit an Hoft. 
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Tip. Your Spam/k Hoft v6 neuer fecn in Cuerpo, 
Without his Paramento't, cloake. Sl fword. Fit. Sir, 
He ha's the father of fwords within, a long fword 
n Blade corni/h, llil'd. of Sir Bttd Hudibrat. 

Tip, And, why a long fword, bully bird ? thy fence T 
Fli. To note him a tall-man. and a Mailer of fence. 
Tip. But doth he teach the Spani/k way of Don 

Ijetcis? 
Fli. No, the Greeke Matter he. Tip. what cal you 
him ? Fli. Euclide. 
•• Tip. part vpon Euclide. he is flale, fit antique, 
Gi'me the modcmes. fli. Sir he minds no modemes, 
Go by, Hieronymo'. Tip. WTiat was he! Fli. The 

Italian, 
That plaid with Abbot Antonif, i*the Friars. 
And Blinkin-fopa the bold. Tip. I mary, thofe, 
•i Had fencing names, what are become o'them? 

Uof. They had their times, and we can fay, they were. 
So had Carama his : fo hath Doh Levis. 

T^. Don Lewia of Madrid, is the fole Mailer 
Now, of the world ! Ho/. But this, o'the other world. 
«B Euelide dcmonllrates ! he ! Hee's for all ! 
The only Fencer of name, now in FAt^fitim. 

Fli. He do's it all, by lines, and angles, ColoH^, 
By parallels, and fections, has his Diagrammes\ 
Bea. Wilt thou be flying, Fl^f Lot. At all, why 
not! 
ti The ayre's as free for a fly, as for an EagU. 
Bea. A Buzzard t he is in hU contemplation. 
Tip. BucUde a Fencer, and in the Elgfiuml 
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Uof. He play'd a prize^ laft weeke, with Archimedes, 
And beate him, I affure you. Tip. Doe you affure me 1 
For what ? Uo/. For fourc i'the hundred, Gi'me fiue, '•• 
And I affure you, againe. Tip. Hoft, peremptory, 
You may be tane : But where? whence had you this? 

Ho/. Vpo' the road. A pofl, that came from thence, 
Three dayes agoe, here, left it with the Taplter. 

FU. Who is indeede a thorough-fare of newcs, isj 
lack lug with the great belly, a witty fellow ! 

Ho/. Your Bird here heard him. Tip. Did you 
heare him Bird? 

Ho/. Speake i'the faith of a flie. FU. Yes. and 
he told vs, 
Of one that was the Prince of Orangta fencer. 

Tip, Stminuti ? FU. Sir the fame, had challeng'd 

KucUde )M 

At thirty weapons, more then Archimedes 
Ere faw, and engines: moft of his owne Inuention. 

Tip. This may haue credit, and chimes reafon, this! 
If any man endanger EueUde, Bird, 
Obferue. (that had the honor to quit Europe "j 

This forty yeare) tis he. He put downe ScaUgerl 

FU, And he was a great Mailer. Bea. Not of 
fence. Fit/. 

Tip. Excufe him. Lord, he went o'the fame grounds. 

Bea. On the fame earth I thinkc, with other mortals ? 

Tip. I meane, fweet Lord, the Mathetnatiifues. Bafia ! ••• 
When thou know'd more, thou wilt take leHe, greene 

honor. 
He had his circles, femicircles, quadrants — 

FU, He writ a booke o'the quadrature o'the Circle. 

Tip. C^lometria, I rtad— Bea. The title onely. 
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<>i Lat. And Indict. Bea. H it had one of that, fjuart, 
WTiat infolent, halfe-witted things, thefe are? 

Ijat. So are all fmatterers, infolent, and impudent. 
Bta. They lightly go together. Lat. T'is my 
wonder ! 
Two Animals fhouM hawke at all difcourfe thus ! 
>»* Flie euery fubiect to the Marke, or retriue — 

Baa, And neuer ha' the lucke to be i'the right! 

rLat. T'is fome folkes fortune! Bea, Fortune's a 
I Bawd. 

And a blind B^ger ; 'tis their vanity ! 
And fhewes mod vitety ! Tip. I could take the heart, 
now. 
■M To write vnto Don Lems, into Spaine, 
To make a progreffe to the El^an fields, 
Next fuminer~/i««. And perfwade him die for fame, 
Of fencing with a fhadow! Where's mine Holt? 
/ would he had heard this buble breake, i'fayth. 

Act 2. Scene 6, 

Hafi. Tipto. Prudence. Beaufort. Latittur. 
Franke. Xur/«. Lady. Flit. Lovel. 

Make place, ftand by, for the Queene Regent, 
Gentlemen. 
Tip. This is thy Queen, that fhalbe, Bird, our 

Soueraign. 
Bta. Tranflated Pmdtneel Prv. Sweet my Lord, 
hand off: 
It is not now, as when plaine Prudence liu'd, 
i And reach 'd her Ladifhip— J3(^. The Chamber-pot. 
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Fru. The looking-glalTe, mine Hoft, toofe your houfe 
Metaphore ? 
You' haue a negligent memory, indeed ; 
Speake the hoft's language. Here's a yong Lord, 
Will make't a precedent elfe. Lai. Well acted Pru. 

Hofi. Firit minute of her ratgne ! what will fhe doe « 
Forty yeare hence? God blefle her! Pru. /f you'll 

kifTe. 
Or complement, my Lord, behold a Lady, 
A stranger, and my Ladyes kinfwoman. 

Bea. I doe confeffe my rudenefTe, that had need 
To haue mint- cyp directed to this beauty. <» 

Fra. It was fo little, as it ask'd a per/piciU. 
Bttt. Lady, your name? Fra. My Lord, it is 

Latitia. 
Bea. batitia I a faire omen ! And I take it. 
Let me haue ftill fuch Lettice for my lips : 
But that o'your family, Lady? Fra. StUy, Sir. » 

Bea. My Ladyes kinfwoman ? fra. I am fo 

honour'd. 
Si^A- Already, it takes! Lad. An excellent fine 

boy. 
A'ifr. He is defcended of a right good ftock. Sir. 
B«a. What's this ? an Antiquary ? HcJL An 
Antiquity, 
By th" dreffe, yould fweare .' An old Welfh Heralds 

widdow : "s 

She's a wild-Irifh borne! Sir, and a Hybride, 
Thai liues with this yong Lady, a mile off here, 
And Hudics VmcetU againft Yorke. Bea. She'l conquer, 
U fhe read Vincent. Let me ftudy her. 
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JO Hojl. She s perfect in moft pedigrees, mod defcents : 
B«a. A Baud, I hope, and knowes to blaze a coate. 
U(Jl. And iudgeth all things with a fingle eye, 
Fly, come j'ou hither ; No difcouery 
Of what you fee, to your Colonel Toe, or Tip, here. 
» But keepe all clofe, thoyou Itand i'the way o'prefennent, 
Seekc it, off from the roade ; no flattery for't : 
No lick-foote, paine of looflng your probo/rh : 
My Licorifh Fly. Tip. What fayes old veluet-head T 
Fly. He will prefent me himfelfc. Sir, if you will not. 
Tip. Who? he prefent? what? whom? An Hoft ? 
«• A Groome? 

Diuide the thanks with me? fhare in ray glories? 
Lay vp. / fay no more. Ho/. Then filcnce Sir, 
And heare the fou'raigne. Tip. Hofliers ? to vsurpe 
Vpon my Sparta' or Prouinee, as they fay? 
4S No broome but mine ? Bo/. Still Colonel, you mutter ! 
Tip. I dare fpeake out, as Cuerpo. Fli. Noble 
Colonel— [can S'- 

Tip, And carry what I aske — Ho/. Ask what you 
So'l be i'the houfe. Tip. 1 ask my rights & priui- 

ledges, 
And though for forme 1 pleafe to cal't a fuit, 
y I haue not beene accuftomed to repulte. 

Fru. No fweet Sir Qlorious, you may ftill command — 
Ho/. And go without. Fru. But yet Sir being 
the firft, 
And caird a fuit, you'll looke it fhal! be fuch 
As we may grant. Lad. It elfe denie.t it felfe. 
Ptu. Vou heare the opinion of the Court. Tip. 
u I mind 
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H No Court opinions. Pru. T'is my Ladies, though. ] 


■ Tip. 


My I.ady is a Spinlter, at the Law, 1 


H And my petition is of right. Pru. What is it ? \ 


■ Tip. 


It is for this poore learned bird. Ho/. The 


^^h 


Fly? 


^^m 


ProfefTour in the /nne, here, of fmall matters: •• 


^^1 


How he commends him ! Uof, As, to faue 


^^H 


himfelfe in him. 


^H Lad. 


So do all PolUiqnei in their commendations. 


^H w- 


This is a State-bird, and the verier flie ? 


^m Tip. 


Heare him prohlematize. Ft. Bieffe vs, what's 


^^H 


that ? 


^^ 


Or Syllogize, eltnchiie. Lad. Sure, petard's, «i 


^L^ To blow vs vp. Lot. Some inginous llrotig words ! J 


^H 


He meancs to erect a caftle i'the ayre, 1 


^^^ And make his Hie an Elephant to carry it. | 


■ Tip. 


Bird of the Arts he is, and Fly by name ! 


^H 


Hu3. Ho/. Blow him off good Pru, they'I 


^^K 


mar all elfe. j» 


^^1 


The Soueraigne's honor is to cherifh learning. 


^H Pru. 


What in a Fly ? Tip. In any thing indultrious. 


^H 


But Flies are bufie ! Lad. Nothing more 


^^V 


troublefom. 


H Or importune '. Tip. Ther's nothing more domeAick, 


H Tame, 


or familiar then your Flie in Cuerpo. 71 


^M JV- 


That is when his wings are cut, he is tame 


^^B 


indeed, elfe 


^T Nothing more impudent, and greedy: hcking: j 


^H Lad. 


Or fawcy, good Sir Glorious. Pr. Leaue your 


^^v 


Aduocate-fhip 


■ Except 


that we fhall call you Orator Flie, 


■ And fend you downe to the drefler, and the diflies. k j 


H 56 TU 
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Bo/. A good flap, that ! Prtt. Commit you to the 

(teem ! 
Lad. Or els condemn you to the bottles. Pr. And 
pots. 

There is his quarry. Ho/. He wiU chirp, far better, 
Your bird, below. Lad, And make you finer Mitfi^e. 
Put. His bta will there become him. Tip. Come 
■s away. 

Bun, in their faces : Giue 'hem all the Bus, 
Dw in their eares. and eyes. Hum, Dor, and Bia .' 
I will (latuminate and vnderprop thee. 
If they fcome vs, let vs fconie them — Wee'll finde 
9" The thorough-fare below, and ^^wfre him, 
Leaue thefe relicts. Buz; they ihall fee that I, 
Spight of their jearets, dare drinke, and with a Fiie. 

Lot. A faire remoue at once, of two impertinents ! 
Excellent Pru ! I loue thee for thy wit. 
No lefTe then State. Pm. One muft prefenie the 
»> other. 

Ltirf, Who's here? Pru. O Level, Madam, your 

fad feruant. 
T^d. Sad? he is follen ftill, and weares a cloud 
About his browes; I know not how to approach him. 

JVh. / will inftntct you, madame, if that be all, 
Goe to him and kilTe him. Lad. How, Pru? Pru. 
■» Goe and kiffe him, 

/ doe command it. Lad. Th'art not wilde, wench ! 

Pm. No, 
Tame, and exceeding tame, but ftill your Sou'raigne. 
Lad. Hath too much brauery made thee mad? 
Pru, Nor proud, 
Doe, what I doe enioyne you. No difpating 
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Of my prerogatiutf, with a front, or frowne ; *** 

Doe not detrect; you know thauthority 

/s mine, and / will exercife it, fwifUy. 

Ji you prouoke me. Laii. I haue wouen a net 

To fnare my felfe in ! Sir / am enioyn'd 

To tender you a kilTe; but doe not know "• 

Why, or wherefore, onely the pleafure royall 

Will haue it fo, and vrges— Doe not you 

Triumph on my obedience, feeing it forc't thus. 

There 'tis. Cot. And welcome. Was there euer 

kiffe 
That rclifh'd thus! or had a dinf; like this, "i 

Of fo much Nectar, but. with AloH mixt. 

Prtt. No munnuring, nor repining, / am firt. 

Lov. It had, me thinks, a quintf//ene« of either, 
But that which was the better, drown'd the bitter. 
How foone it paffd away ! how vnrecouered ! <» 

The diftillation of another foule 
Was not fo fweet ! and till / meet againe, 
That kifTe, thofe lip.% like relifh, and this tafte. 
Let me tume all, confumption, and, here wafte. 

iVK. The royall aflent is pall, and cannot alter. "* 

Lad. You'l tume a Tyran. Pru. Be not you a 
Rebell. 
It is a name is alike-odious. 

Lad. Youl heare me ? Pru. No, not o'this argu- 
ment. 
Would you make lawes, and be the firft that break 'hem 7 
The example is pernicious in a fubiect, •!• 

And of your quality, moft. Lai. Excellent PrincefTe! 
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H<ifi. luft Queene! Lot. Braue Sou'raigne. lloji. 

A {he-Traiaii! this! 
Bea, What is't? Proceede incomparable Pni! 
1 am glad I am fcarce at leafure to applaud thee. 
•IS Lat. It's well for you, you haue fo happy expreffions. 
Lad- Yes, crj- her vp. with acclamations, doe, 
And cry me downe, runne all with foueraignty : 
Prince Power will neuer want her ParajUtg. 

Pru. Nor Miirmure her pretences : Master Lovely 
M» For fo your libell here, or bill of complaint, 
Exhibited, in our high Court of Sou'raignty, 
At this firft hower of our raigne, declares 
Againll this noble Lady, a dif-refpect 
You haue conceiu'd, if not receiu'd, from her. 
ui Bttji. Receiiied, fo the charge lies in our bill. 
Prtt. We fee it, his learned Councell, leaue your planing. 
We that doe loue our iullice, aboue all 
Our other Attributes: and haue the neameffe. 
To know your extraordinary merit ; 
■ID As alfo to difcerne this Ladyes goodneffe: 

And finde how loth fhee'd be, to lofe the honour. 
And reputation, fhe hath had, in hauing 
So worthy a feruant, though but for few minutes. 
Do here enioyne. Uof. Good ! Pru. Charge, will, 
& command 
■stHer Ladifhip, pain of our high difpleafure 
And the committing an extreame contempt, 
Vnto the Coiul, our crownc and dignity. 
Hojl. Excellent Soueraigne! And egregious Pru! 
Pru. To enterlaine you for a payre of howres, 
**• (Choofe, when you pleafe, this day) with all refpecta, 
And valuation of a principall feruant, 
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To giue you alt the titles, all the priuiledges, 
The freedomes, fauours, rights, fhe can beftow. 

Ho/. Large, ample wurds, of a bruue latitude ! 

Pm. Or can be expected, from a Lady of honor, '•» 
Or quality, in difcourfe, acceffe, addrefle. (Ho/. Good. 

Prii. Not to giue eare, or admit conference 
With any perfon but your selfc. Nor there. 
Of any other argument, but loue, 

And the companion of it,, gentile courtfhip. 'to 

For which your two howrcs fcrukc, you fhall take 
Two kilTes. Jlof. Noble! Pm. For each howre, 

a kifle 
To be tanc freely, fully, and legally ; 
Before vs: in the Court here, fit our prefence. Uo/. 
Rare! 

Pru. But thofe howres part, and the two kifTes paid, tn 
The binding caution is, neuer to hope 
Renewing of the time, or of the fuit. 
On any circumftance. Ho/. A hard condition I 

Lat. Had it beene eafier, I fhould haue fufpected 
The fou'raigncs tufticc. Ho/ O you arc feruant, >»i> 
My Lord, vnto the Lady, and a Riuall : 
In point of law. my Lord, you may be clialleng'd, 

Lat. I am not iealous ! Hcijl. Of fo fhort a time 
Your Lorfhip needs not, and being done, in /wo. 

Pru. What is the anfwer? H<\Jl, He crauesrefpite, 

madame. iit 

To aduife with his Jeamt^d Counccll. Pru. Be you he, 
And goe together quickly. Liid. You are, no Tyran? 

Pru. If / be madam, you were belt appeale me 1 
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Lot. Hfau/ort—Bea. I am buficpr ytheeletmealone: 
•*• t haue a caufe in hearing too. Lot. At what Baire T 
Bta. Lou's Court o' Requetts ! Lot. Bring't into the 
Soueraignty : 
It is the nobler Court, afore ludge Pru, 
The on]y learned mother of the Law! 
And Lady o" confcience, loo ! BtA. Tis well enough 
■9t Before thU millrelTe of Requcfts, where it is. 

Bofi. Let hem not fcome you. Beare vp mailer 
Lortt, 
And take your howres, and kiffes. They are a fortmw. 
Lov. Which 1 cannot approue. and lefle make vTe of: 
Hofi. Still i'thi* cloud ! why cannot you make vfe of? 
MO Lof. Who would be rich to be fo foone vndone? 
The beggars bed is wealth, he doth not know: 
AtkI, but to fhew it him, inflames his want: 
Hofi. Two hewers at height? Lo«. That ioy i» 
too loo nanxtw, 
Would bound a loue, fo infinite as mine: 
Ml And being palt, leaues an etemall lolTe. 
Who fo prodigioufly affects a feaft. 
To forfeit health, and appetite, to fee it? 
Or but to tafte a fpoone<full, would forgoe 
All gufl of delicacy euer after? 
Hofi. Thefe, yet, are houres of hope. Loe. But 
•w all houres following 

Yeares of defpaire, ages of mifery ! 
Nor can fo fhort a happineffc, but fpring 
A world of fcare, with thought of looting it ; 
Better be neuer happy, then to feele 
•ti A litie of it, and then loofe it euer. 

H^. I doe confefse, it is a (Irict iniunction; 
But, then the hope It, it may not be kept 
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A thoufand things may interuene, We fee 

The winde fhift often, thrice a day. fonietimes; 

Decrees may alter vpon better motion, mm 

And riper hearing. The bell bow may (lart, 

And th'hand may vary. Pru may be a fage 

In Law, and yet not foure, fweet i*ru, fmooth /Vii. 

Soft, debonaire, and amiable Pru, 

May doe as well as rough, and rigid Pru; —t 

And yet maintayne her, venerable Pru, 

Maiejliqm Pru, and Sereni_^mous Pru. 

Trie but one bower firil, and as you like 

The loofc o'that, Draw home and prove the other, 

Lop. If one howre could, the other happy make, ■»• 
/ fhoiild attempt it Ho/. Put it on : and doe. 

Lop. Or in the bleft attempt that / might die ! 

ifij/', 1 mary. there were happineH'e indeed ; 
Tianfcendent to the Melancholy, meant. 
It were a fate, aboue a monument, w 

And all infcription, to die fo. A Death 
For Emperours to enioy ! And the Kings 
Of the rich Eall, to pawne their regions for; 
To fow their treafure, open all their mines. 
Spend all their fpices to embalmc their carps, **• 

And wrap the inches vp in fheets of gold, 
That fell by fuch a noble deftiny ! 
And for the wrong to your friend, that feare's 

away. 
He rather wrongs himfelfe, following frefh light. 
New eies to fweare by. If Lord Beau/ort change, »« 
It is no crime in you to remaine conllant. 
And vpon these conditions, at a game 
So vrg'd vpon you. Pru. Sir your refolution — 
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fohernewrepnBent- JSM- Cooiechoofeyoar boores 
Better be happy for a pan of tme, 
■M Then fK>i the whok : and a fhon pan, then oeoer. 
Shall I appomt 'faem,prDnoimceforyoii7 i,o». Your 
pleafore. 
ir^/t Then be deftgnes his firft hoare after dinner- 
His fecond after fupper. Say yec? Content? 
/Vii. Contenu Lad- I am content LiU. Content. 

Fra- CoDtenL 
S«a. What's that? / am content too. Lai. 
haue rcafon. 
You had it on the by, and we obseni'd it. 
>'w. Trot I am not content : in fait' 7 am not 
Hofi. Why art not thou content, Good /heltf-nien ? 
Nur. He tauk fo defperate, and fo dcbaufht, 
So baudy like a Courtier, and a Lord, 
God bleffe him, one that takth Tobacco, ffiyt. Very 

well mixt 
What did he fay? JV^r. Nay, nothing to the 

purpofh. 
Or very little, nothing at all to the purpofh. 
Bqjl. Let him alone Nuife. Aur. I did tell him 
of Sw/y 
•r* Was a great family come out of Ireland, 

IDefcended of NeaU, Mac Cw, Mac Dertnot, 
Mac Murrogh, but he mark'd not Hcjl. Nor doe I, 
Good Queene of Heralds, ply the bottle, and fleepe. 
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Act 3. Scene i. 

Tipto. Flie. luy. Peiree. lordan. Ffrrrt. Trundle. 

1 like the plot of your Militia, well! 
It is a fine Militia, anil well order'd '. 
And the diuiflon's neat! Twill be defir'd 
Only, the'expreffions were a little more typamfh: 
For there's the best Militia o'the worid ! 1 

To call "hem Tertiat. Tfrtia of the kitchin, 
The Tertia of the cellar, TeHia of the chamber. 
And Tertia of the ftablcs. f/y. That I can. Sir, 
And find out very able, fit commanders. 
In euery Tertia. Tip. Now you are i'thc right! •• 

As i'the Tertia o' the kitchin, your felfe 
Being a perfon, elegant in fawces, 
There to command, as prime Maefiro del Campo, 
Chiefe Mafter of the palate, for that Tertia: 
Or the Cooke \Tider you, "cause you are the Harfhall ; •» 
And the next officer i'the field, to the Hoft. 
Then for the cellar, you haue young Anone, 
Is a rare fellow, what's his other name? 
Fly. Pierce, Sir, Tip. Sir Pierce, Tie ha'him a 
Caualier. 
Sir Pierce Anon, will peirce vs a new hogs-head ! •• 
And then your thorow-fare. lug here, his Alferez : 
An able officer, giu'me thy beard, round lug, 
I take thee by this handle, and doe loue 
One of thy inches! I'the chambers, lordan, here! 
He is the Don. del Campo othe beds. 
And for the ftables, what's his name? >Yy. old Peelc. 
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Tif. Ma^/ro del Campo, Ptekf his name is curt, 
A monoTyUBbe, but commands the horfe well. 

J>V O, in an Inne, Sir, we haue other horfe, 
Let thofe troopcs reft a while. Wine is the horfe, 
That wee muft charge with here. Tip. Bring vp the 

troopes, 
Or cot) Tweet Fit/, 'tis an exact Militia, 
And thou an exact jirofeffor, Lipfiuf Fli/, 
Thou fhalt be cal'd, and lou/e: Jack Ferret, welcome, 
Old Trench-maftcr, and Colonel o'the /^o«*ri>, 
What canft thou bolt vs now* a Coney? or two 
Out of Thorn; Trundles burrow, here, the Coach? 
This is the mafter of the carriages! 
How is thy driuing Thorn: good, as twas? 

TfM. It ferues my Lady, and our officer Prti. 
Twelue mile an houre ! Thom has the old trundle ftill. 

Tip. I am taken with the family, here, fine 
fellowes ? 
Viewing the mufter roll. Tru. They are braue menl 

Fer. And of the Wy-blowne difcipline all, the 
Quartermaftcr ! 

Tip. The Fly's a rare bird, in his profeffion ! 
Let's ftp a priuate pinte with him, 1 would haue him 
Quit this light Qgne of the light heart, my bird: 
And lighter houfe. It is not for his tall 
And growing grauity fo Cedar-like, 
To be the fecond to an Hoft in Cuerpo, 
That knowes no eUgam-ies, vfe his owne 
DictameH, and his Genius, I would haue him 
Flie high, and ftrike at all. Heer's yong Anone, too. 

P«i. What wine is't Gentlemen, while or claret! 

Tip. White. My briske Anone. 
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Fti. lie draw you lutto't milke m 

That died the Lilies, Colonel. Tip. Do fo Peirce. 

Pec. A plague of all lades, what a clap he has 
gin me ? 

fV». Why how now CoOTenT Tip. Who's that? 

Per. The Holtler. 

f7i. What aylft tliou Coffen Peek? Pee. O me, 
my hanches! 
As fure as you liue, Sir, he knew perfectly <> 

I meant to Cofsin him. He did leexe fo on me, 
And then he fneerd. As who would fay take heed S'ah, 
And when he Taw our halfe-pecke, which you know 
Was but an old court-difh, Lord how he ftampi! 
I thought, 't had beene for ioy. When fuddainly H 
He cuts me a backe caper with his heeles, 
And takes me iuft othe crouper. Downe come I 
And my whole ounce of oates ! Then he neighed out, 
As if he had a Mare by the tayle, Fly. Troth Coffin, 
You are to blame to vfe the poore dumbe Chrillians, jo 
So cruelly, defraud 'hem o'their dimrtt/um, 
Yonder's the Colonels horfc (there I look'd in) 
Keeping our Ladies Hue ! The diuell a bit 
He ha's got, (in'e he came in yet! There he Itands, 
And lookes and lookes, but t'is your pleafure, ColTe, h 
He fhould looke leane enough. 

Pec. He ha's hay before him. [choake hinif 

fTi. Ves, But as groffe as hempe, and alToone will 
Vnleffe he eat it butter'd. H'had foure fhoes. 
And good ones, when he came in: It is a wonder, 
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Whh ftaoding ftill he fhould caft thrt*. Piw. Trotli 
•• Quarter- Mailer, 

This trade U a kind uf myftery. that cornipts 
Our (landing manner!; quickely : Once a weeke. 
1 meet with fuch a bnifh to molUfie me. 
Sometimes a brace, to awake my Confcience, 
•» Yet Hill, I flecpe fecurely. Fit. Cofsin Peck, 
You muft vfe better dealing, fayth you muft. 

Fee. Troth, to giue good example, to my fucceffoi*, 
I could be well content to lleale but two girths. 
And now and then a faddle-cloth, change a bridle, 
*• For exercife : and (lay there. Fli. If you could 
There were Tome hope, on you, Coifc. But the fate is 
You'are drunke fo early, you midake whole Saddles: 
Sometime* a horfe. Pec. I there's— 
Fli. The wine, come CofTe, He talk with you anone- 
Pee. Doe, loofe no lime, good Quarter-MaAer. 
H Tip. There are the horfe, come, Flie. 

>7i. Charge, in Boyea, in ; Lieutenant o'the ordin- 
ance, 
Tobacco, & pipes. Tip. Who's thatT Old lordam, 

good '. 
A comely veCTell, and a neceflary, 
New-fcour'd he is: Here's to thee, MartJall Fit/. 
In milkc, my yong Aitotie fayes. Pei. Cream o'the 
•" gfape ! 

That drop't from lutto'* breatb, and fprung the Lilly : 
I can recite your fables, Fltf, Here is, too. 
The blood of Vcntu, mother o'the Rofe! 

lor. The dinner is gone vp. lug. I heare the 
whidle. 
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/or. I, and the fidlers, We muft all goe waite. m 
Pei. Pox o'this waiting. Quarter Master, Fly. 
Fly. When Chambermaids arc foueraignes, waite 

their Ladies. 
Fi^ fcomes to breath. Pee. or blow vpon the, he. 
P«i. Old Parcel Ptck! Art thou there? how now? 

lame? 
Pte. Yts faith : it is ill halting afore criples, "o 

I ha' got a dafh of a lade, here, will Itick by me. 

Pti. O you haue had fome phant'fie, fellow Peek; 
Some rcuelation— Pec. What T Pei. To fteale the 

hay, 
Out O'the racks againe: Fly. I told him fo, 
When the ghefts backs were tum'd. Pet. Or bring 

\\\» peck ■>$ 

The bottome vpwards, heap'd with oates: and cry, 
Here's the beft meafure vpon all the roade! when 
Fou know the ghefl, put in his hand, to feele. 
And fmell to the oates, that grated all his fingers 
Vpo'the wood — Pee. Mum ! Pei. And foud out your 

cheat. iM 

P$e. I ha' bin i'the cellar, Peiret. Pei. You were 
then, there, 
Vpo' your knees : I doe remember it : 
To ha'the fact conceald. I could tell more, 
Soping of faddles, cutting of horfe tailes. 
And cropping — pranks of ale, and hoftelty — ••» 

Fly. Which he cannot forget, he fayes, yong 
Knight : 
No more then you can other deeds of darknefTe, 
Done i'the cellar. Tip. Well faid, bold profefiTor. 
Fer. We fhal! ha' fome truth explain'd. Pei. We 
are all mortal!, 
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■IB And hHiie our virions. Pte. IVuIy it feemes to me 
That «uery horfe has his whole peck, and tumbles 
Vp to the eares in littour, Fly. When, indeed 
There's no fuch matter; not a fmell of prouander. 
Fer. Not fo much draw as would tie vp a horse- 

taile! 
Fly, Nor any thing i'the rack, but two old cob- 
i« webs ! 

And fo (nuch rotten hay, as had beene a hens neft! 
Tru. And yet he's euer apt to fweepe the 

mangers ! 
F»r. But puts in nothing. Pei. Thefe are fits, 
and fancies, 
Which you muft leaue, good Ptek. Fly. And you 
muft pray 
•4«It may be reueal'd to you, at fome-times, 

Whofe horfe you ought to cofcn ; with what con- 
science ; 
The how ; and when ; a Parfons horfe may fuffer — 
iW, Who's mafter's double bencfic'd; put in that. 
Fig. A little greafing i'the teeth; 'tis wholefome: 
"«s And keepes him in a fober fhuffle. P«i. His saddle too 
May want a Itirrop. Fly. And, it may be fwome, 
His learning lay o' one fide, and To broke it. 
Ptc. They haue euer oates i'their cloake-bags, 

to alfronl vs. 
Fly. And therefore 'tis an office meritorious, 
■s»To tith fuch foundly. Pei. And a graziers may. 
Fer. O they arc pinching puckBfts! Tru. And 

fufpicious, 
iVi. Suffer before the mailers face, fometimes. 
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Fit/. He fhall thinke he fees his horfe eate halfe 
a bufhell. 

Pei. When the flight is, rubbing his gummes with 
fait. 
Till all the skin come off, he fhall but mumble, m 

Like an old woman that were chewing brawne. 
And drop 'hem out againe. Tip. Well arguedCaualier, 

Fltf. It may doe well: and goe for an example: 
But Coffe, haue care of vnderftanding horfes, 
Horfes with angry heeles, Nobility horfes, •<» 

Horfes that know the world : let them haue meat 
Till their teeth ake ; and rubbing till their ribbes 
Shine like a wenches forehead. They are Diuels elfe 
Will looke into your dealings. Pec. For mine own 
The next / coffen o'the parapred breed, |part, »»» 

I wifb he may be found'red. ^7t. Foun-de-red, 
Prolate it right. Pec. And of all foure, / wifh it, 
I louc no crouper complements. Pet. Whofe horfe 
was it? 

Pee. Why, M' Burjs. Pei. Ta Bat Surjl come? 

Pec. An howre he has beene heere. 

Tip. What Burjl? Pei. Mas, BartolmSK BurJ. ■»• 
One that hath becne a Citizen, fince a Courtier, 
And now Gamelter. Hath had all his whirles, 
And bouts of fortune, as a man would fay, 
Once a Bat, and euer a Hal I a Rcre-raoufe, 
And Bird o' twilight, he has broken thrice, *» 

Tip. Your better man, the Onw'woy Prouerbe fay's, 

Men are not made of fteele. Pei. Nor are they bound 

Alwayes to hold. FU. Thrice honourable Colonel! 

Hinges will crack — Tip. Though they be Spanifh 

iron. 
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Jordanai M' HufJU. 
Fights, and vapors 



So dif- 



••• Pei. He is a merchant ftiU, Aducnturcr, 
At in, and in : and is our thorough -fares friend. 
Tvp. Who 7 lugs ? Pei. The fame : and a fine 
gentleman 
Was with him! P»e. W Htif/le. Pei. Who? Hodge 

Ti. What's he? Pei. A cheater, & another fine 
gentleman, 
■»5 A Iriend o'the Chamberlaynes ! 
He is Bur^s protection. Mi. 
for him. 
Pei. He will be dninb fo ciuilly— Fli. 

erectly — 
Pei. And punctually ! iuft at his houre. /7<. And 
then, 
Call for his lordan, with that hum and ftate, 
■»• As if he pifs'd the Polttiquts! /Vi. And fup 
With his tuft-taffata night-geere, heere, fo fitently! 
Fli. Nothing but Mufique! Pei. Adozenof bawdy 

fongs. 
Tip. And knowes the Generall this? Fl. O no, 

S' Dormil, 
Dormit i%tfroNH«, ItiU. the matter fleepes. 
•« They'll fteale to bed. Pei. In priuatc Sir, and pay, 
The Fidlers with that modcfty, next morning. 
fli. Take a di/iune itf mufcadell, and egges 7 
Pei. And packe away i'their trundling cheats, like 

Gigfiet? 
Tru. Mjiieries. myftcries. Ferret. Per. I we fee, 
TrunHU, 
M» What the great Officers, in an Inne may doe ; 
1 doe not fay the Officers of the Crowne 
But the light heart. Tip. lie fee the Bat, and HuffU. 
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Fer. I ha' fome bulines Sir. /craue your pardon — 

Tip. What ? Fer. To be fober. Tip. Pox, goe 
get you gone then. 
Truiutie fhall ftay. Tru. No / befech you Colonel, »n 
Your Lordship ha's a minde to bee dninke priuate, 
With thcfc brauc Gallants ; / will ftep afide 
into the (tables, and fahite my Mares. 

Pm, Yes doe: and fleepe with "hem, let him go-bafe 
whip-ftocke. 
Hee's as drunke as a fifh now, almoft as dead. »"> 

Tip. Come, / will fee the flicker moufe, my Flie, 



Act 3. Scene 2. 

Prudenee vfher'd by the H<i^, takes her feat of /udica- 
ture, Xur/e, Franke, the two Lords Btau/ort, and 
Latimrr, aflift of the Bench : The Lady and 
Louel are brought in, and lit on the 
two fides of the (lage, confron- 
ting each the other. 
FenH. Trundle. 
Pn. Heere fet the hower; but firit produce the 
parties : 
And cleere the court The time is now of price. 

Ho/. lug, get you down, and Tnm<li« get you vp, 
You fhall be Crier. Fen-et here, the Clearke. 
lordan, froell you without, till the Ladies call you ; ) 
Take downe the Fidlers too. filence that noyfe, 
Deepe, i'the cellar, fafe. Pi-h. Who keepes the watch ? 
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B^. Old Shetlinin heere. is the Madame Tel-clocke. 

Nur. No fait and Uot, fweet Maimer. / fhall deep : 

•• / fait, / shall Bea. I pr'y thee, doc then, Schrich-Owlf. 

She brings to mind the fable o'the Dragon, 

Thai kept the Hefperian fniit Would I cottld channe 
her. 
Ho/. TrundU will do it with his hum. Come TrtitulU. 

Precede him F«rret, i'the forme. 
■1 Ffr, Oyez, oy«, oyn. 

Whereas there hath beene awarded. 

By the Queene Regent of Loue, 

/n this high court of foucraignty, 

Two fpeciall howers of addrelTe, 
« To Herebert Latel, appellant, 

Againft the Lady Frampul, defendant 

Herebert Lovtt, Come into the Court, 

Make challenge lo thy firft hower, 

And faue thee, and thy bayle. 
■s Hof. Loe, touting where he corner into the Court! 

Clearkc- of the fou'raignty take his apparance. 

And how accoutred, how defign'd he comes ! 
Fer. T's done. Now Crier, call the Lady Frampul, 

And by the name of, 
!• Francis, Lady Frampul, defendant, 7Vb, Franci», &c. 

Come into the Court, Come Into the. Sue. 

Make anfwer to the award, Make anfwer, &c. 

And faue thee, and thy bayle. And faue thee, &c. 

Eflrr Ijtdy 

Hof. She makes a noble, and a iu(t apparance. 
IS Set it downe Ukewife, and how armd fhe comes. 



Tru. y«, <*f . 
Whereas, &c. 
By the Qu. Ac. 
In this high, &c. 
Two fpeciall, fitc. 
To Bereheri, &.C. 
Againll the, &c. 
Htrtbffi Im9. &C. 
Make, Ac. 
And faue. &c. . 
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iVw. Vfher of Loues Court, giue 'hem their oath. 
According to the forme, vpon Loue's Uiffal. 

Ho/. Arife, and lay your hands, vpon the Booke. 

Herfbert Lovet Appellant, and Lady Frances From* 
put, Defendant, you fhall fweare vpon the Liturgie of«« 
Loue, Omd de arte amandi, that you neither haue, ne 
will haue, nor in any w fe beare about you, thing, or 
things, pointed, or blunt, within thefe liiis, other then 
what are naturall, and allowd by the Court : No in- 
chanted Armes, or weapons. Stones of vertue, Herbe «» 
of Orace, Charme, Character, Spel, Philtre, or other 
power, then Loues only, and the iustnelTe of your caufe. 
So helpe you Loue, his Mother, and the contents of 
this Booke : Kiffe it. Retume vnto your feats. Crier 
bid lllence. to 

Trtt. Oyts. Oyez. Oytz. 

Fe. I'the name o'the Soueraigne 
of Loue 
Notice is giuen by the Court. 
To the Appellant, and Defendant, 
That the firfl houre of addreffe pro- 
ceeds. JS 
And Lout faue the Soueraigne. 

TVii. Euery man, or woman keep filence paine of 
imprifonment. 

iVo. Do your endeuours, in the name of Ijoue. 

Lov. To make my firit approaches, then, in loue. 

Lad. Tell vs what Lm« is. that we may be fure *" 
There's fuch a thing, and that it is in natiu'e. 

Lov. Excellent Lady, I did not expect 
To meet an Infidell ! much leffe an Atheift ! 
Here in Loue's Ufta ! of fo much vnbeleefe ! 
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Tru. I'the Ac. 

Notice is 8tc. 
To the Ap. &c. 
That the &c. 

And loue &c. 
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H To ratfe a queftion of his being — B^. Well-charg'd ! 
Lm. I rather thought, and. with religion, thinke, 
Had all the character of loue beene loft. 
His lineii. demenftons. and whole (ignature 
Raz'd, and defac'd. with dull humanity: 
7* That both his nature, and his effence might 
Haue found their migh^ inftauration here. 
Here where the confluence of faire. and good. 
Meets to make vp all beauty. For, what elie 
Is Lotu, but the mod noble, pure affection 
j% Of what is truly beautifull, and faire T 
Defirc of vnion with the thing beloued * 

{B»au. Haue the afTiltants of the Court their votes, 
And writ of priuiledge, to fpeakc them freely! 
Pru. Yes, to alliil; but not to interrupt. 
B»a. Then I haue read fomwhere, that man and 
•• woman 

Were, in the 6rlt creation, both one piece, 
And being cleft afunder, euer fince, 
Loue was an appetite to be reioy'nd. 
As for example — Nur. CramO'cret! what meanfh' 
touT 
B$a. Only, to kiffe, and part. Hof. So much is 
*i lawfull. 

Lot. And (lands with the prerogatiuc of loues Court ! 
Lov It is H fable of Plato's, in his Banquet, 
And vttcr'd, there, by Ari/lophanes. 

Ho/. Twas well reinembred here, and to good vfe.) 
♦■ But on with your defcription, what Laut is. 
DeOre of vnion with the thing belou'd. 
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Lov. I meant a defiitidon. For 1 make 
The efficient caufe. what's beautifull. and faire. 
The formall caufe, the appetite of vnion. 
The finall caufe, the vnion it felfie. » 

But larger, if you'l haue it, by defcription. 
It U a tlame, and ardor of the minde, 
Dead, in the proper corps, quick in anothers : 
Tranf-ferres the Louer into the Loued. 
The he, or fhe. that loues, cngraucs, or (lamps "» 

Th' Idea of what thf-y loue, firil in themfelues: 
Or, like to glalTes, To their mindes take in 
The formes of their btlou'd, and them reflect. 
It is the likenelTe of affections. 

Is both the parent, and the nurfe of loue. m 

Loue is a fpirituall coupling of two foules. 
So much more excellent, as it leaft relates 
Voto the body ; circular, eternal! ; 
Not fain'd, or made, but borne : And then, fo pretious. 
As nought can value it. but it felfe. So free, *» 

As nothing can command it. but it felfe. 
And in it felfe, fo round, and libcrall. 
As where it fauours, it beftowes it felfe. 

(Bea, And, that doe I ; here ray whole felfe, I tender, 
According to the practife o'the Court. ><i 

^wr. I'tifh a naughty practifh, a lewd practifh. 
Be quite man, dou fhalt not leip her, here. 

Bea, Leape her? I lip her, foolifh Queene at Amies, 
Thy blazon's falfe : wilt thou blafpheme thine office T) 

Lov. But, we muft take, and vnderftand this loue ■•• 
Along ftill, as a name of dignity; 
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Not pleafure. {Ho/. Mark you that, my light yong 
Lord?) 
Lot. True loue hath no vnworthy thought, no light, 

Loofe, vn-becoming appetite, or (b'aine, 
■>t But fixed, conftant, pure, immutable. 

(Bea. I relif h not thcfc phihfophienU fealU ; 

Giue me a banquet o' fenfe, like that of Ovid: 

A forme, to take the eye: a voyce, mine eare; 

Pure aromatiquea, to my fent; a foft, 
■JO Smooth, deinty hand, to touch: and for my tafte, 

AMbroJiack kifTes, to melt downe the palat.) 
Lov. They are the earthly, lower fonne of louexs, 

Are only taken with what ftrikes the fenfes! 

And loue by that loofe fcale. Although 1 grant, 
or We like, what's fairc and gracefull in an obicct, 

And (true) would vfe it, in the all we tend to, 

Both of our ciuill, and domeftick deedes. 

In ordering of an army, in our (lyle, 

Apparell, gefture, building, or what not? 
!*<> All arts, and actions doc affect their beauty. 

But put the cafe, in trauayle I may meet 

Some gorgeous Struciure, a braue Frontifpice, 

Shall I (lay captiue i'the outer court, 

Surprif'd with that, and not aduance to know 
•«) Who dwels there, and inhabiteth the houfe 7 

There is my friendfhip to be made, within ; 

With what can loue me againe : not, with the walles, 

Dores, wiodo'es, architrabes, the frieze, and coronice. 

My end is loft in louing of a face, 
■»• An eye, lip, nofe, hand, foot, or other part, 
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Whofe all is but a ftatue. if the mind 

Moue not. which only can make the retume. 

The end of loue is, to haue two made one 

In will, and in affection, that the mindes 

Be firft inoculated, not the bodie*. w 

jBeo. Gi'me the body, if it be a good one. 

Fta. Nay, Tweet my Lord, I must appeaie the 
Souenitgne 
For better quarter : If you hold your practife. 
Tin. Silence, paine of imprifonment : Heare the Court 

Loe. The bodyes loue is fraile, fubiect to change, >•> 
And alter iiill, with it: The mindes is firme. 
One. and the fame, proceedeth firit, from weighing, 
And well examining, what is fatrc, and good; 
Then, what is like in reafon, Ht in manners; 
That breeds ijood will : good will defire of vnion. •*! 
So knowledge firll, begets beneuolcncc, 
Beneuolence breeds friendfhip, friendfbip loue. 
And where it darts or fteps afide from this, 
It is a mere degenerous appetite, 

A loft, oblique, deprau'd affecttont q« 

And beares no martce, or character of Loue. 

Ijad. How am 1 changed! By what alchimy 
Of loue, or language, am / thus tranflated ! 
His tongue is tip'd with the Phtlo/opher» Jloiu, 
And that hath touch 'd me through euery vaine! >n 
I feele that tranfmutaiion o" my blood, 
Ab / were quite become another creature. 
And all he speakes, it is proiection! 

Pru. Well fain'd, my Lady : now her parts begin ! 
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Lat. And fhe will act 'hem subtilly. Pru. She fails 
»•• me elfe. 

Lop. Nor doe they trefpaffe within bounds of pardon, 

That giuing way, and licence to their louc, 

Di-uell him of his noblell ornaments. 

Which are his modefty, and fhamefac'tnclTe : 
»i And fo they doe, that haue vntit delignes, 

Vpon the parties, they pretend to loue. 

For, what's more monftrous, more a prodigie, 

Then to heare me proteft truth of affection 

Vnto a perfon that / would diflionor? 
tv> And what's a more diflionor, then defacing 

Anothcrs good, with forfeiting mine owne? 

And drawing on a fellowfhip of finne; 

From note of which, though (for a while) wc may 

Be both kept fafe, by caution, yet the confcience 
■w Cannot be cleanf'd. For what was hitherto 

Cal'd by the name of loue, becomes deftroyd 

Then, with the fact; the innocency loll. 

The bating of affection foone will follow : 

And Loue is ncuer true, that is not tailing. 
™ No more then any can be pure, or perfect, 

That entertaines more then one obiect. Dixi. 

Lad. O fpcake, and fpeake for euer! let min'eare 

Be fealled ffill, and filled with this banquet! 

No fenfe can euer furfet on fuch truth ! 
■ai h is the marrow of all louers tenents ! 

Who hath read Plato, Heliodore, or Tatim, 

Sydnt^, D'Vr/i, or all Loues Fathers, like him? 

He, is there the Mailer of the Sentences, 
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Their Schoole, their Commentarj'. Text, and Gloffe, 
And breathc<i the true diuinity of Loue ! •» 

PrH. Excellent actor.' how The hits this paflion ! 

Lad. Where haue / liu'd, in herefie, fo long 
Out o'thc Congregation of Loue, 
And (tood irregular, by all his Canons? 
Lta. But doe you thinke fhc playes? Pm. Vpo' 

my Soueraignty, •■! 

Marke her anon. Lot. I fhake, and am halfe iealous. 

Lad. What penance fhall / doc, to be recciu'd. 
And reconcil'd, to the Church of Loue? 
Goe on procef^on, hare-foot, to his Image, 
And fey feme hundred penitential! verfcs, «» 

There, out of Chaucfr* Troi/us, and Cref/itle^ 
Or to his mothers fhrine, vow a Waxe-candle 
As large as the Towne May-pole is, and pay it ! 
Enioyne me any thing this Court thinks lit, 
For I haue trefpalTd, and blafphemed Loue. «« 

I haue, indeed, defpis'd his Deiti/, 
Whom (till this miracle wrought on me) i knew not. 
Now I adore Loue, and would kiffe the rufhe* 
That beare this reuerend Gentleman, his Prieft, 
If that would expiate — but, I feare it will not. •»• 

For, tho' he be fomewhat (Irooke in yearcs, and old 
Enough to be my father, he is wife, 
And onely wife men loue, the other couet 
1 could begin to be in loue with him. 
But will not tell him yet, because I hope 
T'enioy the other houre. with more delight. 
And proue him farther. Prv. Moft Soeratick Lady ! 
Or, if you will Ironick! gi'you icy 
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O'you Platoniek loue here. M' J>p«/. 
*¥> But pay him his firft kifTe. yet, i'tlie Court, 

Which is a debt, and due : For the houre's run. 
Lad. How Twift is time, and flily fteales away 

Prom them would hug it. value it, embrace it? 

I fhould hauc thought it (carcc had run ten minutes. 
Ml When the whole houre is fled. Here, take your kiffe,Sir, 

Which I moft willing tender you, in Court. 
{Bta. And we doe imitate — ) Lad. And 1 could wifh. 

It had bene twenty — fo the Soueraignes 

Poore naiTOw nature had decreed it fo — 
*5* But that IB pall, irrcuocable, now : 

She did her kind, according to her latitude— 
Pru. Beware, you doe not coniure vp a fpirit 

You cannot lay. Lad. I dare you, doe your worft. 

Shew me but fuch an iniultice: / would thanke you 
wTo alter your award. Lot. Sure fhe is ferious! 

/ fhall haue another fit of iealoufie ! 

/ feele a grudging ! Uoji. Cheare vp, noble gheft, 

We cannot ^e(Te what this may come to, yet ; 

The braine of man, or woman, is vncertaine ! 
>«• Lot!. Tut, fhe difTembles! All is perfonated, 

And counterfeit comes from her! U it were not, 

The Spani/h Monarchy, with both the Indies, 

Could not buy oflf the treafure of this kiffe, 

Or halfe giue balance for my happinefle. 
••i Hiifi. Why. as it is yet, it gtads my light Heart 

To fee you rouz'd thus from a fleepy humor. 

Of drouzy, accidental! melancholy ; 

And all thofe braue paru of your foule awake, 

That did before feeme drown'd, and buried in you ! 
•T«That you exprefle your felfe, as you bad back'd 
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The Mu/«a Horfe! or got Belhrophonx armea! 

What ncwes with Fly ? FIi/. Newes, of a newer Lady. 

A finer, freflier. braucr, bonnier beauty^ 

A very bona-Roha, and a Bouncer! 

In yeallow, glittering, golden Satten. Lad. Pru, 

Adioume the Court. /Vk, Cry Truttdh—Tni. Oyer, 

Any man, or woman, that hath any perfonal attendance 

To giue vnto the Court; Keepe the fecond houre, 

And Loue faue the Sou'raigne. 
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Act 4. Scene 1. 

luff. Barttabe. lordan. 

O Bamah* ! lor. Welcome Baniab* ! Where haft 
thou beeneT 
Bar. I'the foule weather. lug. Which has wet thee, 
Ban. 
Bar. Aii drie as a chip ! Good lug, a caft o'thy name, 
As well as thy office ; two iugges ! lug. By, and by. 
lor. What Lady's this thou hail brought here T 
Bar. A great Lady ! 1 

I know no more: one, that will trie you, /orrfon, 
Shee'U finde your gage, your circle, your capacity. 
How do's q\A Staggers the Smith? and Tret, the Sadler? 
Kecptheytheirpeny-clubftil? lor. Andth'oldcnteAtoo, 
Of whoop Bamnbg — Bar. Doe they fing at me? ■•> 
lor. They'are reeling at it, in the parlour, now : 
Bar. He to 'hem : Gi'me a drinlte firft. lor. Wheres 
thy hat? 
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Bar. 1 loft it by the way — Gi'me another. 
Jutf. A hat ? Bar. A drinke. lug. Take heed of 
taking cold, Ban — 
<5 Bar. The wind blew't off at Hiyh-gate, and my Lady 
Would not endure mee. liglit, to take it vp. 
But made me driue bare-headed i'the ratne. 

lor. That fhe might be miftaken for a CounteOe ! 
Bar. Troth, like inough \ She might be an o're- 
grown DutcheUe, 
For ought 1 know, lug. What ! with one nun ! Bar. 
M At a time, 

They cary no more, the belt of 'hem. Jo. Nor the 
braueft. 
Bar, And fhe is very brauc ! lor. A llatcly govme ! 
And peticote, fhe has on ! Bar. Ha'you fpi'd that, 

Jordan ? 
You'are a notable peerer, an old Babhi, 
n At a fmocks-hem, boy. Ing, As he is Vkamhtrlan€, 
He may doc that, by his place. lor. Whats her Squire 7 

Bar, A toy, that fhe allowes eight-pence a day, 
A flight Man-net, to port her, vp. and downe. 
Come fhew me to my play-fellowes, old Staggm, 
v> And father Tree. lor. Here, this way, Barnabe. 



Act 4. Scene 2. 

Tipto. Burfi. Httffit. Fig. 
Come, lefvs take in fmfco, here, one quart. 
Bur. Two quarts, my man of war, let'vs not be ftinted. 
Htif. Aduance three hrdatis, varlet o'the house. 
Tip. I do not like your Bur.fi, Bird : He is fawcy : 
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Some Shop-keeper he was? Fly. Yes, Sir. Tip. 

I knew ii. 
A broke-wing'd Shop-keeper? / nofe hem, ftreight. 
He had no Father, /warrant him, that durll own him; 
Some foundling in a Itall, or the Church porch ; 
Brought vp it'he Ho/pitu/l ; and fo bound Prcntife : 
Then Malter of a fhop: then one o'th /nqueft; 
Then breakes out Bankrupt; or ftarts Alderman: 
The originall of both is a Church-porch — 
Fli. Of fome, my Colonel. Tyj. Good fayth, of moft ! 
O'your fhop Citizens, th'are rude Animals ! 
And let 'hem get but ten mile out a towne 
Th'out fwagger all the irapfn-takr. Fli. What's that? 

Tip. A SitxDH word, to lignitie the hundred. 

Bur. Come let vs drinke, Sir Oiortom, some braue 
health 
Vpon our tip-toos. Tip. To the health o'the BurJU. 
Bh. Why Burjb:? Ti. Why Tiplo'sf Bu. O* / ciy 
you mercy ! 

Tip. It is fufficient. Huf. What is fo fufficient? 

Tip. To drinke to yoa is fufficient. Uuf. On what 
terms! 

Tip. That you fhall glue fecurity to pledge me, 

Buf. So you will name no Spimiani, 1 will pledge you. 

Tip. 1 rather choofe to Ihirfl: and will thirft euer, 
Then leauc that creame of nations, vn-cry"d vp. 
Perifh all wine, and gull of wine. Huf. Howfpillit? 
Spill it at me! Tip. I wrek not, but I fpilt it. 

FU. Nay pray you be quiet, noble bloods. Bur. 
No Spaniard*, 
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■ I crie, with my coffen JS»(//ff, Huf. Spaniardr ? Pilckert ? 

Tip. Do not prouoke my patient blade. It fleep's. 
And would not heare thee : Huffe, thou art rude, 
And doll not know the Spani/h compofitJon. 

Bur. What is the Seeipe? Name the in^rtdimtt. 

Tip. Valor. Bur. Two ounces! Tip. Pnidencc. 
Btir. Half a dram ! 

Tip. lultice. Bur. A peny weight ! Tip, Religion. 

Bur. Three fcruples! Tip. And oC yrmiida'ti Bur. 
A face-full! 

Tip. He carries fuch a dofe of it in his lookes. 

Actions, and geHures, as it breeds refpect, 

' To him, from Sauayes, and reputation (credit 

With all the fonncs of men. Bur, Will it gtue him 

With Gameders. Courtiers, Citizens, or Tradefment 

Tip. Hee'U borrow money on the ftroke of his beard ! 
Or tume off his Mujlaeeio! His meere euelio, 
Or Ruffe about his necke is a Bill of Exehange 
In any Bankc, in Enropr! Not a Marchant 
That fees hts gate, but Itraight will fumifh bim 
Vpon his pafe ! Uuf. I haue heard the Spam/h name 
Is terrible, to children in fomc Countries ; 
And vs'd to make them eat— their bread and butter: 
Or take their worm-feed. Tip. Uufjie, you doe fhuffle : 
to tkftn : Stufff, Pinnacia. 

Bur. Slid beers a Lady ! Uuf. And a Lady gay ! 

Tip. A well trimm'd Lady! Uuf. Lett's lay her 



a boord. 
Lett's haile her 
fauour, Lady, 



firft. Tip. By your Tweet 
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8tu. Good Gentlemen be ciuill, we are ftrangers. h 

Bur. And you were Flemings, Sir! Huf. Or 8^- 
niards ! 

Tip. The'are here, haue beene at Smit i'their dayes, 
And at Madrid too! Pin. He is a foolifh fellow, 
1 pray you minde him not, He is my Proteclion. 

Tip. In your protection, he is fafe, sweet Lady. «• 
So fhall you be, in mine. Iluf. A fhare, good Coronell. 

Tip. Of what? H^f. Of your fine I-ady! I am 
Uodffe, 
My name is Uuffte. Tip. Huffling Ilodgt, be quiet. 

Bur. And 1 pray you, be you fo Glorioun Coronfl, 
Hodge Hn/fie fhall be quiet. Uh/. A Lady gay, gay. (s 
For f he is a Lady gay, gay, gay. For fbe's a Lady gay. 

Tip. Bird o'the Vr/prr):, Ur*perUlio, Burit ; 
You are a Gentleman, o" the firft head, 
But that head may be broke, as all the Body is — 
Bnr^, if you tie not vp your Hn/Jie, quickly. v 

Hh/. Tie dogs, not man. llur. Nay pray tbee, 
Hadgf, be Itill. 

Tip. This fteele here rides not, on this thigh, in vaine. 

Hh/. Shew 'ft thou thy (teele, &. thigh, thou glorious 
Dirt, 
Then Hodge sings Samp/on, and no ties fbal] hold. 
Peiree. lug. lordtn. {To Ihftn. 

P«t. Keepe the peace gentlemen : what do you mean P n 

Tip. I wiil not difcorapofc my felfe, for Uuffle. 

Pin. You fee what your entreaty, and prelTure (Hll 
Of gentlemen, to be ciuill, doth bring on? 
A quarrel!? and perhaps man-flaughter7 You 
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•o Will carrj- your goofe about you, ilil T your planing Iron T 
Your tongue to fmooth all? is not here fine ftuffe? 
Stu. Why wife ? /*iw. Your wife ? ha not / forbiden 
you that? 
Doe you thinke Tie call you husband i'this gowne. 
Or any thing, in that iacket, but h'otection '^ 
>t Here tie my fhooe : and fhew my vellute petticote, 
And ray filke ftocking I why doc you make mc a Lady, 
K I may not doc like a Lady, in line clothes. 
Stu. Sweet heart, you may doe what you will, with me. 
Pin. I ; J knew that at home : what to doe 
with you; 
«>But why was I brought hither? to fee fafhionsT 
8tH. And weare them too, fweet heart, but this wilJ 

Company — 
Pitt. Why doe you bring me in wild Company? 
You'd ha'me taine, and ciuQl, in wild Company* 
/ hope / know, wild Company arc fine Company, 
»s And in fine company, where / am fine my fetfe, 
A Lady may doe any thing, deny nothing 
To a fine party, I haue heard you fay't. 

—To them Ptirce. 

Pei. There are a Company of Ladies aboue 
Defire your Ladifhips Company, and to take 
"•"The furety of their lodgings, from the affront 

Of thefe halfe-beafts, were heere een now, the 
C*ntaure»f 
Pin. Are they fine Ladies' Pei. Some very fine 

Ladies. 
Pin. As fine as I ? Pei. I dare vfe no comparifons, 
Being a feniant, fent — Pin. Spoke, like a fine fellow ! 
w; I would thou wert one ; I'de not then deny thee : 
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But, thank thy Lady. 



-To them Hafi. 



S^. Madftm, I mult craue you 
To afford a Lady a vtlit, would excufe 
Some harfhneffe o'Ihe houfe, you haue receiu'd 
From the brute ghefts. Pin. This's a fine old man ! 
/'Id goe with him an' he were a little liner! 
Siu. You may fweet heart, it is mine Hufi. Pin. 

mine Hojil 
H(Ji. Yes madame, 1 muft bid you welcom. Pin. 

Do then. 
Stu. But doe not ftay. Pin. Me be aduif'd by 
you, yes! 



Act 4. Scene 3. 

— To them Latimer. Beaufort. Lady. 
Htji. Pinnacia. Stufe. 



Pru. Frank, 



What more then Thracian Barbarifme was this! 
B*a. The battaylc o'thc Centaurea, with the Lapithes t 
Lad. There is no taming o'the Monjler drinke. 
Lot. But what a glorious beaft our Tipto fhew'd! 

He would not difcompofc himfelfe, the Dan ! 

Your Spaniard, nere, doth difcompofe himfelfe. 
B«a. Yet, how he talkt, and ror'd i'the b^inningt 
Pru. And ran as faft, as a knock'd Marro*bone. 
Bea. So they did all at laft. when Lovel went downe. 

And chas'd hem bout the Court Lai. For all's Don 
Levis! 
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Or fenong after Emetide ! Lmd. ! not (a« 
A ligfatniag fhoot to, as my leniani did. 
K* rapier was a JAtar, aad be wau'd tt 
Oaa 'hem. like a Cpmf .' as they Bed him ! 
•1 1 flBBk'd hn mmhood ! eoery Aoope he made 
Wm like an Ei^:les. at a flight of Cranes : 
(As 1 haoe read Ibroewbere.) Btn. Braoely exprcft: 

Ijot. And like a Loaer '. Lad. Of his \-aloiir. I am ! 
He feem'd a body, rarifi'd. to ayre ! 
■• Or that his fword, and anne were of a peece. 
They went together fo ! Here, conies the Lady. 

Bea. A bouncing Bona'ro^ .' as the FUt (ayd. 

Fra. She is forac GiantciTe '. lie ftand off. 
For feare I he fwallow me. La. Is not this our Gown, 

•9 That I befpoke of Stufe ? Prm. It is the fafhion ! 
Lad. I. and the Stike! Feete. fure it is the fame! 
Prv. And the fame Peticote, lace, and all : Lad. 
lie fweare it 
How came tt hither T make a bill of inquiry. 
/Vh. Yo'haue a fine fute on. Madam ! and a rich one ! 
f Lad. And of a rurious making '. Pnt. And a new ! 
Pin. As new, as Day. Lot. She anfwers like a 

fifb-wife. 
Pin. I put it on, Hnce Xoone. I doe affure you. 
Pro. Who is your Taylor ? Lad. 'Pray you, your 

Fafhioners name. 
Pin. My Fafhioner is a certaine man o" mine owne, 
» He' is i'the houfe : no matter for his name. 
JttiJl. O, but to fatis6e this beuy of Ladies: 
Of which a brace, here, long'd to bid you well-come ! 
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pin. He'is one, in truth, 1 title my Protection : 
Bid him come vp. Ht\fi. Our new l.adie-i ProUrtion I 
What isyourl^difhtps ftile? Pin. Counteffe/*i»t«afio, „ 

Hofi. Counteffe Pinnaeias man, come to your Lady. 

Pm. Your !.adifhips Taylor! mas. St^ffe! Lad. 
How Stuffe ? 
He the Protection ! Ho/. Stuffe looker like a remnant. 

Stu. I am vndone, difcouerd ! Pn. Tis the fuit. 
Madame. 
Now, without fcruple 1 and this, fome deuife 4* 

To bring it home with. Pin. Why, vpon your knees ? 
Is this your Lady Godmolherf Stu. Mum, Pinnaeio. 
It is the Lady Frompnl : my bed cuftomcr. 

Laii. What fhew is this, that you prefent vs with T 

Shi. I doe befeech your Ladifhip, forgiue me. »> 
She did but fay the fuit on. I^d. Who ? Which fhe ? 

Stu. My wife forfooth. Lad. HowT Midrefle 
Stufe ? Your wife ! 
Is that the riddle T Prii. We all look'd for a Lady, 
A Dutcheffe, or a Counteffe at the lead. 

Stu. She is my owne lawfully begotten wife, u 

In wedlocke. We habeene coupled now feuen yeares. 

Lad. And why thus mas'qd T You like a footman, ha ! 
And fhe your Counteffe ! Pin. To make a foole of 

himfelfe 
And of me too. Stu. I pray thee, Pinnacf, peace. 

Pin. Nay it fliall out, fmce you haue cald me wife, «• 
And openly dif-Ladied me ! though I am dif-CountefTd 
1 am not yet dif-countenancd. Thefe fhall fee. Ho/. 
filence ! 
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Pi. It is a foolifh tricke Madame, he has ; 
For though he be your Taylour, ht* is my beaft. 
H I may be bold with him, and trll his (lory. 
When he makes any fine (rarment will lit me, 
Or any rich thing that he thinkcs of price, 
Then muft / put it on. and be his Camtteffe, 
Before he carry it home vnto the owners. 
t" A coach is hir'd. and foure horse, he runnes 
In his veluet lackat thus, to Rumford, Croi/dfH, 
Houn/low, or Barnet, the next bawdy road : 
And takes mc out, carries me vp. and throw's me 
V'pon a bed. Lad. Peace thou immodelt woman : 
» She glories in the brauery o'the vice. 

Lot. Tis a queint one ! Bea. A fine /pedes, 
Of fornicating with a mans owne wife. 
Found out by (what's his name?) Lai, M' \ic.StuJfe.' 
Bojl. The very figure of preoccupation 
•• fn all his cuilomers beft clothes. Lat. He ties 
With his owne Svccuba, in all your names. 
Bea. And all your credits. Htijl. I, and at all their 

cofts. 
Lat. This gown was then befpoken, for the Souer* 

aiijnr ? 
Bea. I marry was it. Lad. And a maine offence, 
■i Committed 'gainft the /<iii(!roi_<^H(y.- being not brought 
Home i'the time. Belide, the prophanation, 
Which may call on the ccnfurc of the Court. 
Bojl. Let him he blanketted. Call vp the Quarter- 
mailer. 
Deliuer him ore, to Ftie. Stu, O good my Lord. 
Hojt. Pillage the Pinnace. Lad. Let his wife be 
»• flript. 
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Bta. Blow off her vpper deck. Lot. Teare all 
her tackle. 

L(td. Pluck the polluted robes uuer her eares ; 
Or cut them all to pieces, make a fire o'them : 

Pru. To ra|[8, and cinders, bum th'idolatrous veftures. 

Bo/. FUe, & your fellowes, fee that the whole cen- 
fure 9\ 

Be. throughly executed. Flif. Weel loffe him, brauely. 
Till the ftuffe ftinke againe, llojl. And fend her home, 
Diuefled tn her Hancll, in a cart. 

Lot. And let her Footman beat the bafon afore her. 

Fit. The Court fhall be obei'd. Ho/. Fit/, & his 

officers 140 

Will doe it fiercely. Stu. Mercifull queene Pru. 

Pru. 1 cannot help you. Bea. Go thy wayes MV. 
Stuffe. 
Thou halt nickt it for a fafhloner of Venery ! 

Lot, For ht9 ownc hell ! though he run ten mite for't. 

IVm. O here conies Lovef, for his fecond houre. ■»» 

Sea, And after him, the tipe of Span^/h valour. 



Act 4. Scene 4. 

Ladf/. Lotel. Tipto. Latimer. Beau/art. Pru. 
Franke. Nur/f. Hojl. 
Seruant, what haue you there T Ijou. A meditation, 
Or rather a vilion, Madam, and of Beauty 
Our former fubiect. Lad. Pray you let vs heare it. 
Xov. li tfos a beaut jf that I /aw 
80 pure, /o per/tel, a* thf /ramt 
0/ all the vniuer/e wag tame, 
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As if hi* lhDi;ih>i did «c q«k fc e n ikai 
WMcb is dK ofaiect at tbe facood hove. 
A«dDod)ai«elM^ Pim. WdHheafiiMMiiii ifaeCot. 
£a^ 1 haoe a fate to tbe So o enagmt of loae, 

« If it ma J ftand with tbe boooor of tbe CoiMt, 
To cbange tbe qoeftioa bat ftom loiie, to valoac, 
To besffCt it find, but, what true vafeor is. 
Which oft begets trae kme. tM. It is a qoeteM 
l^t for th<- Coort, to takt tnic ka <wriedge of, 

^ And hath my iaftaCeoL Am. Cowtart Bm. CoUteolL 

/Vv. ContenL 1 am co nte nt, gttie him his oadi. 

BiJl- Btreberi Lt*tL Tboo fltalt fveare vpon tbe 

ttftam«ni of looe. To make anfwer to this queftioa 

propounded to tfaee by the Couit. What tnie valour 

a is. And therein to teU tbe truth, tbe whole truth, 
and nothing bat the truth. So help thee looe, and 
thy bright fword at need. 
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Loe. So help me loue and my good fword at need. 
It is the greateft verlue, and the fafety 
Of all mankinde, the obiect of it is danger. 
A certaine meane 'twixt feare. and confidenoe: 
No inconiiderate rafhncffe, or vaine appetite 
Of falfe encountring formidable things; 
But a true fcience of diflinguifhing 
What's good or euill. It fprings out of reafon. 
And tends to perfect honefty. the fcope 
Is alwayes honour, and the puhlique good : 
It is no valour for a priuate caufe. 

Bea. NoT not for reputation? Lor. That*s mans 
Idoll, 
S«t vp 'gainll God, the maker of all lawes, 
Who hath commanded vs we fhould not kill : 
And yet we fay, we mult for reputation. 
What honefi man can either feare his owne, 
Or etfe will hurt anothcrs reputation? 
Feare to doe bafe, vnworthy things, is valour, 
li they be done to vs, to fuffer them, 
h valour too. The oflice of a man 
Thats truly valiant, is confiderable 
Three wayes : The tirft is in respect of maittr, 
Which ftill is danger: in respect of/omw. 
Wherein he mult preserue his dignity; 
And in the md, which mult be euer lawfull. 

Lat. But men, when they are heated, and in paflion, 
Cannot conlider. Loe. Then it is not valour. 
/ neuer thought an angry perfon valiant: 
Vertuc is neuer aydcd by a vice. 
What need is there of anger, and of tumult? 
When reafon can doe the fame things, or more? 
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Mm. O vca, 'tis fnAabfe, aad ctf vie, 
)»li ■fliees T* fisoe, and ft to w dc mfce , 

X«*. Why <b«iBdriafcM*e«s both baU,Mdi^ 
Or pteeafie if yon «iIL do tfade a^e nKMI? 

They 3K poofc htlp>, sad 1 1 iliii Dccds ncB doL 
No man m vaB^nter br bong aaei?. 
ffBot be thai cooM sol va&ut be wiiboat: 
So, ibal it oone* not in tbe aid of vertne. 
But in the ftead oT iL L^ He holds lb< righL 

Ijot. And 'tis an odtoos kiDde of reneojr. 
To owe our health to a diteaie. T^, If man 
•> 5;hoald follow the tfrtim of his paflioo. 
He coold not fcape — S**. To dilcompofc bimfetfe: 
Lot. According to Dom Lntu! BpJL Or i 
Lot. GoodColoodCJorMwut, whilft wetreatofi 
DUinifle yow feUe. Lot. Yoa arc not concem'd.'^ 
Lot. Go drink, 
•i And congregate the Hoftlers. and the Tapfters, 
The vnder-officefH oyour re^menl; 
Cofflpofe with theni, and be not angry valiant! 

Tifto gmt «vl 

Bta. How du's that differ from true valour? Lov. 
Thus. 
In the effieitntf or that which makes it, 

♦• Por it proceeds from paHiun, not from iudgement : 
Then bruic bcalts haut- it, wicked perfons, there 
It dlffen in the /ubieel : in the form*, 
'Tia earrird rafhly. and with violence: 
Then i'the tnd, where it rcfpccta not tnith, 

n Or publique honefty ; but mere reuenge. 
Now confident, and vndertaking valour, 
Swayea from the true, two other wayes; as being 
A Iruil in our owne faculties, skill, or ftrength, 
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And not the right, or confcience o'the eaufe, 

That workes it: Then i'the end, which is the victory. ■«• 

And not the honour. Bea. But the ignorant valour 

That knowes not why it undertakes, but doth it 

T'efcape the infamy merely— /^p. Is worft of ail: 

That valour lies, i'the eyes o'the lookers on; 

And is cal'd valour with a witnelTe. Bea. KighL »s 

Lov. The things true valour is exercifM about, 
Are pouerty, reftraint. captiuity, 
Banilliment, loJe of children, long difeafe : 
The leall is death. Here valour is beheld, 
Properly feene ; about thefe it is prefent : •'* 

Not triuiall things, which but require our confidence. 
And, yet to thofe, we muft obiect our feluea, 
Only for honerty : if any other 
Refpect be mixt, we quite put out her light. 
And as all knowledge, when it is remou'd 
Or feparate from iuftice, is cal'd craft, 
Rather then wifdomc: fo a mindc affecting, 
Or vndertaking dangers, for ambition. 
Or any felfe pretext, not for the publique, 
Deferue.s the name of daring, not of valour. 
And ouer-daring is as great a vice, 
As ouer-fearing. Lat. Yes, and often greater. 

Lov. But as is not the mere punifhment, 
But cuufe that, makes a martyr, fo it is not 
Kighting. or dying; but the manner of it 
Renders a man himfelfe. A valiant man 
Ought not to vndergoe, or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, ana by felected wayes: 
He vndertakes with reafon, not by chance. 
His valotu is the fait to his other vertues. 
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They are all \iirearon'd without it. The waiting maid». 

Or the concomitants of it, arc his patience. 

His ma^animity, his confidence. 

His conftancy, fecurity, and quiet; 
•H He can afTure himfelfc againft all rumour! 

I>efpaires of nothing! laughs at contumelies! 

As knowing himfelfe, aduanced in a height 

Where iniury cannot reach him, nor afpcrsion 

Touch him with foyle! Lad. Mo(t manly vtterdall! 
■40 As if AchitU* had the chairc in valour, 

And Hereule* were but a lecturer ! 

Who would not han(; vpon thofe lips for euer! 

That flrike fuch mufiqueT I could run on them; 

But modelly is fuch s fchoole millreffe, 
M( To keepe our fexe in awe. Pru. Or you can faine ! my 

Subtill iind diflembling Lady miftrcffc. 
Lad. 1 feare f he meanes it, Pru, in too good earned ! 
Lov. The purpofe of an iniury 'tis to vexe 

And trouble me: now, nothing' can doe that, 
■)<• To him that's %'a1iant. He that is affected 

With the leaft injury, is leffe then it. 

It is but rcafonable, to conclude 

That fhould be Itronger, ftill, which hurts, then that 

Which is hurt. Now no wickedneffe is ftrongcr, 
tM Then what oppofeth it : Not Fortunes felfe. 

When fhc encounters vertue, but comes off 

Both lame, and letFe! why fhould a wife man then, 

Confeffe himfelfe the weaker, by the feeJing 

Of a fooles wrong ! There may an iniury 
■*• Be meant me. / may choofe. if / will take it 

But we are, now, come to that delicacie, 
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And tendemefTe of fenfe, we thinke an infolence 

Worfe then an iniury, beare words worfe then deeds; 

We are not fn much troubled with the wrong, 

As with the opinion of the wrong ! like children, >t) 

We are madt afraid with vifors! Such poore founds 

As is the lie, or common words of fpight. 

Wife iawes thought neuer worthy a rcuengc ; 

And 'tis the nairownelTe of humane nature, 

Our pouerty, and beggcrj- of fpirit, ijo 

To take exception at thefe things. He laugh'd at me ! 

He broke a ieft ! a third tooke place of me ! 

How molt ridiculous quarrels are all thefe T 

Notes of a quealie, and lick ttomack, labouring 

With want of a true iniury ! the maine part ■» 

Of the wrong, is, our vice of taking it. 

Lot, Or our interpreting it to be fuch. 

Loo, You take it rightly. If a woman, or child 
Giue me the lie, would 7 be angry? no. 
Not if I were i'my wits, fure i Ihould thinke it ife 

No fpice of a difgrace. No more is theirs, 
B I will thinke it, who are to be held 
7n as contemptible a ranke, or worfe. 
I am kept out a Mafque, fomedmc thrult out, 
Made wait a day, two, three, for a great word, ••» 

Which (when it comes forth) is all frown, and forehead ! 
What laughter fliould this breed, rBther then aitger ! 
Out of the tumuli, of fo many errors. 
To feeic, with contemplation, mine owne quiet? 
If a great perfon doe me an affront. ■!• 

A Giant of the time, fure, I will beare it 
Or out of patience, or neceffity ! 
Shall 1 doc more for feare, then for my iudgement? 
For me now to be angry with Hodge Huffit, 
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•91 Or fiwf^ (his broken charge) if he be fawcy, 
Or our owne type of Spamjit valour. jTi/rfo, 
(Who were he now neceflited to beg 
Would aske an almes, tike (Umde OUuarfg) 
Were iu(t to make my felfe, fuch a vaine Animal 

"•As one of them. If light wxongs touch me not, 
No more fhalt great; if not a few, not many. 
There's nought fo facred with vs but may finde 
A facrilegious perfon, yet the thing is 
No lelfe (liuine, caufc the prophane can reach it 

•»» He is fhot-free, in battayte, is not hurt, 
Not he that is not hit. So he is valiant, 
That yeelds not vnto wrongs ; not he that fcapes 

'hem: 
They that do pull downe Churches, and deface 
The holieft Altars, cannot hurt the God-head. 

"o A calme wife man may fhcw as much true valour, 
Amid'ft thefe popular prouocations. 
As can an able Captaine fhew fecurity. 
By his braue conduct, through nn enemies country. 
A wife man neucr goes the peoples way, 

"> But as the Planets (till moue contrary 

To the worlds motion ; fo doth he, to opinion : 
He will examine, if thofe accidents 
(Which common fame cals iniuries) happen to him 
Deferuedly, or no? come they deferuedly. 

•» They are no wrongs then, but his punifhments : 
If yndeferuedly, and he not guilty, 
The doer of them, firft, fhould blufh, not he. 
Lat. Excellent ! Bea. Truth, and right • Fra. An 
Oracle 
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Could not haue fpoken more ! Lad. Beene more 
beleeu'd ! 

Pru. The whole Court runnes inio your fenteoce, Sir ! •» 
And fee, your (econd houre is almoft ended. 

Lad. It cannot be ! O clip the wings of dine, 
Good Pm, or make him (tand (till with a channe. 
Diltill the gout into it, cramps, ali difeafcs 
T'arrell him in the foot, and fix him here: f 

O, for an engine, to keepe backe all clocks! 
Or make the Sunne forget hb; mntion! 
If / but knew what drinke the Time now loud. 
To fet my Trundle at him, mine owne Hamahe! 

I^u. Why ? rte confult our Shelee nten, To-maa. m 

Ifvr. Er jfrae Ckrtrjl. Bea. Wake her not. jVkt, 
Toicer em CuppoH 
tytfque bagh doom. Pru. V/quf bagh'g her drinke. 
But 'twi' nut make the time drunke. ij(^. As't hath her, 
Away with her, my Lord, but marry her firft. Pru, 

Pru. /, ihatH be fport anone too, for my Lady. <*• 
But fhe hath other game to ily at yet : 
The houre h come, your kilTe. Lad. My feruants 
fongf, firft. 

J¥u. / fay the kilTe, Arit ; and I fo enioyn'd it : 
At your owne peril), doe, make the contempt. 

Lad. Well Sir, you muft be pay'd, and legally. >4i 
Pru. Nay nothing, Sir, beyoiKl. Lop. One more— I 

except. 
This was but halfe a kiffe, and / would change it. 
Pur. The Court's diflblu'd, remou'd, and the play ended. 
No found, or aire of Lout more, I decree it. 
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•f> £•«. From what a happtoefic hath that one word 
Tfarowne me, into the gaUe of uaSetj ? 
To what a bottomlefle defpodre? bow like 
A Coort muxtutog. or an coded Pby 
Shewes, my abntpt pr ec i p i tate eftate, 

■H B; bow much more my vaine hopes were encreaTd 
By thefe (aUe hooies of oonuerfation? 
Did not / prophefie this, of my fetfe. 
And gaue the true pro^ofticksT o my bratne! 
How an thou turned! and my blood coogeald! 

rfa My Gnewes flackned ! and my marrow nMlted * 
That I remember not where I haue bin, 
Or what / am * Only niy tongue's on fire ; 
And burning downward, buries forth coales. & cinders, 
To tell, this temple of loue, will foone be afhes! 

••j Come /ncUgnation. now, and be my miltrefle. 
No more of Lmuji ingratcfull t>'ranny. 
His wheele of torture, and his pits of bird-lime. 
Hi» nets of noofcs. whirle-pooles of vexation. 
His miU, to grind his feruants into powder — 

f 1 will goe catch the wind firit in a fieue, 

Weigh fmoak. and meafure fhadowes. plough the water, 
And fow my hopes there, ere 1 liay in Loue. 
Lot. My iealoufie is off, 1 am now fecure. 
Lov. Farewell the craft of crocodiles, womens 

•» And practife of it, in this art of flattering, [piety, 
And fooling men. 1 ha' not loft my reafon, 
Though / haue lent my fetfe out, for two howres, 
Thus to be baffuld by a Chambermaid, 
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And the good Actor, her Lady, afore mine Hoft, 
Of the light Heart, here, that hath iaught at all— >*• 
Hojl. Who 1? Lov. Laugh on. Sir. He to bed. 
and fleepe. 
And dreame away the vapour of Loue, if th'houfe 
And your leere drunkards let me. Lad. Prn. Ptw. 
Sweet Madame. 
Lad. Why would you let him goe thus? Fru. In 
whofe power 
Was it to ftay him, prop'rer then my Ladies! ^ 

Lad. Why, in her Ladies? Arc not you the 

Soueniigne ? 
Pm. Would you, in confctencc, Madame, ha'me 
vexe 
His patience more* Lad. Not but apply the cure, 
Now it is vex't JPru. That's but one bodies worke. 
Two cannot doe the fame thing handfomely. •»« 

Lad. But had not you the authority, abfolute? 
iVw. And were not you i'rebellion. Lady Frampal, 
From the beginning? Lad. I was fomewhat froward, 
I maft confelfe, but frowaidnefTe fometime 
Becomes a beauty, being but a vifor •» 

Put on. You'l let a Lady weare her mafque, Pru. 
Pru. But how do I know, when her Ladifhip is 
pleas'd 
To leaue it off. except fhe tell me fo? 
Lad. You might ha'knowne that by my lookes, 
and language, 
Had you beene or regardant, or obferuant. »m 

One woman, reads anothers character, 
Without the tediouii trouble of deciphering : 
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If fhe bat giue her miiid idX you knew veil. 
It could not fort with any reputation 
m Of mine, to come in firit, hauing ftood out 
So long, without conditions, for mine honor. 
Pru. I tboogbt yoa did expect none, yoa To jeer*d 
him. 
And put him off with fcorae — Lad. Who. I, with 

fcom? 
I did exprefle my loue. to idolatry rather. 
>» And fo -Am iufUy plagu'd. not vnderftood. 

Pru. I fwearc. I thought you had dtOcmblcd, M"^"", 
And doubt, you do fo yet. Lad. Dull, ftupid, wench ! 
Stay i'thy ftate of ignorance lUU, be damn'd, 
An idiot Chambennayd '. Hath all my care. 
II) My breeding thee in fafhion. thy rich clothes. 
Honours, and titles wrought no brighter effects 
On thy darke foule, then thus t Well ! go thy wayes. 
Were not the Tailors wife, to be demolifh'd, 
Ruin'd, vncas'd, thou fhouldfl be fhe, / vow. 
Ptm. Why, take your fpangied properties, your 

And fcaifes. /xrrf. Pru, Pru, what doeft thou mcane ? 

Pru. I will not buy this play-boyes brauery. 
At fuch a price, to be vpbraidcd for it. 
Thus, eucrj- minute. Lad. Take it not to heart fo. 

Pm. The Taylors wife? There was a word of 
m fcom ! 

Lad. It was a word fell from me. Pru, by chance. 

Pru. Good Madame, pleafe to vndeceaue your felfe. 
/ know when words do flip, and when they are 
darted 
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With all their bittemeffe ! vncas'd t demolini't ? 

An idiot-Chambermaid, ftupid. and dull? ty 

Be damn'd for iffnoraiice? / will be fo. 

And thinke / doe deferue it. that, and more, 

Much more / do. ImH. Here comes mine Hod ! 

No crying! 
Good Pru. Where is my feruanl Lovei, Holt ? 
H<^f. Yo ha fcnt him vp to bed, would, you would 

follow him! (aduife it?}u 

And make my houfe umends '. lAid. Would you 
Ho/. 1 would 1 could command it. My light heart 
Should leape till midnight, L«rf. Pray thee be not 

fullcn, 
1 yet muft ha' thy counfell. Thou fhalt wcare, Pru, 
The new gowne, yet, Prv. After the Taylours wife? mo 
Lail. Come, be not angrie, or gricu'd : 1 baue a 

proiect. [aldrie? 

H^. Wake SketeeHien Thomas! Is this your Her- 
And keeping of records, to loofe the maine? 
Where is your charge? Nur. Gra chrtijl! H^. 

Goe aske th 'oracle 
O'the bottle, at your girdle, there you loft it: m 

You are a fober fetter of the watch. 

Act 5. Scene i. 

Hofl. Fly. 

Come Fly, and Icgacie, the Bird o'the heart: 
Prime ird'ect of the Inne, Profeffor, Quarter-mafter, 
As euer thou defenied'ft thy daily drinke, 
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PadUng in facke and licking i'the fame, 
» Now fhew thy felfc an implement of price. 
And heipe to raife a nap to vs, out of nothing. 
Thou faw'ft hem married? Fly. 1 doe thinke, / did. 
And heard the words, Philip, I take thee, Laiice, 
I gaue her too. was then the father Ftif, 
» And heard the Pried do hit* part, far as (iue nobleg 
Would lead him i'the lines of matrimcnie. 
HojL W'here were they married? ^"Zy. Tth new 
(table. Ho/. Ominous! 
I ha'knownc many a church beene made a ftab)«, 
But not a (table made a church till now: 
>t ! wifh 'hem ioy. fly, was he a full prieft? 

Flif. He belly'd for it, had his vcluct fleeues. 
And his branch'd cafTock, a iidp fweeping gowne, 
All his formalities, a good cramm'd diuine! 
I went not farre to fetch him, the next Inne, 
Where he was lodg'd, for the action. Bo/. Had 
•o they a licence? 

Fli/. Licence of loue, I faw no other, and purfe, 
To pay the duties bot of Church, and houfe, 
The angels flew about, hoji. Thofe birds fend 

luck: 
And mirth will follow. / had thought to ha' facrific'd, 
») To merriment to night, i'my light Heart, Fig, 
And like a noble Poet, to haue had 
My laA act belt : but all faites i'the plot. 
Level is gone to bed; the Lady FrampuU 
And Soueraigne Pru falne out: Tipto, and his Regi- 
ment 
)•> Of mine-men, at drunk dumbe, from his whop Bnmahy, 
To his hoope Trundle: they are his two Tropicks. 
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No proiect to reare laughter on, but this. 
The marriage of Lord Braufort, with X^atUia. 
Stay! what's here I The fattin gowne redeem 'd! 
And Pru reftor'd in't, to her Ladyes grace 1 » 

Fly. She is fet forth in't ! rig'd for fome imployment \ 
Uof. An Embaffy at least! ¥1^. Some treaty of 

ftate! 
Uofi. Tis a fine tack about! and worth the ob- 
feruing. 

Act 5. Scene 2. 

Li^. Pmdmee. HcJI. /7y. 

Sweet JFVu, I, now thou art a Queene indeed ! 

Thefe robes doc royally! and thou bccom'ft 'hem! 

So they doe thee! rich garments only fit 

The partyes they are made for ! they fharae others. 

How did they fhew on goody Tat/lort back ! s 

Like a Caparifon for a Sow, God faue vs ! 

Thy putting hem on hath purg'd, and hallow'd 'hem 

From all pollution, meant by the Meckanicka. 

Dru. Hang him poore fnip, a fecular fhop-wit ! 
H' hath nought but his fheeres to claime by, & his 

meafures, •• 

His prentife may as well put in, for his needle. 
And plead a Hitch. Lad. They haue no taint in 'hem. 
Now o'the Taylor, Pm. Yes, of his wiues hanches, 
Thue thick of fat : I fmell 'hem, o'the fay. 
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II Xiad. It is reftoratiuc, Pru ! with thy but chafing it, 
A barren Hindes greafe may worke miracles, 
Finde but his chamber doore, and he will rife 
To thee ! or if thou pleafell, faine to be 
The wretched party her feife. and com'ft vnto him 

*■ In forma pauperin, to craue the aide 
Of his Kniglit enant valour, to the refcue 
Of thy di(b:«tTed robes ! name but thy gowne, 
And he will rife to that '. ^u. lie fire the charme Brft, 
I had rather dye in a ditch, with MiftrefTe Shore, 

li Without a fmoclt, as the pitifuU matter has it, 
Then owe my wit to cloathes, or ha" it beholden. 
Hajl- Still fpirit of Pru ! Fig. And fmelling othe 

Soueraiffne ! 
A*M. No, I will tell him. as it is, indeed ; 
I come from the fine, froward, frampull Lady, 

»* One was runne mad with pride, wild with felfe-loue, 
But late encountring a wfe man, who fcom'd her. 
And knew the way to his owne bed, without 
Borrowing her warming-pan, fhc hath rccouer'd 
Part of her wits : fo much as to confider 

w How farre flie hath trefpaflTd, vpon whom, and how. 
And now fits penitent and folitary. 
Like the forfaken Turtle, in the volary 
Of the light Heart, the cage, fhe hath abuTd. 
Mourning her folly, weeping at Ibe height 

•■• She meafures with her eye, from whence fhe is falne. , 
Since fhe did branch it. on the top o'the wood. 

Lad. 1 pr'y thee Pru, abufe me enough, that's vfe me 
As thou thinkeA fit, any courfe way, to humble me, 
Or bring me home againc, or Lotel on : 
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Thou doe(l not know my fuffrings, what I feele, 

My fires, and feares. are met : I bume, and freeze, 

My liucr's one great coale, my heart fhrunke vp 

With atl the Jiuers, and the mafTe of blood 

Within me, is a Handing lake of fire, 

Curl'd with the cold wind of my gelid fighs, »• 

That driue a drift of fleete through all my body, 

And fhoot a Ftbruary through my veines. 

Vntil / fee him, / am drunkc with thirft, 

And furfeted with hunger of his prefence. 

I know not wh^ I am, or no, or fpeake, » 

Or whether thou doeft heare me. Pru. Spare ex- 

preflions. 
/le once more venture for your Ladifhip, 
So you will vfe your fortunes reuerendly. 

Lad. Religiously, deare Pru, Lout and his Mother, 
ile build them feuerall Churches. Shrines, and Altars, *• 
And ouer head, ite haue. in the glalTe windowes, 
The ftory of this day be painted, round. 
For the poore Layety of louc to read, 
/le make my felfe their booke, nay their example, 
To bid them take occafion by the forelock, H 

And ptay no after-games of Love, hereafter. 

Hoji. And here your Holt, and's Fit/, witnes your 
vowes. 
And like two lucky birds, bring the prefagc 
Of a loud ieft ; Lord Beaufort married is. Lad. Ha • 

Fll All to be married. Pru. To whom, not your 
fonne? (truce i» 

iM. The fame Pru. It her Ladifhip could take 
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A Kale with her paffioOr and eine way 

To tbdr mirtfa now numn^. /.orf. Rmm's H mnUi, 

let't come, 
A fhall be well receiu'd, and mocfa made of tL 
Pnt. We mutt of this, ft was o«r ownc conceptioiL 



Act 5. Scene 3. 

—Latimfr. To tkm. 



Roome for green rufhes, raife the Fkilers, Chamberhun. 
Cad vp the boufe in amies. Bv/. This will rouze 
Lortt. 
Fly. And bring him on too. Cat, SMtfiutn. 
Ranns like a HeyCar. bitten with the Brieze, 
« About the court. cr>-ing on /7y, and cuHing, 

/ly. For what, my Lord 7 Lot. Yo'were beft heaie 
that from her, 
It is no office. Flff, fits tny relation. 
Here come the happy couple! loy. Lord Bfau/ort. 
Fly- And my yong Lady too. Haf, Much ioy, 
my Lord! 

Act 5. Scene 4. 

lieau/ort. Frankt. Servant. {To them. 

t thanke you all, 1 thanke ihee. Father Fly. 

Madam, my Coffen, you looke difcompos'd, 

I haue tieene bold with a fallad, after fupper, 

O' your owne lettice, here : Lad. You haue, my Lord. 
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But laweR of hofpitality, and faire rites. 
Would haue made me acquainted. Bea. 

houfc, 
I doe acknowled{;e : EKe, I much had trefpaflT'd. 
But in an Inne. and publique. where there is licence 
Of all community : a pardon o'courfe 
May be fu'de out. Lat. It will, my Lord, and cany it •• 
1 doe not fee, how any ftorme, or tempeft 
Can helpe it, now, /Vii, The thing beinf; done, 

and pali, 
You beare it wifely, and like a Lady of iudgemenl. 

Bfo. She is that, fecretary iVii. Pni. Why fee- 
retary ? 
My wife Lord 7 is your braine lately maried ? ■» 

Bea. Your raigne is ended, fVw, no foueraijjne now : 
Your date is out, and dignity expir'd. 

iVu. I am annul'd, how can / treat with Ijovel, 
Without a new commiffion T Lad. Thy gown's 
commifTion. 

Bn/I. Haue patience, Prtt, expect, bid the Lord ioy. •• 

Aw. And this braue Lady too. I wifh them ioy. 

PH. Ioy. lor. Ioy. /nj. All ioy. Ho/. 1, the 
houfe full of ioy. 

fig. Play the bels, Fidlers. crack your ftrings with ioy. 

lyu. But Lady Letiee, you thew'd a neglect 
Vn-to-bc-pardon'd, to'ards my Lady, your kinfwoman, i 
Not to advife with her. Bea. Good |M)litique /Vu, 
Vrge not your (late-aduicc, your after-wit ; 
Tis nearc vpbraiding. Gel our bed ready. Chamber- 
lain. 
And Holi, a Bride-cup, you haue rare conceipts, 
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y> And good ingredients, euer an old Hoft 
Vpo' the road, has his prouocatiue drinks. 
L<U. He is either a good Baud, or a Pliyfician. 
Bta. 'Twas well he heard you not, his back was 
tum'd. 
A bed, the GmiaU bed, a brace of boyes 
>t To night I play for. Pru. Giue vs points, my Lord. 
Bt*i. Here take 'hem, /Vm, my cod-piece point, 
and all, 
I ha' clafpcs, my Letiee armcs, here take 'hem boyes. 
What is the chamber ready? Tpeake, why ftare you! 
On one another ? lor. No Sir. Bta. And why no ? 
«« lor. My maftcr has forbid it. He yet doubts 
That you are married. Bea. Aske his vicar general!. 
His Flif, here. Fly. I mufl make that good, they 
arc married. 
HuS. But I mull make it bad, my hot yong Lord. 
Gi' him his doublet againe, the aier is peircing; 
You may take cold, my Lord. See whom you 
41 ha'married. 

Your hofts fonne, and aboy. Fit/. You are abus'd. 
Lad. Much ioy, ray Lord. Pru. If this be your 
Latitia, 
Shee'l proue a counterfeit mirth, and a clip'd Lady, 
8er. A boy, a boy; my Lord has married a boy. 
Lot. Raife all the houfe in fhout, and laughter, 
*• a boy ! 

Hufi. Stay, what is here ! peace rafcals, (top your 
throats. 
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Act 5. Scene 5. 

-iVwr/p. {To thtm. 



That magoi, wonne, that infect '. O my child, 
My daughter! where's that Fig? He fiy tn his face, 
The vermin, let me come to him. /7y. Why Nw/e 
SheUei' 

Nw. Hang thee thou Parafite, thou fonne of crums, 
And ones, thou had vndone me, and my child, * 

My daughter, my dearc daughter. Ho. What meanes 
this? 

Nur. O Sir, my daughter, my deare child is niin'd. 
By this your Flif, here, married in a (table. 
And fold vnto a husband. Hojl. Stint thy cry. 
Harlot, if that be all, did'ft thou not fell htm 
To me for a boy* and brought'ft him in boyes rags. 
Here to my doore. to beg an iilmes of me ? 

iftir. I did good M', and 1 craue your pardon. 
But 'tis my daughter, and a girle. HeiA- Why fayd'ft 

thou 
It was a boy, and fold'll him then, to me 
With fuch entreaty, for ten f hillings, Carlin? 

AW, Becaufe you were a charitable man 
I heard, good M', and would breed him well, 
I would ha' giu'n him you, for nothing, gladly. 
Forgiuc the lie o' my mouth, it was to faue •" 

The fruit o' my wombe. A parents needs are vrgent. 
And few doe know that tyrant o're good natures. 
But you relieu'd her, and me too, the Mother, 
And tooke me into your houfe to be the nurfe, 
For which heauen heape all bleffings on your head, •» 
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Whtlft ibere can one be added. Ajf. Sun tboa 

fpeakft 
Quite like another creature, then tlilialt lin'd. 
Here, i'tfae boosc; a Skf t t § m ot TJm m , 
An Jr^k beggar. AW. So I am. God beipe me. 

M^M- What art thou* tell. Tbe match is a good 
t mytch, 

For ought I fee ; rin^ the bels once a gaine. 

Bta. Stint, I by. Fidlers. Lad, No going off my 

Lord. 
Bern, Nor comming on fweet Lady, things thus 

(landing ! 
Ptff. But what's the bayooufbcffe of my offeiKe? 
1* Or the degrees of wrong you fuffer'd by it? 
In hauin^ your daughter match'i thus happily. 
Into a noble houfc. a brauc yong blood. 
And a prime peere o'the Realme ? Bra. Was that 

your plot, Ffy? 
Gi' me a cloak, take her againe among you. 
•• lie none of your light-Heart foUerlings, no Inmates, 
SuppofitUiou* Ihiits of an Hoft's braine. 
And his Fl^» hatching, to be put vpon me. 
There is a royall Court oihe Star-tkamtfer , 
Will leaner all ihefe milts, difperTc thcfc vapours. 
n And clearc the truth. I^t beggers match with beggers. 
That fhall decide it, I will tr>- it there. 

Nwr. Nay then my Lord, 'Its not enough, I fee 
You are licentious, but you will be wicked. 
Yo' are not alone content to take my daughter, 
V Againll the law ; but hauing taken her. 
You would repudiate, and cad her off. 
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Now, at your pleafure, like a beaft of power, 

Without all caufe, or colour of a caufe. 

That, or a noble, or an honed man, 

Should dare t'except againlt, her pouerty. 

Is pouerty a vice? Bea, Th'age counts it fo. 

iVdr. God heipe your Lordfhip, and your peeres that 

think fo. 
If any be : if not. God blelTe them all, 
And heIpe the number o'the verluous, 
If pouerty be a crime. You may obiect «• 

Our beggery to vst, a.s an accident, 
But neuer deeper, no inherent bafenelTe. 
And I muft tell you, now, yong Lord of durt. 
As an incenfed mother, fhe hath more. 
And better blood, runing i'thofe fmall vetoes, H 

Then all the race of Itexiuforh haue in maffc, 
Though they diltill their drops from the left rib 
Of John o Gaunt, Htji. Old mother o' records, 
Thou know'll her pedegree, then ; whofe daughter is fhe T 

Nut. The daughter and coheire to the Lord FrampuUy i» 
This Ladies niier ! Laii, Mine ? what is her name T 

Nw. Ijeetitia, Lud That was loft? Hur. The true 
Latitia. 

Lad. Sifter. O gladnelTe ! Then you are our mother? 

Sar. I am. deare daughter. Lad. On my knees, 
I bleffe 
The light I fee you by. iVtir. And to the author 
Of that bleft light, I ope my other eye, 
Which hath almoft, now. feuen yeare beene fhut, 
Darke, as my vow was, neucr to fee light. 
Till fuch a light reltor'd it, as my children, 
Or your deare father, who (I heare) is not. 
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B«a. Giue me my wife, I owne her dow, and will 

haue her. 
H<ifi. But you mull aske my leaue fidl, my yong Lord, 
Leaue is but light. Ferret, Goe bolt your Malter, 
Here's geare will ilartle him. 1 cannot keepe 

Bt The palTion in me, I am eene tum'd child, 
And 1 mufl weepe. ^Vy, take away mine hoft, 
My beard, and cap here, from me, and fetch my Lord, 
I am her father. Sir, and you fhall now 
Aske my confent, before you haue her. Wife! 

v My deare and louing wife ! my honor'd wife ! 
Who here hath gain'd but I ? i am Lord FratnpuU, 
The caufe of all this trouble? I am he 
Haue meafur'd all the Shires of England ouer : 
Wales, and her mountaines, feene thofe wilder nations, 

K Of people in the Peake, and Lanea/htre ; 
Their Pipers, Fidlers, Rufhers, Puppet-raafters. 
luglers, and Gipfeys. all the forts of Canters, 
And Colonies of beggars, Tumblers, Ape-cairieis, 
For to thefe fauages I was addicted, 

•» To fearch their natures, and make odde difcoueries ! 
And here my wife, like a flie MandeuUe, 
Ventred in difquifition, after me. 

Nur. I may looke vp, admire, I cannot fpeake 
Yet, to my Lord. Hajl. Take heart, and breath, 
recouer. 
Mf Thou halt recouer'd mc, who here had cofSn'd 
My felfe ahue, in a poore hollelry. 
In pennance of my wrongs done vnto Ihee 
Whom 1 long fince gauc loft. Nur, So did I you, 
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Till Itealing mine owne daughter from her filler, 

I lighted on thlt eirour hath curd all. •■• 

Ben. And in that cure, include tny treCpaffe, 
Mother, 
And Father, for my wife— i/<i>2. No, the Star-chamber. 

Bea. Away with that, you fowre the fweeteft lettice 
Was euer tailed. Hoji. Gi'you ioy, my Sonne, 
Caft her not off againe. O call me Father, "i 

Locfl, and this your Mother, if you like : 
But take your Millris, firft, my child ; I haue power 
To giue her now, with her confent, her filler 
Is giuen already to your brother Bfaufort. 

Lot. Is this a dreame now, after my firfl fleepe? ■» 
Or are thefe phant'lies made i'the light Heart? 
And Told i'thc new Innet Hofi. Bell goe to bed. 
And dreame it ouer all. I^t's all goe Deepe, 
Each with his Turtle, f y, proutde vs lodgings, 
Get beds prepar'd: yo' are mailer now o'the Inne, «»» 
The Lord o'the light Heart, 1 giue it you. 
Fly, was my fellow Qip/ey. All my family, 
indeed, were (iip/eyn, Tapllers, Olllers, Chamberlaines, 
Reduced velTels of ciuility. 

But here Hands Pru, neglected, beft defeniing •*• 

Of all that are i'the houfe, or i'my Heart, 
Whom though I cannot helpe to a fit husband. 
He hclpe to that will bring one, a iull portion : 
1 haue two thoufand pound in banke, for iVu, 
Call for it when fhe will Bea. And I as much. ■*> 

Hofi. There's fomewhat yet, foure thoufand pound ! 
that's better. 
Then founds the prouerbe, /oure hare legs in a htd. 
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hoc. Me. and her miftrelTe. Om hath power to coyne 
Vp, into what fhe will. Vad. Indefinite iVv. 

Lot. But I muA due the crowning act of boan^ ! 

Etji. What's that, my LordT Lof. Giue her my 
felfe, which here 
By aU the holy vowes of /«m I doe. 
Spare all your proroird portions, fhe is a dowry 
So all-fufficienl in her vertue and manners, 
That fortune cannot adde to her. /Vw, My Lord, 
Your praifes, are inllructions to mine eare^ 
Whence, you haue made your wife, to liue your feruant. 
HojJ. Lights, get v« feuerall lights. L^t. Stay lei 

my M" 
But heare my vifion fung, my dreame of beauty, 
• Which 1 baue brought, prepar'd. to bid vs ioy. 
And light vs all to bed, 'twill be inliead 
Of ayring of the fheets with a fweet odour. 

Ha^. 'Twill be an incenfc to our facrifice 
Of Utru to night, where I will woo afrcfh. 
And like }ttaxt%ais, hauing but one wife, 
He marry her, euer>- houre of life, hereafter. 



Tht^ ffof out, tpi/A a Song. 
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Epilogue. 



'nXjaifeg in them/elut* haue neiihfr kopet, nor f«areg, 
* Their fair is onlif in thrir hrarers eartf : 

If you txprrt more timt yow had to niijht, 

The maker is fick, auH fad. But dor him right, 
He meant to pteafe you : for he fent things /U, 

In ail the numbers, Itoth of fenfe, and leii, 
If theg ha' not mifcarritd ! if they haue, 

Ali that his faint, and faitring tongue doth eraue, 
A, that yau not impute H to his braine. 

That'g yet vnhuri, although fet round trith paint, 
h cannot long hold out. All ftrengtk mufi yeeld. 

Yet iudgement KouM the lafi be, t'the field, 
WUh a true Poet. He couid haue hat'd in 

The drunkards, and the noyfes of the Inne, 
in hit lajl Act; if he had thought it JU 

To eent you vapours, in the place of mt : 
But better 'twas, that they f/iould fleepe, or fpe», 

Then in the Scene to offend or him, or you. 
mt he did thinke ; and this doe youforgiue: 

When ere the earcaffe dies, this Art will Hue, 
And had he liu'd the care of King, and Queene, 

His Art in fomthing more yet had beene feene ; 
Hut Maiors, and Shrtffes may yearely fill the flage : 

A Kings, or J^ets birth doe aske an age. 
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Another Epilogue there was, made for 

the Play in the Poets defence, but the 

Play liu'd not, in opinion, to 

haue it fpokcn. 

jl louiall Hoft, and Lord of iht nrv) Inne, 
■^Clep't the light Htart, with all tJiat pajl thtrein. 
Hath beetle the /ubifct of our Play to night, 

To giue- th* King, and Queene, and Court delight : 
1 But, then we mtane, the Court aboue the fiagre», 

And pajl the guard ; men that haue morr of earet, 
Then etfe^ to iudge v» : Such as trill not hiffe 
Becau/e the Chambermaid w(u named Cit. 
We tkinhe, it would haue /eru'd our Scene a» *»w, 
» If , as it is, at Jirjl we' had call'd her Pru, 
For ang mgfierg we there haue found, 

Or magick in the letters, or the found. 
She onig meant ita», for a girle of wit, 

To whom her Lady did a Prouinee JU : 
11 Whieh fht itouid haue difcharg'd, and, done a» tteil, 
Had fhe be*ne chrifined loyce, Grace, DoU, or Nell. 
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The iust ittJignation the Author 

tooke at the vulgar cenfure of his 

Play, hy fonu malidaiu fpectators, 

6fga4 this fnllewing Ode te 

hmfelfe. 

<Ome leaue the lothed ftage. 
And the more luthfome age : 
Wh^e pride, and impudence (in faction knit) 

Vfurpe the chatre of wit! 
Indictin|r, and arraigning euery day s 

Something they call a Ptay. 
Let their faftidious, vaine 
Commiffion of the braine 
Ran on, and rage, fweat, cenfure, and condem'n : 
They were not made for thee, leffe, thou for them. •■ 

Say, that thou pour'ft them wheal, 

And they will acomes eat : 
'Twere fimple fury, ftill. thy felfe to wafte 

On fuch as haue no tafte ! 
To offer them a furfct of pure bread, t% 

Whofe appetites are dead ! 

No, giue them graines their fill. 

Huskes, draffe to dnnke, and fwill. 
If they loue lees, and leaue the luity wine, 
Enuy them not their palate's, with the fwine. m 

No doubt fome mouldy tale. 
Like PericUn; and itale 
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As the Shrieues cnifts, and tufty «s his fifb- 
fcrap«, out cucry difh. 
M Throwne forth, and ralc't into the common tub. 
May keepe vp the Play-ditt: 
There, fweepings doe as well 
As the baft order 'd nieale. 
For, who the relifh of thefe gfaefts wOt 6u 
Needs Tel them, but. the almes-basket of wit 



And much good do't you then: 
Braue piu/ht and veitH-men ; 
Can feed on orts: And (afe in your ftage-clothes. 
Dare quit, vpon your oathes, 
n The (lagers, and the ftage-wrights too (your peeres) 
Of larding your large eares 
With their foule comick focks; 
Wrought vpon twenty blocks : 
Which, if they are tome, and tum'd, & patch *l enough, 
•■ The gameftcrs fhare your guilt, and you their lluffe. 

Leaue things To proftitute. 
And take the Aleaick Lute; 
Or thine owne Borae«, or AmacrwH* Lyre : 
Warme thee, by Pindaret fire : 
« And though thy nerues be fhrunke, and blood be cold. 
Ere yearcs haue made thee old; 
Strike that difdaine-fuU heate 
Throughout, to their defeate : 
As curious foolcs, and cnuious of thy (baine, 
f May, blufhing, fweare no palfey's in thy braine. 
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But, when they beare thee fing 

The glories of thy King, 
His zeale to Qod, and his iuft awe o're men ; 

They may, blood-fhaken, then, 
Feele fuch a flefh-quake to poffeffe their powers: s> 
As they fhall cry, like ours 

In found of peace, or warres, 

No Harpe ere hit the ftarres ; 
In tuning forth the acts of his fweet raigne : 
And rayfing Charles his chariot, 'boue his Wain*. •> 



The end. 
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APPENDIX 

Of the poems included in this appendix expresstng con- 
temporary critidsm of Jonson and his play, Gifibnl appended 
modernized versions of those by Feltfiam, Randolph, Carew, 
and ' L C to The New Irni in his edition of 1816. la. his 
Memoirs he quoted ei^ht lines, 27-84, from ' The Cuntrys 
Censure,' here printed in full for the first time. The versions 
herein presented aim to be &idiful copies of the early 
manuscriptB and editions. 
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An Ode, against Ben Johnson 
on his playe of the New Inn. 

Owen Feltham. 
The Ashmole MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford cod* 
tains two versions of this parody. The one here printed b 
copied from MS. Ashmole 38, foL 71-S, and of the two 
agrees more closely with the version in Peltham's Reaohea, 
8th edition, 1661. The poem vias not included in the Sth 
edition, 1686. The version in MS. Ashmole 47, fol. lORb-ltO, 
has the following title : ' An anfwer to Ben Johnfons ode in 
difUke of his new Inne,' In neither case is the author's name 
giverL Signiticant variants are recorded in the foot-notes, 
readings of MS. Aahroole 47 which agree with the version 
in Resohes being marked with an asterisk. 

Come ieaue this fauige way, 

of Bayting thofe that pay, 
Deare, for the fight, of your declining witt 

I tell you, tis not fitt, 
That A fate Poett (Juft Contempt being thrown) 

fliould Cry vpp thus his owne, 

I wounder by what Dower 

or pattent you had Power 
From all, to Mult a Judgement; lett't fuffice 
Had you bine Modeft, you had bine granted wife. ' 

Tis knowne, you Can doe well 
And that you doe Excel), 
As A Tranflator; but when thinges require, 
A Genuing, and fier, 
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■( Not kindled heretofore, by others paines : 

As ofte you haue wanted braines, 
And Arte, to hitt the white, 
As you haue leueld right, 
Yett, yff men vouch not; thinges Apocriphall 

•• You bellow, raue, and fpatter, round your gall ; 

Jugg, Perce, Peeck, Fly, and All, 

your Jeftes foe Noinynall. 
Are thinges foe farr belowe an Abcll Brayne ; 

As thay doe throwe A ftaine, 
n Through all the vnlikely plott, and doe difpleafe, 

As deepe as Pericles. 

when yett, ther is not, layd 

belowe a Chamber Mayde 
Difconrfe foe wayed. as might haue ferued of old 
y> For (choles ; when thay of loue and valour tould. 

Why Rage, then when the fhow, 

fhoulde Temper bee, and know- 
Ledge : that thear are In pluf h, that fcome to drudge, 

for rtages, yet Cann Judge, 
» Not onlye Poettes lofer lines ; but witles 

w"" all their perquifittes ; 

A gifte as rich, as highe 

Is Noble Poefye ; 
Yet, ihoughe In fporte ytt bee for Kinges a playe, 
4" Tis next Mechanicke ; when ytt workes for pay. 
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Alconis Late had none ; 

Nor Loofe Anacrion ; 
Eve taught loe bould afTuming of the bayes, 

when thay defenied noe prayfe, 
To rayle men Into Approbation, w 

is newe. In you Alone ; 

And profpers nott, for knowe 

Fame is as Coye as you- 
Can bee difdaynfull ; & who dares to proue 
A Rape on hur : fhall gather fcome not Loue. » 

Leaue then thy humour vayne, 

And thy more humouring ftrayne, 
^Whear felfe Conceipt, and ChoUer, of the blood, 

EcUpfe, what eles is good; 
Then yff you pleafe ; thofe Raptures highe to touch ; » 

Whear of you boaft foe much ; 

And but forbeare, your Crowne, 

Tell the worid puttes ytt one ; 
No doubt you may Applaufe ; to wounder drawe : 
Since brauer Theame ; noe Phebus euer fawe. *• 
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An Anfv>tr to Mr. Ben Johnfon's Ode 

to perfijmde his not to leave theftage. 

Thomas Randolph 

Profn the fourth edition of Randolph's Poems, 166S, p. 64. 

D A'n do not leave the (tage, 
•'-^'Caufe 'tis a loathfome age ; 
For Pride and impudence will grow to bold. 
When they fhall hear it told 
> They frighted thee ! Dand high as is thy cause, 
Their hide is thy applaufe, 
More juft were thy difdain, 
Had they approved thy vain. 
So thou for them, and they for thee were bom, 
'•They to incenfe, and thou as much to fcoro. 

Wilt thou engroffe thy (lore 
Of wheat, and powre no more, 
Becaufe their Bacon-brains have fuch a taft 
As more delight in mart ? 

■> No ; fet 'em forth a board of dainties, full 
As thy beft Mufe can cull ; 
While they the while do pine 
And thirll, midft all their wine. 
What greater plague can hell it felfe devife, 

••Then to be willing thus to tantalize? 

Thou canfi not tinde them ftuffe 
That will be bad enough 
To pleafe their pallats : let 'em thine refufe 
For Tome Pye-comer Mufe; 
•I She is too fair an hoftelTe, 'twere a linne 
For them to like thine Inntt 
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'Twa* made to entertain, 

Guefts of a nobler (train, 
Yet if they will have any of thy ftore, 
Give 'em Tome fcraps, and fend them from thy dore. f 

And let thofe things in Plush, 

Till they be taught to blufh, 
Like what they will, and more contented be 

With that Broome fwepi from thee. 
1 know thy worth, and that thy lofty ftrains t 

Write not to Cloaths but Brains : 

But thy great fpleen doth rife 

Caufe Moles will have no eyes : 
This onely in my Ben, I faulty 6nde 
He's angry, they 'I not fee him that are biinde. «" 

Why fhould the Scene be Mute 

Caufe thou canft touch my Lute, 
And ftring thy Horace : let each Mufe of nine 

Claim thee, and fay thou art mine. 
'Twete fond to let all other flames expire «s 

To fit by Pindar's fire ; 

For by fo ftrange neglect, 

I fhould my felf fufpect 
The Palfie were as well, thy brains difeafe ; 
If they could fhake thy Mufe which way they pleafe. ta 

And though thou well canft fing. 

The glorious of thy king ; 
And on the wings of verfe his chariot beare 

To heaven, and fix it there : 
Yet let thy Mufe as well fome wraptures raife. 

To pleafe him as to praife. 

I would not have thee choofe 

Onely a treble mufe ; 
But have this envious ignorant Age to know, 
Thou that canll fing fo high, canft reach as low. 
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ODE. 
To Ben Jonson 

Upon his Odt to 

L C. 

The following reply from one of Jonson's admirers was 
copied from the 12mo volume in the Yale Library, which 
alao contains a version of Jonson's 0<U (see Introduction, 
p. xxi). The notes which the author appended have 
been removed to their proper place, in accordance with the 
plan of thij« work. 'This poem has never appeared in any 
of Cleveland's editions. With the exception of the folto of 
109S, I have examined all the editions of the collected 
works of Jonson, and it does not appear in tbeni until Gif- 
ford's edition of 1BI6. There it is signed in full, John Cleve- 
land. In the back of the copy of the "Art of Poetry " in 
the Yale Library, there is a manuscript note saying that the 
book had formerly belonged to Gifford ; so probably it was 
from that particular copy that Gifford took the poem. How- 
ever, there the signature is simply the initials "I. C" Ap- 
parently he had no other authority for attributing the poem 
to Cleveland. . . . Internally it shows a greater knowledge of 
Greek than his other poems, and it is not characteristic of 
his versification. The foot-notes appended are the author's 
own, — another feature unlike Qevelaud.' — Berdan's edition 
of the I\)ems of John CUveland, N. Y. 1903. p. 177. 



pRoceed in thy brave rage, 
■* Which hath rais'd up our Stage 
Unto that height, as Rome in all her Hate, 
Or Greece might emulate : 
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Whofe greateft Senators did lilent fit, » 

Heare and applaud the wit, 

Which thofe more temperate Times, 

Us'd when it tax'd their Crimes : 
SccraUi Hood, and heard with true delight, 
All that the rharpe Allienian Muse could write. >• 

n. 

Agfainft his Tuppos'd fault ; 

And did digell the Talt 
That from that full vaine did fo freely flow : 

And though that we doe know 
The Graces joyntly ftrove to make that brcft n 

A Temple for their reft. 
We muft not make thee leffe 
Than Arijlophanet : 
He got the ftart of thee in time and place, 
But thou haft gain'd the Goale in Art and Grace. f> 

m. 

But if thou make thy feafts 

For the high relifhd guefts. 
And that a Cloud of fhadowes fhall break in, 

It were almoft a linne 
To think that thou fliouldlt equally delight ■■ 

Each feverall appetite ; 
Though Art, and Nature ftrive 
Thy banquets to contrive : 
Thou art our whole Mmander, and doft look 
Like the old Greek : think then but on his Cook. to 

IV. 

If thou thy full cups bring 
Out of the Mufes fpring, 
And there are Tome foule mouthes had rather drink 
Out of the common fink : 
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« There let "hem feek to quench th' H^dropich thirft, 
Till the fwolne humour burlt. 
Let him who daily lleales 
From thy molt precious meales. 
(Since thy ftrange plenty lindes no loffe by it) 
*■> Feed bimfelfe with the fragments of thy wit. 

V. 

And let thofe lilken men 
(That know not how, or when 
To fpend their money, or their time) maintaine 
With their confum'd no-braine, 
4) Their barbarous feeding on fuch groffe bafe Auffe 
As only serves to pufie — 
Up the weak empty mind, 
Like bubbles, full with wind. 
And (bive t'ingage the fcene with their damn*d oaths, 
t» As they doe with the piiviledge of their cloaths. 

VI. 
Whilst thou tak'ft that high fpirit, 
Well purchas'd by thy merit, 
Great prince of Poets, though thy head be gray, 
Crowne it with Delphtck Bay, 
u And from the chiefe in Apollo's quire, 

Take down thy bed tun'd Lire, 
Whofe found fhall pierce fo farre 
It fhall (trike out the Itarre. 
Which fabulous Greeet durft fixe in heaven, whilft thine 
«. With all due glory here on earth fhall fhine. 

VII. 
Sing Englifh Horace, ling 
The wonder of thy King ; 
Whilft his triumphant Chariot runs his whole 
Bright courfe about each Pole : 
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Sing downe the Homan Harper ; he fhall raine 
His bounties on thy vaine : 

And with his golden Rayes, 

So guild thy glorious Bayes : 
That Fame Hiall beare on her unwearied wing, 
What the beft Poet Tung of the beft King. 
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To Ben Johnson tippon occasion of his 
Ode to himselfe. 

Thomas Carcw 

The version of Carew's poem here given was copied from 
vol. 155, fot. 79, of the State Papers, Domestic, of the reign 
of Charles L The volume is undated ; but none of the papers 
included in it bears a date later tlian 1629. and therefore, 
in the Calendar of St-ite Papers, 1629 is given as a con- 
jectuisil date. Accepting this date as the correct one, I have 
this additional evidence to support my statement (cf. Intro- 
duction, p. xxi) tliat Jonson's Odf was written soon after 
the failure of T/ie New Inn in 1629. I have compared this 
version with that given in the second edition of Carew's 
poems, 1042, and have recorded the important variants in 
the foot-notes. 

lis true (deere Ben:) thy iult chafUzing hand 
Hath fix'd uppon the fotted age a brand 
To theyr fwolne Pride, & empty fcribling due. 
It can nor tudge, nor write : & yet lis true 
] The comiqiie Mule from the exalted line 
ToHCht by thy Alchymill, doth fince decline 
From that her Zenith, & fortells a redd 
And blufhing euening, when fhe goes to bedd. 
Yet fuch, a» fhall owtfhine the glimmering light 

n With which all ftarrs fhall ^Ide the following night. 
Nor thinkc it much, fince all thy Eagletts maye 
Indurc the funny tryall. if we faye 
This hath the ilronger wing, & that doth fhine 
Triclct upp in fayrer plumes, fince all are thine 

■I Whoe hath his flock of caqueling Geefe compard 
To thy tun'd quire of Swans ? or whoe hath dar'd 

S Tbc] Thy 6 thf ] the 13 ft] m 1$ Mckllnf 
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To call thy byrlhtt deformd ? I)iit if thow binde 

By Cittie cuftome, or by Gauellkinde 

In eqiudl fhares, thy love to all thy race, 

Wee maje diftinguifb of theyr fpxc St place. » 

Though one hand fhape tlieni, & though one brayne flrike 

Soules into all, theye are not all alike. 

Why fhould the follies then, of this dull Age 

Drawc from thy penn futh an immodest rage, 

As feems to blail thy elfe inunortall bayes, «} 

Wlien thyne owne tongue proclaynies thy itch of prayfe ? 

Such third will argue drowtli : no, lett he hurld 

Uppon thy workes, by Ihe detracting world 

What malice can siiggeft. lett the rowtc faye 

The running fandes, that ere thow make a playe 3* 

Count the flowe minuLs might a Godwin fr^me, 

To fwailowe when th' hast done thy fhippwrackt name 

Lett ihcm the deere expence of oylc opbrayde. 

Suckt by thy watchfull lampe, w'*" haft betrayde 

To tliefe the hloud of mayrtird Authont fpilt ^5 

Into thy inkc, whilft thow growlV pale w"> g;uQt. 

Repine not at thy Tapers thriftie wafte 

That fleeks thj' feaifer Poems ; nor is hafte 

Prayfe, but excufe : & if thow ouercome 

A knottie writer, bring the Irootie home. ^ 

Nor thitike it theft, if the rich fpoyles fo torae 

From conquerd Awthors, be as Trophies wonie, 

Lett others glutt on tlie extorted pra>'fe 

Of vulgar breatli, truft thow lo after dayes. 

Thy lahour'd workes fhall line, when Time deuoures » 

Th' abortive of fpring of thcyr hafty howers 

Thow art not of theyr ranke, the quarrell lyes 

Within thyne owne virge ; then lett this fuliiize 

The wifer world doth Greater Thee confess 

Then all men elfe, then Thyself only Less. »• 

■ 9 to] on >l rhftp«] form 34 «r<l> btft] that haih 
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The Cunirys Ccnfure on Ben Johnfons 
New Inn. 

This poem, now printed for the Ant time, was copied 
from MS. Ashmolc 38, fol. 79, 80. Its author is unknown. 

Liften (decayinj; Ben) and Counfell heare 
Wtttea Itauc their date and Ih-ength of braines may wcare 
A^, (leept In facke, hath qucncht, thy Entbcan ficr 
Wee pittye now, whom once, wee did Admire : 

i Suirender then thy right to th' lUge ; forbeare 
To dare to wright, what others Loath to heare 
and Juftlyc, fince thy CnuE>-e Mafc doth now 
To quitte her Spsitane prouince ; fayntly knowe 
SwKLr not by God tis good ; for yff you doe : 

■o The world will taxe your zeale, and Judgment too ; 
for In a Poett, yf that's lafl regarded 
New Inn's difcretion, hath tlie quite difcarded : 
From Aganippes pale, and pluct the Amonge 
Not the giddye headed \ but the vnbrowed Throng 

It Kaylc not att the Actors ; doc not them Abufe, 
Action to diillncs ; Cannott Life Infufc i 
For Veluett. Scarlett, Plufh, doe tell you true, 
Twas not their Cloathes ; but thay did blufh for you ; 
To fee ; and wa.-* not that, Jnft caosc of rage ; 

H Weakenes and Impudence pofleft the l^age, 
Iniurde the Hrength of witt ; now cloyde and dry ; 
G<xidftucke, Prue, Frampole, StuffeU, Burft typ : fly ; 
And their Comrades, whofe Language but to heare ; 
Might flricke A furffett, Into A gentle eare, 

>> but lett me tetl thee this, Ben ; by the way, 
Thy Argument's as tedious as thy play ; 
Thou faist noc Palfyc doth thy Brayne pan vex, 
1 prayc the tell me what ; an Apoplex : 
Thy Pc^afus can (tirr, yen thy belt Care, 
nes hur but fhuffle ; lyke the parfon mare 
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Who from his owne fide win ; fayes thus by roee, 

Hee hath bequeathed his hellje vnio thee. 

To holdc that little Learning, whiche is fled ; 

bilo thy Guttcs ; from out thy Emptyc head ; 

Yett thou art Confident ; & darft ftill sweare, u 

The lault'ii not In thy Brain, but In their eare ; 

What difmale fate is this ; thiw on the feafeth 

"Yhy worth doth foyle ; thy Arro^nce Increafeth ; 

Pride and prcfumption, hath dcthronde thy witi. 

And fet vpp Plitlautte : In place of jtt ; ♦• 

Thy Innbred Darling, whofe llronge felfe Conceipt, 

Forftalling prayfc, did thy Juft prayfe defcate. 

Worth being fclfe praifd, doth full, hee is the bed Poett: 

Can Jiiftly merritt Prayfc ; & yctt fcarce knowe ytt ; 

But tia New Inn's ditaster ; not (o knowe ; u 

What or thy felfe, or otiiers Can Allow 

Wee wronge the nott, for take thy enraged Appealc 

Twill rather fofter thy Mad wound then heale 

For knowe ; what Juftly doth difpife, 

Doth proue, A greater fcandell to our eyes : •• 

And furc that fenfure must Impartiall bee 

Whcar readers, and fpectators both agree ; 

Yen, yfr pure need Inforce thee, to this fhame. 

Wee proner are to Aduife tliee. then to blame, 

Since wittcs doc fayle, thou wert bell porcCrackt brainc elCe; » 

To tume myne hoft ; and kcepe new Inn thy felfe ; 

But Change thy figne, yff thou'lt, 1>cc ruld by me 

Noe more Light hart, but light Brayne ; lett ytt bee. 
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MOTHER. 
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iDoe not wonder that i;reai Jokmtons Play 
'^Was scorn'd so by the ignofant. that da; 
it did appeam in its most gkirioas shine ; 
And comely action graced each learned line. 

\ There was some reason for it : 'twas above 
Their reach, their envy ; their applause or love : 
When as the vriner few did it admire, 
And warm'd their fancies at his genuine fire. 
But 1 commend the wisedome of thy Fate, 

I To sell thy labours at a better rate, 

Then the contempt of the most squeamish age ; 
Or the cxactest Roscij of the Stage : 
Which might provoke our Laureat to repine, 
That thine should rivall his brave Albwint. 
Thy Muse in this birth doth unhappy prove, 
In that it is abortive. Let thy love 
Appcare to us in getting such another. 
That she may boast her selfe a happy Mother. 
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A Sejfhm of the Poets 

Sir John Suckling. 

A poem with the above title was written by Suckling 
and circulated in MS. form early in 1687. according to Sec^ 
combe, in the Dictionary of Nattattal Biography. Stanxas 
6—8, here printed, are from the first collected edition of his 
pocnu, which bears the following title-page : ' FRAGMENTA 
AVREA. A CoUection of aU THE INCOMPAKABLE 
PEECES WRITTEN By Sir JOHN SUCKLING Ah<1 pud- 
Hshtd by a Fritud to prrprtuate his memory. London, 1648.' 



The firll that broke filence was good old Bm, 
Prepar'd before with Canary wine. 
And he told them plainly he defers* 'd the Bayes, 
For his were calld Works, where others were but Plaiea. 

And t 

Bid them remember how he had purg'd the Stage 
Of errors that had latted many an age, 
And he hoped they did not think the /iUnt-Wotntm, 
The Fox, and the AlchymiJl out done by no man. 

Apollo ftopt him there, and bade him not go on, ■• 

'Twas merit, he faid, and not prefumption 
Must carry 'r : at which Ben turned about, 
And in great choler ofTer'd to go out : 

But 
Thofe that were there thought it not fit m 

To difcontent fo antieni a wit ; 
And therefore Apollo call'd him back agen. 
And coade him mine Hot) of his own nnc Inne. 
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TIk following tino occur in Wi^s Rttrt^hms, 1040, as 
raphMed in Vol 2 of FacHiae, 1874. p. MA. The idea 
«i'pw w fd i* akn to thu of the first stum of SocUmg^: 

To Mr. B*M JtAntoH, dfntamdmy (A« fvomm irAjr A# coO'rf 
kit play tporka. 

Pray tell me Ben, where doth the mystery' lurk, 
Wlut otheni call a play, you call a work. 

Tktu OHiwer'd &y a friend in Ben Jolmaom de/tnct. 

The Authors friend thus for the Author Myes, 
Bmt playes are works, when others works are pUys. 
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An Ode. To himselje. 

These stanxas are included here for the reason that they 
afford a idgntficant prototype for the indignant Ode so in- 
separably connected with thi« play, and show in an un- 
mistakable manner that the damnii^ of The Nm Ifin did 
notliiug but fan to a flame a ra^c that had long been smoldering 
in Jonson'M brain. GifTord pointi out that part of the last 
stanza occun in the ' A|>oIogetical Dialogtie ' at the con- 
clusion of Poelastf-r, and conjectures that the whole may 
have been written about the period of the appearance of 
that drama. The present copy is from the Ondtraioods in 
the 1631-40 Folio. 
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'Here do'ft thou carelefTe lie 
Buried in eafe and floth ; 
Knowledge, that fleepe», doth die ; 
And this Securitie, 

It is the common Moath, j 

That eats on wits, and Arts, and deltroyes them both. 

Are all th" Aonian fprings 

Dri'd up ? lyes Thf/j)ia waft ? 

Doth Clariua Harp want ftrings, 

That not a Nymph now fings ! •■ 

Or droop they as difgrac't. 
To fee their Seats and Bowers by chattring Pies defac't. 

If hence thy filence be. 

As 'tis too juft a caufe ; 
Let this thought quicken thee, " 

Hinds that are great and free. 

Should not on fortune paufe, 
"Tis crowne enough to vertue ilill, her owne appiaufe. 
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To 



Ifalce noc Ay Idfe a P^e, 



Strfeln)* the wotveabiaclcjav.aadtbe dull Afleshoofe. 





NOTES 

The present edition includes whate%-er hss been conMdered 
of v&luc in the notes of preceding editions. It has been the 
intention in all cases to acknowledge facts and suggestions 
borrowed from such sources, whether quoted verbatim, 
abridged, or developed. Notes signed W. are from Wlialley. 
G. from GifTord, C from Cunningham. For other abbrevi* 
ation* the Bibliogritphy ichonid be consulted. References to 
this play are by act, scene, and line of the Text ; other 
plays of jonson are cited from the Giffbrd-Cuniiingham 
edition of 1875. The references are to play, volume, and 
page. 



Tm-E-PAGE. 

Gifford did not print a separate title-page for the play, but 
gave that of Whalley in his introductory note. Cunningham 
remarks on this : ' In the concluding lines. " Now at last set 
at liberty to the Readers, his Majesty's servants and Subjects 
to be judg'd of. " The jac} word of is unmeaningly added 
by the editon. Every word in this title was most carefully 
studied, and the little volume watched through the press, 
with more even than Jonson's usual vigilance.' It will be 
sufficient to state here that tliis was not tlic only variation 
from the original title-|>age : see Introduction, pp. v-viL 

COMOEST. This form of the word is used regularly 
diroughout the 1616 folio ; in the title-pages of the three 
plays in the 1640 folio we find comedie. 

Moft negligently play'd. Jonson in hb disappointment 
and rage includes the player« with the spectators as deserv- 
ing reproach. We have had no record left us, to tell in 
what way or for what reasons the King's Company made 
a particular failure in the perfomuuce of their parts. 

The Kings SeraanU. This company of actors was licensed 
in 1&86 as Lfict^r's Company, and underwent various changes 
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of name up to 1609. in which year it was taken under the 
piliaBSKe of James L and beaceibrth, till the closing of the 
IbaAres in \6\2, it was known as His Mau^Us Servants, 
or the KtHg's Compai^. and popularly spoken of as the 
King's Men. For an account of this company, see Winter, 
etl. Stapie of News. p. 121 ; Fleay, Ckron. Drama 1. 366-7, 
2. 40S-<. 

1680< For the date of the stage-presentation, see Intro- 
duction, p. a. 

B. looXoa. This shows how he wished his name spelled. 
It is tbus printed in the 1616 folio, and in the 1612 quarto 
oi The Ak/wmist. In tlte 1631-41 folio, and In the 1692 folio, 
with the exception of hiM si^natore at the end of the de- 
dication of this play, it is spelled with an A. 

Me lectori credere mallem. 'The motto, as customary 
with him, has a word or two altered to suit his particular 
puriwse. The true reading of Horace is : 

Verxun age et his, qui se lectori credere malunt. 
Qoam spectatoris &stidia ferrc supertn. 

Ep. 2. I. fil4. 
Pope renders it very feebly : 

Think of those authors, sir, who would rely 

More in a Reader's sense, than Gaier's eye.' — C 

Tbomaa Harper. The period of Harper's activities as a 
pnbli«hcr, as recorded in Arbcr's reprint of the Slaliomrs' 
Registers, extended from July 1, 1614 to September 9, 1640, 
He took up freedom October 20, 1611. 

Thonua Alchome. Thomas Alchome took up freedom 
Decenjber UO, lea.l, The first book entered by him in the 
Slationers' Rfgisiers was CotUempiacions upon the /teaiinge 
of the bloody issue, by Charles Johnes, March 10, 1616, The 
last entry that raentiona him is dated March 28, 1688. The 
Niw Jmt is entered in the Registers as follows: 

17»» die Aprilis 16.Si. 
Thomas Alcbofne : Entred for his Conye under the hande« 
of Sir Henrj' Heii>ert and Master King* 
ston warden a Comedy Called Ntm Inm 
written by Ben[iamin] : Johnson. . . . yj' 
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Fleay asserts that the following E^gram (tVks. 8. 48S) 
refprs to Alchome; but there is nothing in it which need 
connect it especially with The Ntw Inn, and it might refer 
to Smithwick, Lownes, or Allot, Jonson's other publtKher*, 
equally well: 

Epigram 

TO MV ftOOKSELLEB. 

Thou, friend, wilt hear all censures ; unto thee 

All mouths are open, and all stomachs free: 

Be thou my book's intelligencer, note 

What each man says of it, and of what coat 

His judgment is; if^he be wise and praise. 

Thank him; if other, he can give no bays. 

If his wit reach no higher, but to spring 

Thy wife a tit of laughter, a cramp-ring 

Will be reward enough; to wear like those, 

That hang their richest jewels in their nose: 

Like a nuig bear, or swine; gnmting out wit 

As if that part lay for a— most fit t 

If they go on, and that thou lov'sl a-life 

Their perfumed judgments, let them kisn thy wife. 

PftolB Ghuroh-ysard. ' For a long time before the old 
cathedral wait destroyed by lire in 1666, St. Paul's Qiurch- 
yard was moittly given up lo stationers, each known by his 
sign. Several of Shakespeare's plays, among them Th* Mtr- 
ckatU of Vem<t and King Ltar, were first put on sale there.' 
-Winter. In Volume 6 of the Stationers' Registers aie 
directories of ttie locations of the various publishers, together 
with their distinguishing signs. Some occupied mere stalls 
by the church doors, while others were located to houses 
around the churchyard, and in streets radiating from it 

The groeoM Dragon. We find this among the 'Houses 
round the Clmrcliyurd.' Tlir records show that Francis 
Cotwood was dwelling there in 1539. Some of Kiohard 
Brome's plays were sold at the Green Dragon by A. Crooke 
in 1659. 
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The Dedication to tbz Readeb. 

e ftt the flharge. Cf. CatiUne {Wks. 4. 186) ; Bart. Fair 
(fVks. 4. 347). 

18 clothes of credit. The gallants had not always a clear 
title to the satin and velvet they duiplayed. Cf. Dekker, 
GuU Horntbooke {Non-dram. lVks.2. 247): 'It is fit J hee, 
whotn the most tailors bils do make rooroe for, when he 
comes, should not be l)asely (like a vyoU) casd vp in a 
comer.' 

19 pofTelTe the Stage. Numerous protests were made 
against the prevalent habit of crowding the stage with stools 
for the accommodation of spectators, who were tliere to lie 
seen, rather than to see. It is dwelt upon to tjuite an extent 
in The Dtvil is an Ass; Junson alludes to it also in the 
prologue to Cynthia's Revels, and in the inductions to Tke 
SlapU of News and Every Man Out. Dekker, in The Gttis 
Homt-hooke, deal-s with it at length in his cha]>ter, 'How 
a Gallant should behaue himself in a Play-house.' 

31 rifing between the Actes. Cf. Dtv. is Ass iWka. 
S. 28): 

To-day I go to the Blackfriars play-house. 
Sit in the view, salute all my acquaintance, 
Rise up between the acts, let fall my cloke, 
Publish a handsome man, and a rich suit 

Ibid. 5. 89: 

Fits. If I could but see a piece, . . . 
Come but to one act, and I did not care — 
But to be seen to rise and goc away, 
To vex the players, and to punish their poet; 
Keep him in awe. 

Dekker. GuU Nome-bookr (Non-dram. tVks. 2. 258) : • Now 
sir, if the writer be a fellow that hath either epigrammd 
you, or hath had a flirt at your mistri», . . . you shall dis- 
grace him worse then by tossng him in a blancket ... if, 
in the middle of his play . . . you rise with a screwd and 
discontented &ce from your stoole to be gone; no matter 
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whether the Scenes be gcKid or no ; Ihc better they are the 
worse do distast them.' 

22 in oblique lines. Alluding to the form of (he theatre, 
or the arrangement of the seatif. Cf. Mag. Lady {Wks. 6. 
8) ; ' Not the feces, or ij^rounds of your people, that sit in 
the oblique caves and wedges of your house, your sinful 
six-penny mechanics — .' 

26 Btage-fbnutare. The question as to whether the 
Elizabethan stage hail any scenery, in the sense wc as- 
sign to the word, is still unsettled. Balccr, in his f/istoty of 
Ike London Stagt, 1576-1903 (pp. 22~S9), says that the stage- 
directions to the second act of Bartholomew Fair read: 
'A number of booths, stalls, etc. are set out.' There is no 
such stage-direction in (he Folios-, but wc do find frequent 
mention of properties : e. g. IV. I : ' Thry fiut him in Ihe 
slocks.' The general belief, however, has been that the stage 
was very bare, and that change of scene was indicated 
merely by hanging out a different sign. Contemporary 
sources aJTont the following particulars as to the furnishings 
of an Elizabethan stage: the stage was Strewn with rushes; 
the stools of ilie gallants who gathered there to dbplay 
themselves fretiuenlly cramped tlie actors in their perfor- 
mance ; the walls were hung with anras-clotlis, embroidered 
or painted ; a gallery at the back-centre served as a balcony 
for Romeo-Juliet scenes, etc. ; the curtains, which parted in 
die middle, were drawn back and forward on an iron rod. 

87 But, flrBt the Argument. The length of the argument 
which follows shows plainly that the author wa.* well aware 
that the intracacics of The New Inn needed a guide-book. 



The A&otTUEHT. 

90 after her months tima. A ri;ference to the ofBce In 
tlie prayer-book entitled ' Tho Thanksgiving of Women after 
Child-birth; commonly called, Tlie Churching of Women.' 
The direction reads: 'The woman, al Ikt usual lime afirr 
her delivery, shall conw into the church decently apparel- 
led,' etc. " 
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21 ritoly. Cf. Jer. Taylor. RtaJ Pnaenct (Latham): 'After 
the minister of the holy mysleri«s halh rilelj' jirayed.' Previous 
editors have failed to note the be.irin^ of this word on the 
context, and have changed it to rightly. It standi as Jonson 
intended, meaning with due rites. 

S3 reducing her Lord. 'To maintain his strange theory 
that Jonson had fewer Latin words than other writers of the 
time, Shakespeare, for instance, Gifford has slurred over 
this and hundreds of oilier equally palpable instances.' — C 

For a similar use of the Latinism, cT. Bart. Fair [ Wks. 4. 
178); "Now for my other work, reducing the young man 
. . . from the brink of his bane to the centre of safety.' 

28 cook-braind. " Wood-cock brained," i. e. without 
wiy braitis at alt. With sportsmen still the woodcock b 
"cock " par txctUeme' —C. The word is used in this aeose 
innumerable times by Shakespeare, Jonson, and Dekker. 

S3 the Xtete. Cf. Cat. { Wks. \. 326) : 

I judge them, first, to have their states confiscate. 

40 MiTtrelTe of many faruiuits. 1'he term ' servant ' for 
a professed lover is now obsolete, but the correlative 'mis- 
tres* ' still live-s. 

47 OS the by. Cuimingham quotes CatUitte ( Wks, 4. 248) 
as a further instance of this phrase : 

And Pulvia come in the rear, or on the hy. 

But a little consideration shows that he is not exact enough. 
Oh Ihf by, in CaHlinf, means 'on the side,' literally. Here, 
in this play it has the figurative use we recognize b the 
modem slan^. on Ihf n'eir, i. c. as a side-issue, incidentally. 
68 the LadieH Chamber-maid. Cf. the remarks on ' My 
Neeces Chamber maid ' in Fumcss' edition of Ttvcl/lM N^hi, 
i. 8. 51: 'Let not the modem humble duties of making 
beds, aihns rooms, etc., be imputed to Maria, who stood in 
relation to Olivia, as a companion, aiid as an assistant at 
the toilette. In I. v. 162, Olivia calls her " my Gentlewoman." 
and Malvolio immedlatdy responds by sunrnioning her, as 
" Gentlewoman." She can write (U. iii. 164) so '• very like " 
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the Lady Olivia that "ma foigotten matter we can haitUy 
make distinction of our hands." In the end, she marries 
Sir Toby, aiid however disastrous a marriage to so turbulent 
a hiishand may prove, we do not feel that there \» any great 
discrepancy in social rank.' Cf. also Ov'erburj'^s 'A Chamt>er- 
maid.' in Character Writings, p, (19. 

68 Hautag reueal*d his quality before, to the Holt. In 
his efforts at compre-ssioii, Jon.ion ha-t left some |)hraaes 
which will not bear a close examination for their »>-ntax. 
Cf. Persons of the Play 10: 'first quarreld, afitr, much 
honnr'd, and helou'd by the Host.' 

66 a ftaadard of ber ovne bell apparreU. ' A standard 
was a complete suit or perhaps more properly a complete 
wardrobe.'— C. 

7S the Hofts fonne of the hoofe. For an explanation of 
tills obsolete f^^enitive construction, see Maetzner. Eng. Gram, 
1. 246b. Cf. Chaucer. Monkes TaU 666 : • Philippe* sone 
of Macedoyne;' / Hen. /K 8. 2. 119: 'The Archbishop's 
grace of York.' 

92 the Epitafls, or bufinorTe of the Play. 'The Alex- 
andrian grammarians rcRaidcd a dramatic work as consist- 
ing of three parts, the protasis or introduction, the epitasis, 
in which the action begins, and the catastrophe.' — NED. 
Ct Evtry Matt Out ( Whs. 2. 11 6) at the end of Act 3, Sc. 2 : 
'lose not yourself, for now the cpitasis or busy part of our 
subject, ia in act.' It is discussed at greater length in Afag. 
Lady (IVis. 6. 28): 

Boy. Now, gentlemen, what censure you of our pro- 
tasis or tirst act? 

Pro. Well, boy; it b a fab- presentment of your actors; 
and a handsome promise of somewhat to come hereafter. 

Dam. But there is nothing done in it, or concluded: 
therefore I say. no act. 

Bey. A fine piece of logic I do you look, master Dam- 
play, for conclusions in a protasis? I thought the l<iw of 
comedy had reserved them to the catastrophe; and that 
the ejiitasis, as we are taught, and the catastasis, had been 
intervening parts, to have been expected.' 
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102 Brft by d«ftniUon. and after by argoment See S. 
2. 92. note. Cf. also 4. 4. 89 ff. 

104 vitwly. Jonson employs the word in Mag. La4y 
{IVks. 6. 47): 'A thing tweiy preaented on the stage.' Cf. 
Marston, SopkoH. (iVis. 2. 293): 

Where iFtatues and Jove's acts were vivety limn'd. 

115 a aevM bronerht. 'News, though plural in form, in 
singular in use.' NED. 

181 the fame with the vhol* soite. This is an tiniisual 
constniction. Wc should now say ' the same as,' etc. 

136 who waa wont to be preocupied. For prtoccufy, CD, 
gives the definition, To lake po^e.s.sion of or appropriate 
for use in advance of othem,' witli reference to this pas- 
sage: but the passive in that sense will not suit exactly: 
the context seems rather to require a definition such as ' to 
caase to occupy,' etc 

147 the Catastrophe. Cf. line 92, snpra. 

167 bed-lem. This is a corruption of Bethkhem. The 
hospital or St. Mary of Bethlehem was founded in 1246 by 
Simon FitK Mary, one of tlie sherifBc of London, as a refiige 
for the insane. Tor an interesting account of the manage- 
ment of the hospital, see Hughson's LomioH 3. 30-43. 




The Scene BARNET. 

' Bamct, Chipping Bamet, or High Burnet, Hertfordshire : 
a market town on the Great North Koad, tl m. from Lon- 
don. It had tlie adjunct Chipping Bamet from the market, 
funouK for cattle, which was held on every Monday. In 
coaching days 150 stage-coaches passed through it daily,' — 
Thome, A great battle was fought there in 1471 : ■ The 
earl of It^arwiti advanced as near to the capital as Bamet, 
where King Edu-ard found him on Easttr-day early in the 
morning. A moM desperate and bloody battle ensued at 
the nofth end of that market-town.'— Entick, Survey 1. 401. 
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Prom Sidney's De/tnse of Poesy (ed. Cook, 36. 18) we 
Icani thai the place of iiction, us well as the title, of a 
play was often made Icnon-n to the audience by a sign 
placed upon the stage or above it. 



The persons of the PLAY. 

1 playd well. Ati attempt to assign the parts in this play 
to the various actors of the King's Company would be futile ; 
but from Chalmers' account of the players, in Reed'x Sfia/ee- 
sptart, 1813 (8. 634), we may leam who were probably the 
principal actors : ' He [John Lowinj stood the second in tlic 
enumeration of the King's players in the list of 1629, after 
Hemings, and before Taylor. In the sarcastick verses, which 
were addressed to Ben Jonson, in consequence of his insolent 
treatment of the pubhck, it is said:— 

Let Lowin cease, and Taylor scorn to touch 
The loathed stage ; for thou hast made it such. 

These two playeni certainly became the chie& of the King's 
Company, after the secession of Condel, and Hemming», about 
the year 1627.' 

2 Lord FrampoL As in all of his later comedies, Jonson 
here gives the persons of the play names descriptive of 
their characters or callings. The signifiaince in many of 
these names is quite evident; in others it is not so patent, 
and these will be noted in the order of their occurrence. 

The word frampHi means ' cross,' ' peevish.' ' For further 
illustration of this word frampui, see. note on j4 Tale of 
a Tub (IVks. 7. 155). There are various modes of S]>elling 
tL In that place Ben Jonson writes frampuli, while with 
Shakespeare it is frampold, and with Beaumont and Fletcher 
framptt, and frampal'—C. Cunningham did not note the 
various spellings in this edition of Thr New Inn: Frampoi, 
4. 8. 48 ; Frampal, 4. 4. 292 ; frampuU, 5. 2. 19. The origin 
of framput is obscure ; it is uncertain, too, which of the 
many divergent fonns is the earliest C£ Merry Wiws 2. 2. 
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Mi B. & FL, mi at Several IVeapons {IVks. 4.54); Two 
Nobk Kinsmen (Wks. 11.386). 

9 Louel. Bardsley says of I^vell: 'Baptismal "Son of 
love." Probably a <Ummutive of Love." L-iter on it devel- 
ops that Level's Cbristiau name is Hcrcbcrt, which Yonge 
ddmes as ' bright warrior.' No name could be more stuted 
to the part he plays than thi.-f. The key to it is given in 
tlie play tlic host makes upon the word, 1, 6. 95: 

But is your name Love4U, Sir, or Loue-txfeU? 

10 flnt qoarreld. after, maoh hooor'd, and belon'd by 
the Host. Ad instance where compression has raised syn- 
tactj<:al difficulties. Cf A. 68. 

13 tho French warree. See 1. 6. 20, note. 

10 hie lone to the lAdy. Many of Jonson's prepositional 
constructions arc now unusual, if not obsolete. Prepositioos 
in peculiar usages are placed in the Glossary. For a more 
complete treatment of this grammatical feature, see Abbott, 
§§ 188-204. 

18 Ferret. The part played by Ferret is not important 
enough to prove the aptness of the name. Except for the 
suggestion of a pun or two, there i» but little evidence of 
his ' ferreting ' qualities. 

23 Tet vp as a ftale. ' He tliat faceth the man is the 
Stale.'— Dekker. Belman of London {Non-dram. IVks. 3. 166). 
Cf. CatiliMf [IVks. 4. 2©4)! Case is Altered {Wks. 6.384). 

26 Lietitia. Lictitia. or Letitia, means ' mirth,' ' gladness.' 
The ke)' to its signihcance in the play is given in i. 2. 56, 
where Lady Frampul says to Prue: 

Call him Lalitia, by my sisten name, 

And so t'will minde our mirth loo, wc haue in hand. 

29 A poore chare-woman in the Inne, with one eye. that 
tends the boy. This is strongly reminiscent of the sentences 
oi ridiculous ambiguity given in school-books. Jonson's great 
attention to details is verj- well shown in hi.s naming this 
beggar with one eye Shetia. which means ' blind.' The 
surname Thomas, given her, b a typical Welsh name. 
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S6 FraooM. The Lady Frampul is so named with refer- 
ence to her fnink, straightforward nature. 

44 Pradaoce. This name may have been chosen with 
reference to the chambermaid's upbraiding her mistress for 
lack of circumspection (2, I. 46 ff.), It might also represent 
Jonson's motive for giving it t]ie jilace of ' Cis.' Tlie name, 
however, seems to have lieeti quite as much a generic tenn for 
a female servant as the latter. Cf. The Gifisifs Melaniorphosed 
{IVka. 7.882), where Pruc is used along with Cicely, Meg, etc. 

4U Latimer. Bardstey itaya in regard to this name : ' Occup. 
■• the l-aliiner," an interpreter ; lit a speaker uf Latin. O. 
P. Latimtr. " Latonere, or he that usythe Latyn speche " 
(Prompt, Parv. p. 889) ; v. Way's note. '■ Sir John Maundc- 
vile, speaking of the routes to tlie Holy Land, nays of the 
one by way of Babylon, "And alle weys fynden men Latyneres 
to go witli hem in the contrees ... in to tyme that men 
conne the language':" Voiage p. 71.' 

For marked instances of Latimer's acting as an interpreter, 
ct 4. 4. 28, 122. 177. 

50 B«aafort. The young lord's name is typical of a noble 
fomily. See 5. 6. 68, note. His Christian name, Pliilip, means 
' lover of horses.' We might account for its use, as tj'pifying 
animal love, seeing that Beaufort expresseif himself in oppo- 
sition to Lovcl's spiritual ideals. But this is perhaps attributing 
too fine a subtlety to Jonson. ' 

66 Sir QloriouB Tipto. Nashe applies the name Timothit 
Tiptoes to a conceited upstart. In ghnosus we liave the 
Latin stource of the English - glorious.' Cf. Ewry Man Out 
(Wis. 2.67): 

I speak it not gloriously, nor out of affectation. 

From the description of tlie colonel here given, tlie way in 
which the name fits his character is plainly seen. 

50 neglaots his feraico, or that blm. Tipto is remiss in his 
anentions to Lady Frampul. or rather, she utterly ignores him. 

67 a ftroUing Oipfee. See 5. S. 97, note. 

72 The agnificaiice of Jord^m's name is explained in the 
Glossary'. Concerning the chamberlain and bis office, Nares 
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Bays: 'An attendant in an mn, equivalent to the present 
bead waiter or upper chambermaid, or both offices united; 
fcoaetlmea male, sometimeii female. Milton a^ya thai Dcatb 
acted to Hobcon the carrier 

In the kind office of a chatHhrrlain, 

Show'd him his room where he tntist lodge that night, 

PuU'd off his boots, and took away the light 

Oh the Vniv. Corner, t. 14. 

i had even as live the chamberlaine of the Uliite Hone bad 
called me up to bed. 

rWWs Old Wives TaU 1. 1. 
In the Knight of the Burning Pestle, the ehatnberlaitt and 
other servants of an inn are ludicroudy described as squires 
attendant upon the knight, who is the landlord : 

The first hight chamberlino, who will see 
Our bed prepar'd. and bring us snowj- sheet*. 
Where never footman stretched hts butter'd hams. 

Act 2. 

The character of a cfuimbertaitte is given at Urge by W3re 
Sahonstall. in the 18th of his Characters (1631), where some 
of his tricks are exposed. Among his perquisites, was that 
of selling laggots to the guests. He is also said to be 
" secretary to the kitching and tapsty." i. e,. the tap. He 
abo made the charge for tlie reckoning. The author con- 
cludes by saying, "But I forbeare any farther description, 
since his picture is diawne lu the life in every inne." ' 
73 the Tertia of the beds. Cf. Glossary, imd 3. 1.6, note. 

76 Bat : Borft. C(. Dekker, Bet-ntaft of London {Non- 
dram. IVks. 8. 181): 'Sometimes likewise this Card-eheaiitig, 
goes not under the name of Bertiards tawe, but is called 
Batt fotoUng.' Perhaps Jonson intended some allusion to his 
' in-and-in ' proclivities in the (.'hristian name of this character. 
The surname means ■ bankrupt' For an account of the 
game of in-and-in. see Glossary, and 3, 1. 181, note. 

77 Bodge HolTle. Hodge is a fiimiliar by-form for Roger, 
and huffle is to brag, to ' vapor.' This was a character that 
Jonson was fond of satirizing, d. Captain Bobadil. 
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79 PiiLDftcift. JotMon seems to have taken the nune for 
this character from the Spanish fiinafa, or the Italian piMUcia. 
'A pinnace was a light vessel built for speed, generally 
employed as a tender. Hence our old dramatisbt constantly 
used tJic word for a persoti employed in love- messages, 
a go-between in the worst sense, and only differing from 
a bawd in not being stationary.'— G, Cf. Bart, Fair(Wbs. 
4. 386) : ■ She hath been before me, punk, pinnace, and bawd, 
any time these two and twentj' years.' 

82 Only talk'd on. The reason why Staggers and Tree 
are ' talk'd on ' at all is suggested by this sentence in Over- 
bury's description of an osiXer {Characters, p. 43}: 'He hatli 
a pension of ale from tlie next smith and wtddler for in- 
telligence ' ; the nature of their friendship for the militia of 
the inn thus appears in a new light 



The Fbolooue. 

1 Uie Dflvr Inne. The name of the play to be presented 
waa displayed from the stage on a painted board; but, a» 
was usual, the prologue here leaves no doubt concerning it. 
by making it plain in his speech what the play is to be. 

2 the old hooTe. A reference to the Blackfriars theatre, 
where this pUy was produced. See Introduction, p. ix. 

S ff. Cf. I.ujiton, London and the Countny carbonadord, 
Harl. Misc. 9. 823 : * The actors are like serving men, that 
bring in the scenes and acts, as their meat ; which arc liked 
or disliked, according to every man'M judgment : H\e iieate.tt 
drest and fairc»t delivered doth please mosL" This figure 
of the cook was a favorite with Jonson. Cf. Slnplf of N, 
{Whs. 5. 241) and Neptune's Triumph {Wks. 8. 23 ff.), and 
the not&s of Wlialley and Gifford on the latter passage. 

8 "Tis not the meat, there, but the mouth's dlTtilae'd. 
The same confidence in his work is shuwii by the poet in 
the prologue to The Staple of News ( PVhs. o. 158} : 

If that not like you, that he sends to-night, 
'Us you have left to judge, not he to write. 

Ls 
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10 ixtttm. Jonson uses the compound, /tlay-dresser, with 
rdiEfCnce to Dckker, and Mallorj- (ed, Pwtasttr, 6. 8. 226) 
remarks: 'Jonson keeps the term poetaster exclusively for 
Chspinus-Marston, not admitting tlmt Demetrius-Dekker is 
even a rimester.' However, he is not lielittling )iim.self 
here in the comparison drawn with a cook preparing deli- 
cacies for the tabic i moreover, if wc may believe Henslowe 
{^Diary, £01, 223), Jonson was not in a position to scoff at 
any one who wa^s a drenser of plays. The records .thaw that 
he received money for additioa-< to The Spanish Tragedy, 
and later to other plays. Greene's Groafs Worth of WU 
(1692) reveals the &ct that Shakespeare too was a 'dresser.' 

IS a veake, flek. queofio age. Cf. Sejanus (P^'is. 3. 18): 

Thoee times are somewhat queasy to be touch'd. 

19 a rhrev'd ^rodgin^. From the context, it seemx pro- 
per to interpret this as ' a 1>ad attack ' of ijpiorance. Cf. 
Staple of N. (tVks. fi. 166) : 

I feel a grudging 
Of bounty, and I would not long lie ^llow ; 

Cipsies Met. { Wks. 7. S85) : • I have a terrible grudging now 
upon me to he one of your company'. 

20 Dekkcr, Lanlhorne and Caniiielighl iNoN-dram. iVks. 
3. 218), satirizes the tendency to place the clothes before 
the man : ' The first thing hee was to doe, hee must put 
himsclfc in good cloathes. such as were .'sutable to the f&shion 
of the time, for that here, men were look'd vppon onely for 
their outsides : he that had not ten-pounds worth of wares 
iu his shop, would carry twenlie inarkes on his back : lltat 
there were a number of sumpter-horsct in the cittj', who 
cared not how courscly they fed, so they might weare gay 
trappings : yea, that some pied fooles, to put on satin and 
vduct but foure daies 'a\ tlie yeare did often-times viidoe 
tbemseluea, wiues and Children euer after.' 

81 at ftoy hand. Cf. Poetaster (tVis. 2. 602): 

at any Itand, 
Shun Plautus and old Eiuiiusi tliey are meats 
Too harsh for a weak stomach. 
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S3 CoDooct. Ct Stubbes. Anai. of AbuMS, p. 108: 'their 
!(tomackii being so (jueasie as they bcc, ai)<l ko vmble to 
concoct it,' Cf. also Discot'enrs {fVis- 9. 216). 

26 Hectioka ar« not epidemicall. Jonson uses hcctick as 
a noun. Cf. Evfty Man Out ( t^ks. 2. 42} : 

Methinks, now, the hectic. 
Gout, leprosy, or some such loath'd disease, 
Might light upon him. 
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1. 1. 1 Yon art, I shall, etc. are often slurred into mono- 
syllables, even when not so written. Cf. Abbott, % 461. 

1. 1. 5 Ftther must be treated as a monosyllable; tr 
final is frequently dropped or softened, especially before 
vowels and ^lent A. Cf. Abbott, § -166. 

1. 1. d Beboa. 'The precise origin of this application of 
the Latin word is doubtftU. It is variously explained as 
denoting " by things " from the representation being non 
vtrbis sed rtbtts, and (in Menage) as taken from satirical 
pieces composed by clerks in Picaid, for the annual carnival, 
which dealt with current topics, and were therefore entitled 
dt rebus ^ua gen*ntur " about things which are going on ".' 
-NED. 

I. U 11 To scan this line, the elisions must be disregarded : 

That's / my word, i or i' / the ble / of Britaiue ! 

1. 1.12 ' The two forms /wi'w, »(y/, which are interchange- 
able in E. E. both before vowels and consonants, are both 
used by Shakespeare with little distinction before vowels. 

'Though there are probably many exceptions, yet the rule 
a|^>cars to be that mint and t/iiw are used where the pos- 
sessive adjective is to be uncmphatic, my and it^ in other 
cases. 

' Mitte is thus used before words to which it is so fre- 
quently prefixed as to become almost a part of them, as 
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"mine host" (M. W. of W. I. 8. 1)- lj»»* "V >« the leo 
common 

'■ Unto my hostess of the tavern."—! Hen. IV. i. 2. 63.' 
—Abbott, g 237. 

I b&ae rime too. It would be interesting to know how 
far back this coupling of nine and reason extends, but NED. 
has not reached rime yet. CD. quotes Gascoigne and Pntten* 
ham. in the middle of the i6th centuiy. It is to be found 
»eveTal times in Shakespeare. 

1. 1. 15 IT. Cf. llie rebus Subtle suggests for Drugger in 
The Alchemist ( tVks. 4. 83). 

1. 1. 16 two Turtles, makes. 'The old term for mates. 
"The turtle-doves have sudi love one to another, bdng 
makes, that when one of them i.i dead, the Other will never 
after have any other make." Book of notable Things, 1627.'— G. 
Jonson uses the word several times. Cf. Masque of Owls 
(IVks. 8.58): 

Where their maids, and their makes, 
At dancings and wakes. 
Had their naplcinii and posies. 

Ct also Masque of Hymen (IVks. 7, 61). 

t. 1. 18 Old Abbot ITUp could not inuent better. 'One 
of " Old abbot Isltp's " conundnims was an eye with a slip 
of a tree ! There is not much to be said for the ingenuity 
of either; but such was the wisdom of the times. Both 
these men, however, had other and better claims to the 
notice of posterity than those puerile devices, and Islip in 
particular (who was abbot of Westminster) is intitled to our 
commendation for the stand lie made against Wolsey in the 
height of his power, and the generous lirmaess with which 
he protected the proscribed Skelton from his resentment.' — G. 

The accent falls on the first syllable of inuent. 

1. 1. 19 Or Prior Bolton with Us bolt and Ton. 'The 
reader may find in Camden's Remains, the rebus made use 
of by these ecclesiastics to ciprcss their names on the several 
buildings erected by them, or belonging to them. It may 
not perhaps be immaterial to mention, that the word bolt 
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is the same with arrow: which is t])e sense it bears in the 
proverbial expre^on, and in all our old writera. The ioA 
and Itm, is a ton pierc'd thro' with an arrow.'— W. 

In the month of February, 1524, London citizens were 
terrified by ' prognostications of almanack-makers and otiiers 
that call themselves astronomers,' who foretold great damage 
by rains and inundations. ' Many withdrew to the adjacent 
hills, . . . amongst whom was Bo/ton, prior of St. Barthol- 
omew's, who built a house at Harrow on the kill, and retired 
thither, having laid in provision for two months.'— Entick, 
Survey 1.467. 

In Every Man Ota [IVks. 2. 178), Carlo cries out to the 
drawer: 'And withal, hear you, draw me the biggest shaft 
you have out of the butt you wot of.' This, Gifford says, 
is an allusion to the 'device of the worthy prior.' 

There was a BoIt-in-Tun lavcm in Fleet Street, which 
afterwards became a coach-office- 

1. 1. 20 Innekeeper. Jonson uses a number of compounds 
with final -fr, on the last syllable of which an accent must 
be placed for proper scansion. Cf. grace/uIUr, 1. 3. 48; 
TrfMch-masUr. 3. 1. 35 j Shop-keeper, 4. 2. 6, 6. 

1. 1. 25 drawing fleas 

Out of my mattes. ' Fleas breed Principally of Straw 
or Mats, where there hath heene a little Moisture.'— Bacon, 
Sylva, § 6£W. From a study of the sanitary conditions in 
England at thi.s period, it is easy to understand how fleas 
came to occupy such a prominent place in Eli/.abethan life 
and literature, jonson alludes to them a number of times. 
Cf. Dev. is Ass {fVks. 5. 132): 

I would sooner 
Keep fleas within a circle, and be accomptant 
A thousand a year, which of them, and how far, 
Out-leap'd the other. 

At Bartholomew Fair ( IVks. 4. 898) the vendors cried : ' Buy 
a mousetrap, a mousetrap, or a tormentor for a flea ? ' This 
same coupling of mousetraps and tormentors for fleas is 
found in Taylor's TraveU of Tvotlve-penct, in Heywood's Rapt 
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■y Lucres, Appendix, and in Beaumont xnd Fletcher's Boti' 
diica (tVis. 5.37,1. 

1. t. 31 the fporta of natore. This is a translation of the 
Latin phra.se, /usus nalurir. 

I, 1. 32 ■ oeat Spauifb needle. References to the Spaitish 
needle are frequent. Dekker [Non-dram. Wks. 8. 219) men- 
tionx the ■ Linnen Annorcrs, (whose weapons are Spanish 
needles),' and Nashe {IVks, 1.25) reproves a woman who 
is ' more sparing of her Spanish needle then her Spanish 
gkniCB.' Cf. also Drv. is Ass. iWbs. &. 11): Cklondta {IVka. 
8.99); Dekker. IVbs. 4.308; and Greene. IVbs. 11.241. 

Gifford remarks that 'the best needles, as well as other 
sharp instruments, were, in that age, and indeed long be- 1 
fore and after it. imported from Spain.' Howes (p. 1038) ' 
styi: 'The making of Spanish needles, was first taught in 
England by Elias Crowse, a Germane, about the eight yeare 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in Queen Marie* time, there was 
a Negro made fine Spanish Needles in Ch«ape-side, but 
would neuer teach his Art to any.' 

Speoolations 

That doe become the age I doe confelTe. This tirade 
against an intolerable vacuity seems not without a foundation 
of fcicl. Nashe exclaims, ' who but a Foppe wil labour to 
anatomijie a Flyc?'— IfAs. 2. 182, 

1. 1. 94 Aa mealbring an Ants egges. 'As, like "an" 
(t02), appears to be (though it is not) used by Shakespeare I 
for as i/i As above (102), the "if" is implied in the sul> 
junctive.'— Abbott, § 107. 

1. 1, 89 Scan: 

Which I / ha scene / you bus / i« at, through j the key-hole — 

Syllables ending in vowels are frequently elided before 
vowels in reading, tliough not in writing. Cf Abbott, § 462. 

1. 1. 40 But neuer had the fat«. Commenting on L. L. 
£. 6. 2. 68 : 

That he should be my foot, and I his fate, 

oDuce says; ■ Dr. Warburton's conclusion thaty^ here sig-' 
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niiicK deeUh is not satisfactory, Death would be an awkward 
character for Rosaline to assume, but that of damt /ortuM 
intitiitely more naturaL' — I/hisl. of Shakts. p. 146. So here 
in Tht New Inn, fait seems to need a definition of ' fortune ' 
or ' luck ', such as I have been unable to find in NED. 

1. 2. 3 Telling ifi treated as a mona<ty 11a Vile. Words in 
which a light vowel b preceded by a heavy vowel or 
diphthong are frequently contracted. Cf. Abbott, § 470. 

1. 2. 5 Scan: 

If you haue / a minde / to be mel / anchol / y, and musty. 

Cf. Abbott, §§ 456, 461. 462. 

1. S. 6 Andrews' Bygone PumshmetOs gives the following 
interesting Ikcts about stacks: 'Tlie precise dale when they 
were first emjiloyed in this country [England] is not known, 
but we may infer from early medieval illustrations that the 
stocks were in general use among the Anglo-Saxons, for 
they often figure in drawings of their public places.' The 
, stocks were usually placed by the side of the public road, 
' at the entrance of a town. Stocks were not only used as 
a mode of punishment, but as a means of securing offenders, 
' In bygone times, every vill of common right was compelled 
to erect a pair of stocks at its own expense. In 1405, an 
Act was passed for every town and village to be provided 
with a pair of stocks, so that a place which had not this 
instrument of punishment and detention was regarded as a 
hamlet' The stocks had pretty well fallen into disuse by 
the nineteenth century, but there are records of sporadic 
instances of their use, the last being the punishment of a 
drunkard at Newburj-, in 1872. The event is said to have 
aroused great public interest, and to have afforded much 
amusement 

1. 2. 8 Take vp yonr hArboor there. Cf. Discovtries 
{Wks. 9. 189): 'To have his arms set up in his last hcr- 
borough.' 

1. 2. 19 r»ok o' mutton. 'Rack of mutton is what we 
now call tKcM of mutton. The learned say that it is derived 
from the Saxon Mracta, the back of the head. In May's Ac- 
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complished Cook there is sn instruction to " put in the cra^ 
end of the r(Kb of mutton to make the broth good." The 
crag of course vt tlie neck, still commonly called in Scot- 
land Ihe craig.'—C. 

1. 2. 22 cl*rifled whey. Thombur)- (1. 42) states that 
dariHed whey was considered a remedy for madiwsa. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Philastrr (0. 2), GaUtca says ihal 
fresh pork, conger, and clarified whey 'are all dullcrs of 
Ihe vital spirits.' 

It may be taken as a genera! rule in this text thai when 
the e in the rd of the past tense or past participle is not 
elided, it is meant to be pronounced as a separate syllable. 

I. 2. 24 Cor Uetifioat. This is taken from the /Wms, 
l(H(101i). 15: 'et vinum tetificel cor hominis.' 

I. S. 26 balder doTh. or bonny-olabbM. The first is a 
jumbled mixtxire of liiiuors. such as milk and beer, beer and 
wine, etc. Bonny clabhte, as Gilford states, is sowr butter- 
milk. Jonson had previously made reference to this liquor 
in the Irish Maspu {tVks. 7. 226): 

/toL Tey drink no bonny clabbe, i' fayt, now. 

Don. It ish better ten usquebagh to daunsh vit, Patrick. 

1. 2. 26 or catholuine, or obriitiaii. Jonson uses this 
phraae to express a conception of all Christendom. Doubt- 
less the alliterative effect prompted the choice of theae 
words, whose coupling in this sense is unusual. 

t. 2. 27 Cf. the note to line 24 above. 

I, 2. 28 Sack. Douce discusses two questions concerning 
sack: 1. Whether sack was known in England in the lime 
of Hejiry the Fourth ? 2. Whether it \m a dry or sweet 
wine when Henry IV was WTitten ? 'The first is very easily 
solved ; for there appears to be no mention of it till the 
28rd year of Henr>' the Eighth, when a regulation was made 
that no malmseys, romi:ieLs sackts nor oUier sweet wines, 
should be sold for more than three-pence a quart. The other 
question is full of diniculdcs. and the evidence relating to 
it ver}- contradictor}-. Wc sec it was a stveei wine before 
Shaka(i>eare's time (d ' What says sir John Sack-aHd- 
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sugar— ? ' HtH. IV, Pt I], a drcunutance that may be 
noticed as adverse to tlie etymologj- of sfc. But if it was 
sweet, whence the use of sugar, which wc do not 6nd to 
have been added to other sweet vnxa»y'~-tUust of Shabts., 
p. 267. 

1. 2. 29 that's my pofisie. Cf. Cynlk. Rev. [IVks. 2. 242): 
' Nay and I have poesies for rings too, and riddles that they 
dream not of 

1. 2. 32 In scanning, read Numerous as a disyllabic. C£ 
Abbott, § 468. 

1. 2. 33 Bat airy alTo. The context seems to indicate 
that airy is used appreciatively, in the sense of 'meny,' 
'lively,' rather than ait 'empty,' 'vain,' 'flippant' 

1. 2. 37 tlior« buling ftame, 

Hane made yon Lord and ovaer of the Heart. The 
relative is omitted here, as is often the case with Eliuittethan 
writers. Cf. Abbott, g§ 244 ff. 

!, 2. 42 Bere'mife. 'Another name is _^"iKfr-j«oMs^, which 
Nares says is a mere translation, rheran in Saxon being to 
Jb4iUr:—C. 

1. 3. t bird of night. This expression is usually employed 
with reference to the owl. For a discussion of superstitions 
concerning the owl, cf. Brand, Pop. Ami^. 8. 206. 

1. 3. 4 ha prates Latina 

And 'twere a parrat, or a play-boy. This scene calls 
to mind the test William Page is put through by Sir Hugh 
Evans in Merry Wives. The play-boys, fresh from the 
schools, might naturally be expected to reel off their Latin 
phrases more or less glibly. 

1. 8. 6 To the pitch, he flies, C^, a & Fl. False One, 
{IVks. 6. 299): 

The greatness of thy mind does .soar a pitch 
Their dim eyes darken'd by tlieir narrow souls 
Caruiot arrive at. 



1. 3. 8 rubbor. Equivalent to a towel. CC Massinger, 
Guardian (Wks. p. S49): 
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The retiring bower 
So fiimish'd ns might force the Persian's envy. 
The silver bsthingtuli, the cambric rubbers, 
The embroidered quilt. 

1, 3. IS And B wuming pan with her hips. In Ray's 
CoiUclion of English Proverbs (p. 83) occurs the following : 
'A Scotch wanning pan. i. e. A wench. The story is well 
known of the Gentleman travelling in Scotland, who de»ring 
to have his bed warmed, the servant-maid dolTs her clothes, 
and lays her self down in it a while, In Scotland they 
have neither bellowes, warming-pans, nor houses of ofiice.' 

1. 3. 19 Vtffet may be treated as a monosyllable, or ht 
is may be slurred over in pronunciation. Cf. Abbott, $§ 463, 
465. 

1. 3. 26—6. ' You seem a little over-sad to my &lher, who 
desires to welcome you gaily, and so to treat yoo.' 

1. 3. 28 His too reTemednefTe. Jonson's antidpation of 
the Latin phrase leads him into an awkward expression. 
Rtservadness »eejns obsolete: CD. cites only Milton and 
Boyle. 

Frank's speech reads : ' My Catlier fears lest tlmt too 
gloomy visage be of evil omen to us.' 

1. S. 36 It is possible (hat, in scanning this line, the ac- 
cent should rest on the first syllable of deserve; but the 
following scansion seems more in accord with natural stress: 

To deserue / such a des / tiny. / Why ? Go j down boy. 

1. 8. 86 get your break-faft. This helps to mark the 
duntion of the action. Unity of time is very well obser- 
ved in this play. 

i. 3. 38 Scan: 

Myselfe, / make a / cleane rid / dance of him: / then—What? 

This is the preferable scansion, for if we avoid accenting 
a, we are forced into accenting the last syllable of riddance. 

1. 3, 48 the Qobleft way 

Of breeding vp oar youth. Gifford remarks : ' It is 
unnecessary to repeat what is advanced upon this subject 
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in the Introduction to Massinger (p. xxxviti).' Some tniittilie 
won miide: there is certainly nothing to that effect at ttuit 
page in Gifford's edition of Massingcr. In the first pages, 
Gifford says tlmt Massinger's fiither was a servant of Pem- 
broke^ and explains that thii was no menial position. This 
may be the reference he hud in mind. 

In the epigram, Om Mitt, mv Lady's Woman {Wks. 8. 
!921| Jonson enumerates the steps of advancement for a boy 
starting as a page : grown youth he was called to his lady's 
chamber, next made gentleman of the horse, and linally, 
when too stout and unwieldy for that office, he was givea 
the steward's chair. 

General opinion is inclined towards mine host's attitude 
with reganl to the training of pages, ratlier than towards 
Lovel's lofty conception of it. Cf. Thombury, Shades. Eng. 
1.209: 'The pages were little Pucks, smart Robin Good- 
fellows, tliat served a tliousand purposes. ... He wa.s the 
butt and play-fellow of the bliie-coated servingman, and the 
pet of the ladies in waiting ; he led out your wife's Iceland 
dog, and carried her crossbow when site hunted; he was 
generally a scapegrace and crackrope, addicted to petty 
thefts, iiert, malicious, and quarrelsomd affecting all the 
swagger of u man, and employed in mosques to play the 
female parts.' 

1. 3. 64 titles were not vented at the dram. Cf. SlafiU 
of News ( Wks. 5. 260) : 

P. sett. Noble 1 how noble I who hath made him noble ? 
P. jM». Why. my most noble Money hath. 

Uid. {lVi.i. 5.268): 

do not I love a herald, 
Who is the pure preserver of descents. 
The keeper fair of all nobility. 
Without which all would run into confusion? 
Were he a learned herald, I would tell him 
He can give arms and marks, he cannot honour; 
No more than money can make noble : it may 
Give place, and rank, but it can give no \'irtue. 

Cunningham remarks : ' This is rather hard upon Jonson's 
old Mend and patron king James, the inventor of this dc- 
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grading plan for raising mon^, or at least of something 
ver>- like it. See the CaUttdars of the State Papers of his 
reign.' ' Of the forty-five lay peers whom he added lo the 
Upper House during his reign,' says Green {Hist. 8. flfl), 
' a large number were created by sheer bEugaioing. Baronies 
were sold to bidders at ten thousand pounds a piece. Ten 
nobles were created in a batch.' Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, 'during the forty-five years of her reign had raised 
but seven persons to tlie peerage, and with the exception 
of Burleigh all of these were of historic descent.' Charles 
continued his father's policy, outraging the nation's reverence 
for pure and noble descent 

Hudson notes that a line in Merry IVives (2. 1. 62) is 
.lujipuaed to be a covert reflection upon the prodigal distri- 
bution by King James: 'These kuights will hack; and so 
thou shouldst not alter the article of thy gentry,' 

JonsoD niakr« further allusion to the practice in Discoveries 
l^lVks. 9. 177}. 

1. 3. 61 the Centaorea fkill. the art of Thrace. Tlie 
reason for connecting the centaurs unth horsemanship is 
well illustrated in Sidney's Arcadia, p. 1!6 (1627): 'If you 
remember the ship we saw once, when die sea went liigh 
vpon the ooiist of Argos ; so went the beasl. But he (aa if 
Centaur-likc he had beene one peece with the horse) was 
no more mooued than one with the going of liis owne leggs.' 

The home of the centaurs was in Thessaly, which was 
noted for its tine breed uf horses. !t is strange tliat Juiuson 
made such a slip as to connect them with Thrace. Cf. 4. 3. 1. 

1. 3. 62 PoUux myrtery, to fence. Polydeuces or PoUuz 
was especiallj' connected with the art of boxing. But, with 
his horse-taming brother. Castor. ' he was regarded as an 
ideaJ type of bravery and dexterity in fight and made the 
tutelary god of warlike youths, often sharing in their contests 
and honored as the inventor of mihtary dance.i and melod- 
ies.'— Harper's Class. Did. 

1. 3. &8 The Pyirhiok gelttirea. 'An andcnt Grecian 
warlike dance, in quick and light measure, accompanied by 
the flute It consisted chiefly in adroit and nimbte steps 
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and motions of the body, hitended to represent the attempt 
to svoid strokes of an CDcmy in battle, and to inflict injury 
upon him. It was performed under aru», and tlie mov«in<^ts 
and practice neccsaary were looked upon as training for 
service in the field.'— Ci>. Ct Plato. Laws 7. 816. 

1. S. 66 tha arU 

Oraue Nsftor, aad the wif« VlyfTM praotifd. Nestor, 
it Docd bardly be said, was distinguished for his wisdom, 
justice, and eloquence (cf. //. I. US; 2. 372). But he was 
a warrior as well, and took part in numerous contests, 
among which may be mentioned hi.i important share in (lie 
battle between the Cenuurs and the Lapithjc Cf. 4. 2. 101, 
note. 

Ulysses, likewise, is presented by Homer in the ^^utse of 
a noble hero, combining in hi* person courage and deter- 
mined perse veninc<; with prudence, ingmuity, cunning, 
eloquence— qualities cHicntial in the upbringing of youths. 
Cf. Plato, Symp. 261 ; Phadrus 261 ; Laws i. 711. 

t. 3. 69 As reu'reod Chauo«r Tayea. Gifford has noted 
that thb is a reference to the character of the Frerc, Prol. 
Cant. Tales 264 : 

Somwhat he lipscd, for his wantownessc, 
To make bis English swete up-on hia tonge. 

Jonson was very fond of Chaucer, and was greatly in his 
debt. His greatest obligation rests, of course, in The Al- 
efietmsl, but the evidences of hi.* familiarity with the poet 
iU'c plentiful elsewhere : numerous passages are cited in his 
Gnmtmar as examples i Discoveries contains several refer- 
ences to the use of Cliaucerisms ; and throughout his dra- 
matic works are sprinkled passages which reflect the older 
poet. In T/if yew Inn, further instances occur in 2. 4. 26 
and 3. 2. 221. For an account of Jonson's debt to Chaucer, 
see Ballmaiui, Chaucers Sittjluss au/ dan Englische Drama 
im Zaiaiter dtr KHmgin Elisabeih und dtr heiden erslen 
Stuari-K/htige. Halle, 1901. 

1. 3. 70 To play Sir Pandaros. This had become s pro- 
verbial expression in Jonson's time. Cf. 7W/. M 8. 1. 68; 
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' I woiil<I play Lord P^ndiinui of Phr)'giii, tar, to bring a Cre*- 
sida to this Troilus.' In Merry Wives (1. 8. 8S), Pirtol asks : 

Shall i Sir Pandarus of Troy become ? 

1. & 74 ply th« TKoltiii^ hoofe. Coleridge did not think 
Jonson could stoop to such a ' punlct, or pun maggot, or 
pun intentional ' as horse and house, and wanted to keep the 
reading t>l<*y, which i» to be found in the 1716 edition. 
1 cannot understand his preference for that reading. There 
b no doubt as to the correctness of tlic present text in the 
matter. Cf. Masisingei, Unnataral Combat iH'ks. p. 49): 

There a a kind of vaulting houne not for off, 
Where 1 used to spend my afternoons, among 
Suburb ahe-gamesters. 

Dekker uaes Die term vrntltitig-schoaU {Non-dram. Wks. 
8. 266). 

1. 8. 76 a bale of dice. Whalk-y, remarking that this ex- 
pression is ' common to the writers of Joiison'a age, as well 
tts the preceding,' cites Skelton. Bouge of Court: 

What lo man, se here of dyce a bale. 

Cf. Cotton, Compfeal Gamester, in Singer, Piay. Cards 886; 
■ They (loaded dice] are sold in many places about the town ; 
price current . , , eight shillings, whereas an ordiiury bale 
is sold for sixpence. 

]. 3. 77 miTtake a cloake. Conceniing mistake Gifford 
says: 'This practice was so common, that the expression 
became a cant phrase for private stealing.' Cf. Bart. Fair 
(H'**4.387): 'mistake away the bottles and cans;' Masque t^ 
Augurs ( iVks. 7. 410) : ■ mistake six torclies from the chandry.' 

1. 8. 81 Thflfe are the arta. 

Or reoan Uberall deadly foienoefl. -The term "Arts" 
was " ajjplied in the Middle Ages to the trivium and quad- 
rivium, a course of seven sciences introduced in the sixth 
century ; ... the trivium contained grammar, logic, and rhet- 
oric; the quadriviuro, ahlhntetic, geometry, music, and as' 
trwwmy." '— Hallam. 
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In Cyttth. Rev. {Wks. 2. 243), Jonson spealu of -uU the 
illiberal sciences,' and fiirther along in the same play ( Wks. 
2. 333) says : ' Tliia is none of your seven or nine beggarly 
sciences.' It b perhaps unnecessary to obserx-e that the line 
in our play is an allusion to the seven deadly sins. 

I. 3, 85 Tibame. ■ The public place for the execution of 
criminals in Middlesex up to 1788: after which year the death 
penalty was enforced at New Gate till the demolition uf the 
prison in i9CB. The name was derived from Tyburn brook, 
and mention is found of it as early as the reign of Heiu-y IV. 
The Tybum gallows stood in the angle formed by the Edge* 
ware Road and Oxford Street, now Connatight Square, of 
which number Vd is said to be the eiact place.'— Wh.-C., 
s. V. Tybum. 

1. 3. 67 TponAqulnaa at 8. Thomas a Waterings. 'A place 
of execution (for Surrey, as Tybum for Middlesex) sitiuted 
at the second milestone on the roail from London to Canter- 
bury. At this point is a brook, probably a place for watering 
horseti, whence its name ; dedicated, of course, to St. Thomas 
a Becket, being the first place of any note in the pilgrimage 
to his shrine (1388).'— Farmer-Henley. Did. oj Slang. 

Gifford gives an altogetlier different interpretation of the 
name : ' ThLt elegant translation of Thomas Aquinai ia of old 
date. It occun in Chaucer: 

And forth we riden all a little space, 
Unto the Watering of St Thomas. 

And appropriately in the ancient Morality of llycke Scomer : 

For at Saynt Thomas of Watrynge, and they strike a sayle 
Then must they ryde in the haven of hempe without feyle. 

These citations of Gifford's do not prove tlial diere is any 
relation between St. Thomas a Waterings and Thomas Aquinas. 
It is clear enough, however, that Jonson meant to connect 
them i but whetlier seriously or not b perhaps subject for 
debate. 

1. 8. 89 abone yoor feaTonin^. Seasoning b an addition, 
an external quality, which affects the tirst taste. Lovel says 
that he finds the Host superior to hb llrst impressions of him. 

H 
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1. 3. 97 Scan : 

1 cas / ily xus / pect that : / Uine host. ' your name. 

Cf. Abbott, g 467. 

1. 3. 100 fonadB o' th« white Hen. This, an Whalley 
noted, is from ' the Songster ' Juvenal. 18. 140-2 : 

(en - - o delicias — «xtra comrnunia censes 
poncndum, iiuid tu ^allinuc; lilius all>a«, 
nos vi)«K pulli nati infehcil>u» ovu? 

In his tnuislalion of the Satirrs of Juvcna], Giflord rcnden* 
these lines: 

Shall you alone on Fortiine's smiles presume. 
And claim exemption from the common doom ? 
From a white hen, forsooth, 'twas yours to spring. 
Ours to be hatch'd beneath some luckless wing ! 

Krici^ULnder {Juvtnalis Salurte, Leipzig, 1896j has the fol- 
lowing foot-note : " Der franzOasche Ausdnick : le 6tg de la 
poule blanche, der schon seit den ersten Ausgaben dcs WOrter- 
bturhs der Academic Ah verallet gilt, be^egnet altfraiuOasch 
uud vor dcT Kcnaiiisancc in Frankreicli noch nicht ; ohnc 
Zweife) beruht er auf Cbcrsetsung und ist rctn littcrarisch." 
GrOher, Man erklllrl den Ausdnick aus der geringcn Frucht* 
barkcii weiKMcr Hennen (Columella viii ^. 7 ; so Heinrich) 
oder daraus, dass cine wcissc Hennc, die ein Adler in Livias 
Schools ffdlen liess, etnc grosse Nactikommcnschaft hatte 
(Sucton. Galba I ; so Erasmus und Martin Courrier de Vau< 
gcliis 1870 p. 188): tieitles gl«ch tmljcfriedigend.' 

I. 8, 102 Kay ^vcs as a proverbial phrase: ' He wax lap't 
in his mother's smock.' 

1. 3. 103 to trick, or trompe maoUnde. Ci.AMlA.t2. 18: 

she, Eros, has 
Pack'd cards with Qesar. and litlse pby'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph. 

Doucc(//A's/.o/5'/ia;^j.p.S78) says that the allusion in Shake- 
speare b to ' the old card game of hvmfi, which bore a very 
strong resemblance to our modem whist. It was played by 
two against two. and sometimes by three against three. It 
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is thtui mentioned in Garnnvr Gurton's Nftdle Act II. Scene S : 
" Wc be izA set at trump man, hard by the fire ; " and like- 
wise in Dekkar's Btiman of London, among other card games. 
In Eliot's Frnils for the French, 1G93, p. 58, it Ls called 
" a vcric common alehouse game in England ; " and Rice, 
in his Invective against vices, i2mo, b. I. n. d. but pnnted 
before IGOO, speaking of sharpers' tricks at cards, mentions 
•' renouncyuig the trotnpe and comming in againe." The 
Italians call it iriomphtBo; aee Florio's dictionary. . . . We, 
in all probability, received it from the French trxompke, which 
occurs in Kabclais as one of Gargiinttia's games. The term 
indicates a winning or triumphant card ; and therefore there 
can be no pretence for deriving it from tromper, whatever 
Ben Joaton might have thought to the contrary, who, in 
reality, seems only to indulge in a pun upon the word.' 

The definition in the Cllosaaiy is thai given by CD., with 
reference to The New Inn. 

1. S. 104 Cotes, «e in the oanla. 'This shows us that 
our common expression of coHri<ards, tho' iteemingly jiutitied 
by the names bing, queen, &c. is inaccurate. Tliosc cards 
are named from the coaLi or dresses which the painted figures 
are drawn in,'— W. 

1, 8. lOfi fome varleta. Gifford writes concerning i^arlet 
in a note to Volpone ( Wks. 3. 803) : • This tcnn, in jonson's 
time, was commonly applied to serjeantH at mace. Origin' 
ally it signified a knight'^ follower, or pergonal attendant.' 

1. S. 106 oarda o'ten, to faoo it 

Otit, i'tbo game. ' On thL< Nare« remarks that " it is 
a common phrase which we may suppose to have been 
derived from some game (probably primero) wherein the 
standing boldly upon a ten was often succes.sful." It was 
most probably some gamo in which, as in the jjrescnt 
yingl-Vn, the coal cards all counted the same as the ten. 
Skelton introduces the expres.sinn in the Btrsuge of Court 
(Dyce, vol. L p. 42); 

First pycke a quarrel, and Eall out with htm. then 
And so outface him. with card of ten." ' 

— Cunning ham. 
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liA Mbr. TWt ted a 
fill liiii^wiiij iiwHiJMhiiiaiT C10i«rintT*si 
ObnK*r Wria^, |k M: 'Fraa 1» att 
iBVCfllcdv wkd thcfoOR DC V Anttys 
to wluui MS BEttdncr kocptfv ^*^*. pvoTo nBt be wis tbc 
fint foop aCT lor Inc kcBxnn& 

Tbe neker was oehtralEd ■ popofar soae. In ^ Tmlt 
tf a Tuh i Wka. & 1S4) die? are iliii ■■■n lAtf tao ttqr 
rfian call for from the fitidlen, aad T»Pbi sajn, 'FB lave 
i^ Jonal Tirnktr: Ritaoas ^aevaf Sn^saarf AWM((S.6«) 

prints a baUid entitled Jovkl Tinker.* aod m CUd's E^jE** 
aatf &3el^nl Afaiv Jaihdf (& 10^ a a rdeKMoe to 
joviaJ Tinker and the Fanner's Daughter.' 

J. 8. lU cramlM. Gifford defines etvtmtt or cnaaAo is' 
'a (day at short verges, in which a word is pvco, aad the 
parties contend who can find most rhymes to it.' TIub de- 
fiiritioQ does not convey quite the ttine idea as that given 
by ^fED. See dowry. 

There is another illustration of cnuntx) in Fortunatt Istt* 
(iVkM. 8. 72> : 

Jokp. Tbax, master Skogan, I dare ^oa ensure. 
Sk^. Then, ton, our acquaintance is like to endure;. 

Whereupon Mcrefool exclauns : 'A pretty game ! Uke Crambo.' 
t. S. 116 runks. Cr. Bort. Fair (Wks. 4. 387): 'then 

sktnk out the tlnR glaai ever, and drink with aU the companies.' 
'To $kiidi in to tiraw, and a sktnker a drawer or tapster. 

The word is not peculiar to Jonson. Shirley speaks of 

Such wine as Ganymede doth skink to Jove 

When he Invites the gods to feast with him.' — C 
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1, S. 116 Rogue. Baud, uid Cheater. These words are 
not the subject of the verh coU, whose subject b not ex- 
pressed. 

1. S. 117 SjuoDyma. This Latin plural was frequently 
used. Cf. Massingcr, Emperor of the East (Wks. p. 242); 
Fatal Dowry {IVks. p, 285), 

1. 8. 120 Who ttnUeth then 1 or perronatea Thorn. Tinker ? 
CD. quotes this line in illustration of its definition of tinkle 
as to tinker. Taking that meaning, the sense runs : ' Who 
makes a botch then, who is in the wrong.' 

Greene {Cony-Catching. Wks. 10. 130) tells 'A tnie and 
merry Tale of a Knight, and a Tinker that was a pick-locke," 
hi A Quippe for an Vpslarl Cmrtkr {Wks. 11. 282). the 
tinker is again brought to book : ' But for the pedlcr and 
the tinker, they are two notable knaues, both of an hairc, 
St both conn germaineH to the diuel. For tlie tinker, why 
he is a drowsie, buudy, dronken companion, that walks vp 
Sl down with a tnig after him, and to stopping one hole 
he makes three: & if in a conuenient place they meet with 
one alone, perhaps rifle him or her of all that euer they haue.' 

1. 3. 126 If I be faoneR, and that all the cheat 
Be, of my felfa. Cf. f Hen. VI 3. 2. 6—8: 

If we have entrance, as 1 hope we shall. 
And that we find the slothful watch but weak, 
I'll by a sign give notice to our friends. 

For a discussion of this practice of omitting the particle 
in tlie second member, and representing it by thai, see 
Mstzner, Eng. Gram. 3. 398; Franr. Shakesfiearr-Gramtna- 
ttk. § 296. 

1.3. 128 I imagine all tbs world's a PUy. CA. Disc. {Wks. 
9. 170): ' De vitd humaruS.—l have considered our whole 
life is like a pliiy : wherein every man forgetful of himself, 
is in travail with expression of anothn*. Nuy, we so insist 
in imitating others, as we cannot (when it is neccnaiy) 
rettun to ourselves; like children, that imitate the victrs of 
stammerers so long, till at la.it they become such, and make 
the habit to ajwther nature, as it is never forgotten.' 
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1. 8. IS9 bt riaiF*. Jowon makes a number of 
to Iheae lovm' tnfla, whkh aaoaOy had ' pooitt ' in 
d Evffy Man /m (tVU I. 70j: 

Yoor lnativ. too. H inRane at any dtrtance. 
Draw courtship to yoa. as a jet doth straws. 

JUd. (tfJka. i. 51): '1 had oot cared, but for a jet hug 
BiKnii Mary KBt oae.' (;i>. Met. (IVMs. 7. 387): 'A jet 
rbf I bwl, to drsw Jack Straw Mther on holy-days.' 

1. 8. 140 TflBtioe Ufbt ftrawaa. NED. dt&ae* aOtce as 
'to attract phytically,' Imt characterizes this as a notK<-use 
by Sir Thomu Browne in Pstttd. Ep. 2. 3. 26 : 'It would 
not intice it (the Needle] from A to B, but repd it from 
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A to Z.' It is clear, however, that Jonson uses the word in 
exactly the same sense, for jcl, like amber, nibbcr. etc. has 
the power of attractinjf light objects to it when rubbed 
with a piece of cloth or fur. 

1. a. 141 In scanning. alaerUies m\x»X be treated as a tri- 
syllable. C(. Abbott, g 4fl7. 

I. 8. 143 Fidlera Hall. Jotuton speaks of Fidlers Hall with 
reference to the halls which were tlie social centres of the 
viiriou.'' gnild.i of craftsmen and tradesmen. Grocers', Draj)- 
ers'. Ironmongers', Salter^', and Merchant Taylors' Halls had 
all their gardens and bowling alleys to which the members 
resorted. Descriptions of these lialls are to be found scat- 
lered through Stuw's Survry. 

I. 3. 147 Chflftpe-fide debt-Bookea. Orii^nally Cheap, or 
West Cheap, a street l>etweeii the Coullry and St Paul's. 
It was the chief haunt of goldsmiths, but shops of book- 
scllent, .lilk-mercent, linen -drapeni, and others were to tie futmd 
there. On account of itit central location it was nattirally 
the scene of outdoor municipal ceremonies, Cf. Wh.-C. 

Nares defiuRs debt-book as 'led){er,' and quotes in tllu»- 
tration Cartwright, Ordifary (16fil), p. 68: 

ri light Tobacco 
With my Sum-totals; my Debt-books shall sole 
Pyes at young AHdrfw's wedding. 

a. also Ma^ssinger. Fatal Dowry (l^ka. p. ilSfi). 

rome MiftrerTe cbar^. Whalley and Gifford read this 
some mistress' ckarge, and in the next line Gifford reads 
gave, it for gC il. If one adopts this change it is easy to 
accept the interpretation of charge as a noun ; otherwise it 
is better to consider charge a verb, and > gi'it . . . passion ! ' 
the object complement 

l.S. 151 haae not yon bin plon^liiBg:. AsGilTorcl points out, 
this is an allusiun to lite story of Samson in Judges, chap. 14. 
Samson propounded a riddle to the young men of tbe 
Philistines, and they, being itnable to answer it, persuaded 
hia young bride to coax the answer from him. A combin- 
ation of tears and embraces effected this, and the solution 




Tbe bet thai tbe exprcMioa lent itseV rafir *» * qnbble 
occooabi for iu t»e ia the pRMOt toMsnce. For i Sscamiou 
of Aorm md cmcAmEiE*, see Bnnd, A^ -^afef ■, pp. 4H A 
1, 4. 8 The Kcent £dk od the fini vftUtik of a^bm^d. 

CL 1. 1. le. 

1. 4. iHL Lovel renurica that Goodstock difEen from Oie 
g«!nenl mo of hostN. Dekker speaks coateiDptiKmBljr of the 
Imkaeper : he calls htm a ' credutotia asae,' and (BHmam tf 
LondoH, Natfdram. iVba. 8. 163} refers to his slovenly appear- 
ance; 'Mine hoat cnuel sit at the bord* cod like a Magm- 
fiea in pomp, with his ale-dropt greasic doublet shtDtni; by 
candle lidht, as if it were an old rust)- Armor scuntily scowred.' 
Cf. An Htwt, in OvcHiury's CharacUrs, p. 42. 

I. 4. IS a Iner. 

yae'd, with a tward. Tliere are numerous references to these 
Mona ^ca, which seem to correspond to what is now called 
a -toby.' Cf. Barl. Fair (tVks. 4. 460): -He has wrashled 
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so long with the bottle, here, that the man with the beard 
hash almosht streek up hish heelsh.' Again, in The Gipsies 
Metamorphosed {Wks. 7. 355), there b an iillusion to the 
characteristic features of these jugs : • A jug of town-ale re- 
.eonciliiig them, the memorial of both their gravities, his in 
^beard and her's in belly, hath remained ever suice preserved 
in picture upon the most stone jugs of the kingdom.' There 
are also two passages in Cartwright, which GiiFord mis- 
quoted: Thi Lady Errant (Wks. p. 67): 

The greatest sort they say 
Are like stone-pots with Beards that do reach down 
Unto their knees. 

Ordinary [Wks. p. 62): 

Ckri. Or Uke a larger Jug, that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience; 
Whereon the lewder hand of Pagan workman 
Over the proud ambitious head hath carv'd 
An Idotl large with beard Episcopal, 
Making the Vessel look like Tyrant Egloti. 

1. 6. 2 ghefta o' the gtaao. Thb phrase in ita present 
context cannot mean much more llian ' gamesome,' ' bent on 
qiort.' But as we find it used by Shakes|)eare, and by Jon- 
son elsewhere, it has a decidedly derogatory sense. Cf. 
TroU. 4. 5. 63 : ' daughters of the game ; ' The Dramatis Per- 
sonie, Bart. Fair {Wks. 4. 340) : 'Alice, mistress o' the game.' 
In the same play, Joiison uses 'guests o' llie game' twice 
{Wks. 4. 415. 466), and 'bird a' the game' {Wks. 4. 463). 
Douce conjectures that the expression was borrowed from 
master of the game, the ancient title of the king's game- 
keeper. 

1. 5. 5 So I can rpiing a fmilo. For the use of 50 to 
denote provided that, sec Abbott, g 133. 

I. 6. 7 Old mafter GroITe. 'The Roman alluded to, and 
here called master Gross, was Crassus, the grandfather of 
CrafBus the rich. And, as Pliny tells uis he was never Keen 
to Imigh but once, and that was at an ass mumbling a thistle.' 
-Whal 
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Whalley is mUleading, to say tli« least PItny says : ' Ferunt 
CnuwuRi a%'iim CniMi in ParthiN iaterempti aunquain nsi«e, 
(A id AKcUsttim vocalum, sicut nee Bcsse mulhn.' — Nat. Hist, 
7. 70. No mcntioD is made by Pliny of the cause of this 
one lit of laujjhter, nor by Cicero, who alludes to Crassus' 
mirthless character in De Fin. 5. 30. 92, and Tum. 3. iH. 31. 
The latter, however, refers to l.itdtius in both instances as 
his authority for the story. 1'hc writini^ of Luciltns exist 
only in fragments, and this anecdote is omontf the parts lost ; 
Imt we may conclude that this poet did mention an aid as 
the cau^ of the Laughter, from the.He word« of St, Jerome : 
'Scmel in vita Crassum ait risisse Lucillius: Simitem habent 
labra lactucam. asino carduos comedente,'— f^ils/. VII. Ad 
Chroitiat. JoviHutn, el EuseA. (IVks., ed. Villars, 1. 20). This 
appears to he the only reference to the a^ei;, outside of the 
firrt mention by l.iicilius. Cf. the variou.t refcrencw given 
by Lachmann, C. ImcUH SalumrutM Liber, p. 138, and Marx, 
C. iMciUii Carminum Rrliquae, p. 89, 

Ray ^ves ' Like Ups like lettuce ' as a j>ToverbiaI expreasioo 
and explaia-« it lliu» : ■ Similes habent labra lactucas. A thistle 
is a sallet lit for an a»ises mouth. We luc when we would 
stgniiie that, things happen to people which are suitable to 
them, or which they deserve,' 

' It may here be olwerved, unce for all, that Jonson in- 
variably read Greek not by quantity, but accent'— G. 

I. 6. 9 And her train forms the last foot: the remainder 
of the line is regular. 

I. 5. 11 Uiftria Ci». Yonge says of the name: 'Cicely 
Neville, the Rose of Raby, afterwards Duchess of York, 
called " Proud Cis," gave it the chief note in England. After 
the Keformabon, Cicely sank to the level of "stammel 
waistcoat," and waii the milkmaid's generic name:— 

When Cis to milking goes, 

says the lament fur the fairies ; and it is i>Tetty mode^ Cicely 
whom Piscator incites to sing Sir Walter Raleigh's 

Come live with me and he my love.' 

—Hist. Christian Surnames 1. 1 
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111 Collier's Diary and Reprints, p. 7, is a baUad about a 
country-maid named 'Ciwte.' Jnn»(m u.«es the name in Th* 
Masqur of CkriMmas ( iVks. 7. 266j, and in Thr Cipsirs 
Mctamorphosfd {}Vks. 7. 382). For a discussion of the part 
the name played in the reception of this play, sec Introduction, 
p. xviiL 

1. & 17 Grose's Lexicon gives ». v. a/litudes- 'The man is 
in his ahitudc-s, i, e, ho is dnink.' The expression can hardly 
mean quite that in the present instance. The line scans : 

At large, / and hcne / i'the al / titudes, / ttt'extrauagants. 

It is not an Alexandrine. Cf Abbott, § 468. 
I. 6. 24 Scan : 

To vrge / my almipt / depart j urc, thus. / But— 

t. 5. 29 the Hercat-day. This was the great day of tlie 
week for the inhabitants of the market -towns, and for those 
who came in from outlying districts to trade. Monday was 
the day for Bamet's market 

i. 5. Al To the laft bodge of oates, and bottl« of hay. 
'For the word bodge, Haltiwell refers to the Songs of the 
London '/^rnltces, p. 76, and says it was ■■ a kind of measure, 
|>robably half a peck." A Aott/r o( hay was a truss, and is 
still bmthar to us in the proverb about " looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay," which most people, however, believe to 
refer to the ordinary glass vessel which has monopolized the 
name.'-C. a. Tht Honour of IVaks {iVbs. 7. 324). 

I. 5. SR « Spittle. 

For lazAra. ' The Spittle, Whalley i»y», mcun.i in gen- 
eral an hospital; but the fact is not so: it had, with our 
ancestors, an appropriate itignification. as I have proved in 
the notes to Masainger, (voL IV. p. 52,) and meant a house 
for lazars, &c.'— Giflford (m a note to Ev. Man In, tVks. 
1. 16>. 

As early aa the year 1200 provision was made for the 
maintenance of lepers. Stow (p. 184) has noted four lazar- 
houses : ' the Locke without Southwarke in Kent Street ; one 
other betwixt the Miles end and Stratford, Bow; one other 
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at Kingsland, bct^ti'bct Shoreditch and Stoke Ncwii^lon ; and 
another at Kiiighlcs bridge, west from Charitig cross.* At 
one time there were over [linety retreats for lepen in Eng- 
land. ' They wore a itpedal costume, ttinially a long grey 
gown with a hood drawn down over the face, and carried 
a wooden clapper to Rive warning of their approach. They 
were forbidden to enter inns, churches, mills, or bake-hoaies, 
to touch healthy persons or eat with them, to wa^th in the 
streams, or to walk in narrow footpaths.' According to Bncyc. 
Brii., the last knou-n leper died in Shetland in 1741. 

1. S. .16 fWitch-fellerB. In Wotnan's Prttt (R & Fl, tVks. 
7. 106) Livia sajs to her lover: 

Hold this certain. — begging, stealing, whoring. 
Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) 
Of counterfeit cods, or mustj' English cracus, 
Switches, or stones for the tooth-ache, sooner finds me 
Than that drawn fox Moroso. 

These passages show that switch-sellers belonged to the 
very dregs of Elizabethan society. They were proh«l>ly 
beggars and cripples who cut switches in the outlying 
districte and sold them about the streets. 1 have been unable 
to determine whether tliese ' switches ' served as whips or 
•IS whisk-brooms. Cotgiave gives s. v, hous^tu : ' A Switch 
or Whisker ; (most properly) a riding rod of Hollic ; a HoUie 
wand.' And s. v. baqueUe : 'A wand, switch, riding rod, 
whislcing rod.' Tliese definitions seem to indicate that the 
term 'switch' had both meanings. 

1. S. 88 a free-scliODle. In Hughson's London (6. SSO) is 
a very interesting account of the free school and almshouses 
founded by Lady Owen at Islington in 1619. In her wlU U 
the item: 'Forasmuch as it becomes children especially, 
trained up in virtue, nurture and civility, according to the 
rale of Cato, to be clean and neat in their body and gar- 
ments, 1 desire that the master do lake care that his Kcholais 
be clean washed, their heads combed, their garments kept 
clean and iH^t, and that he appoint them to sweep the school 
as often as occasion.' 
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Chauncy's Hisloncal AMtiquiHes of Hertfords.hirt, 1700, 

p. 498. tells of 7i free nchool in Bamet : ' Qtwien EtimhHh 

erected a Free School! in the siime Street, a fair I^c of 

Building of Brick for the Master and Usher, and endowed 

it with a Hou-*e of 7 /. per annum; and Alderman Owen gave 

about 8 /. per antnitn towards the maintenance hereof, to be 

[.paid by the Company of I'ishmon^rers in London; and ap- 

1 pointed 24 Governors, whereof 13. make a Court; and tliey 

'choose the MaMer and Usher, who are bound to teach nine 

gratis, and the rest of the Children in the Parish at a Crown 

by the quarter.' 

1. 6, 89 Dekker (Lanlhomf and Candle-Ltgkt, Non-dram. 
Wks. 3.104) deals with 'canting' in a i~hapter entitled: 
'Of Canting, How long it hath Iieene a language: how it 
comes to bee a language : how it is deriued. & by whom it 
is spoken.' His explanation of the term follows : ' Tills / word 
canting ^emea to bee deriued from the latine verlie (canto) 
which xignifies in English, to sing, or to make a sound with 
words, thats to .<tay to speake. And very aptly may canting 
take his dcriuatio a cantando, from siuguig. becuuM: amongst 
these beggerly consorts that can play vpon no better in- 
stntments, the language of canting m a kind of musickc, and 
he that in such assemblies can cant best, is counted the bed 
Musitian.' 

1. 5. 43 Scan: 

I roust / enioyne / you and your / whole fam / ily, 

1. S. 46 tUs ging. Cf. Dekker, NoH-dram. Wks. 8. 81 : 
' a Ging of good fellowes.' 

1. 6, 48 What monft«r is fhe? or Cocatrice in Telost. 
Cf. Marston, MaUotiSent { Wks. 1. .301) : ' Nowadajs no <!Ourtier 
but Ims his mistress, no captain but has his cocatrice.' Bullen 
remarks : * The term cockatric* seems to have been specially 
applied to a captain's mistress, though it is also found as 
a general name for a courtesan.' Jonson uses it frequently in 
this sense. Ct, for example, Cynth. Rev. (Wks. 2. 29S,passimJ 

Mon.'tUr is to be >oRtmcd tu a monosyllable. Ct Abbott, 
§406. 
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1. 6. 61 of vhom the talo vent, to tam Pappot-m''. This 
is a Latin coustruction. Cf. Dix. (li'is. 9. 168): 'Hence 
the Pentians gave out their Cyrus to have beeii nuraed by 
a bitch.' 

1. 5. 62 the Motion-man. The motion, or puppet-show, 
descended from the morality, waa extremely popular in Eng- 
land at this period. See Winter, ed. Staple of Nrws, p. 161; 
SatxM, apotls anii Panimff!.: pp, 166 f.; Knight, LoMthn 1.42. 
Barihokmew Fair (5. 6) describes one at length, ctnd A Tale 
of a Tub (6. 5) presents a scries of them. 

1. 0. 76 i' the great confuHon. An allu-sion to the building 
of Babel, Gtntais 11. 1-9. The jthrase, Ttf Coti/HSion of 
ToHgufS. is found in the King James Version in lioth Uie 
chApteT'heading and the running title at the top of the pagCi 
but dooi not occur in the test. 

I. 6. 80 Scan: 

And the / author / iz'd meanes / of riot / will doe it 

Cf. Abbott, g 491. 

1. 6. SD. Ciodlio is given in the stage^direclion for Pnt- 
detue. The other inrtance where Jonson overlooked it in 
preparing for the preaa baa already been noted in 1. 6. 11. 

1. 6. 5 Cbalke. and reaev the roodele. Tlie meaning of 
rondel here is not altogether plain. Nares defines it an 
'A n>und mark in tlie score of a public-house,' referring to 
this passage. Whalley says: 'In publick houses, what is 
called for b usually set up with cAoA. But the word rondels 
requires an explanation: I apprehend it means the circles, 
which are used lu denominate KhiltingN in an alehouse score. 
Rotukl, or rxmnditl, is a tenn in heraldry, to denote a round 
ball ; and firom this use of it, our poet, I presume, applies 
it in the .sense I have assigned.' 

Cunningham states that the word, when used in A Tale 
oj a Tub {IVhs. (t. 144) refers to dancing; but that ia not 
necessarily so: they are telling Turfc 

A clod you sliould be call'd, of a high constable: 
To let no music go afore your child 
To church. 
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SImkespeare luies the word fnr a roundelay or calch (Afids. 
N. D. 2. 2. i). It will l>e noticed that we have a mention 
(4. 1 . 9) made of a catch being Kung by the habitues of the 
inn. Would it not. therefore, be reasonable to suppose that 
Lovel mcani : ' Chalbe, i. e. nio up a score, emd temv.- the 
aongs, in which you were interrupted by my orders to de- 
part ? ' It !:< true tliai Dekker spcalu of the laveni -si-ores 
an '\pea\ round Ors': but with thi.^; nn^le instance of romit/ 
in thai sense, it aeema wiser to interpret it in the more usual 
way, if |>os.iible. 

1. 6. 7 To throw 

Thu houfo out o'the windo. A proverbial expreK^ion : 
to put rt'rrytking into conjusion. Cf. the French : jfUr la 
maison par les fenHres. Kay refers to Aristophanes, Lysis- 
/rata 772: 

Zti"i i'V"itvil*^'i%- 

'The end of evils shall lie. when mighty -thundering Jove 
Khali lum ihiniip upside down.' 

1. C. 10. Carpets. GiHord says; 'Carpets were not at 
this period laid on tlie floor; except, occasionally, to kneel 
on, or lor pur|)i)ses uf state.' CC Epiemtt (fV/is. 3. 441); 
Stafile t/ N. (lyUs. 5. 172). 

1, 6. II Btftding is a monosyllable. Cf. Abbott, § 470. 

1. 6. 17 No med'clDo, Sir. to goe inaiTlble. Cf. I Hen. /^ 
2. t. 96: 

We have the receit of Feni-»eede, wc walke invisible. 

Brand (f^fi. Aniig. I. 816) quotcii A^m /Yot'm- IlennvN lAr 
Ptacemaker of England: ' I thinkc the mad slave batli tasted 
on a feme-slalkc. Itiat he walkes so invisible.' 

' Before tlie mode of reproduction of fenui wax imderKloud. 
they were popularly inipposed to prodkice an invi«ibte >!ecd, 
which was capable of communicatinR its invisibibty to any 
person who possessed iV—JVED. Thit superstition does 
not seem to be of classic origin ; and bdng a matter of folk- 
lore, no very early record of it can be expected. Grimm'* 
TntioMtc Mythology (tr. Stallybraas 8. 1310} (fives the 
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following narrative from Rcdeker's IVtslf. Sagen, No. 46 : 
'Fernsecd makes odc iiivmble, but Ls difficult to get at: 
it ripens only between t2 and 1 on Midsummer night, then 
&ll.< off directly, and is gone. A man, who on that nijfht 
happened to be looking for a lost foal, passed through a 
field where femseed was ripening, and some fell in his shoes. 
Coming home in the morning, he walked into the house, 
and sat down : he thought it strange that his wife and &aiily 
look no notice of him. " Well," says he, " I have not found 
the foal." All those in the room looked Htartled : they heard 
tlie man'M voice, but nothing of him could they see. The 
wife begun calling him by name, so he came and stood in 
the middle of the room and said, " What are you shouting 
for. when here 1 stand before you?" The terror was now 
greater than before ; till the man feeling sumething hurt his 
feet, OS if shingle hud got in his shoes, pulled them off 
and shook them out ; and tlicrc he stood visible to the eye.' 

Puntarvolo {Ev. Man Out, IVks. 2. 130) speaks of travel- 
ing * invisible by virtue uf a ptiwder.' Wlialley suggests 
that this is a reference to fem-sccd, but Gifford is inclined 
to doubt it. 

I have been unable to find any other instance of the opal 
and bay-leaf being connected with invisibility. The opal, 
by itself, in ancient times was supposed rather to help the 
eyesight. In FoelasUr (iVks. 2. 484) is an allusion to the 
notion of the andents that a bay-leaf placed in the mouth 
was conducive lo eloquence. Gifford remarks that ' tlie bay- 
leaf in all ages has been subservient to a number of petty 
superstitions." 

1. 6. Id Scan: 

Wrapt u) / a Ba / y leafe, / i' my / left fist. 

For this lengthening of the vowel in a m(>nos>'llabIe, cf. 
Abbott, § 484. 

1. 6. il Oiges ring. Cf. B. & PI., Fatr Maid of Ikf Inn 
(Wks. 10. 14): 

Wliy, did you think that you had Gyges' ring, 
Or the herb that gives invisibility? 
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Plato {/V Kefi.. IVks. 2. 181) tella the Mory of G^^es as 
follows : ' Gyges, according to the tradition, was a shepherd 
and servant of the king of Lydia, and, while he was in the 
field, there was a storm and earthquake, which made an 
Lopening in the earth at the plaice where he was fet^dtng his 
'flock. He wa:^ amajied at the sight and desctrnde-d intu the 
opening, where, among other marvels, he beheld a hollow 
brazen horse, having doors, at which he stooping and look- 
ing in saw a dead body, of stature, as aiipeared to him, 
more than human, and having nothing on but a gold ring: 
this he took from the finger of the dead and rcasccndcd 
out of the 0|iening. Now the shepherds met together, ac- 
cording to custom, that they might send tlieir monthly report 
concerning the Hock to the king; and into their assembly 
he came having the ring on his linger, and as ho was sitting 
among them he chanced to turn the collet of the ring to- 
wards the inner side of the hand, when iattantly he became 
invinblc. and the othen begun to speak of him as if he 
were no longer there. He was astonished at this, and again 
touching the ring he turned the collet outwards and re- 
appeared ; thereupon he made trials of the ring, and always 
with the same result; when he turned the collet inwards 
he became invisible, when outwards he reappeared.' 

1. 6. 47 that oourfe condition. Whalley has a foot-note, 
' Coarse tfispofitimt, Edit. 1631,' and GifFord has adopted that 
reading without comments 

i, 6. 64 Bfing is to be regarded as a monosyllable. Pres- 
ent participles are frequently contracted in that manner. 
Cf Abbittt, § 470. 

1. 6. 62 o'th voUoo. Cf. Staple of Nms iWks. 5. 249): 

\^'hen we do meak at volley, all the ill 
We can one of another. 

It is difficult to account for the scansion of this line. A pro- 
longation of the o sound in voiUe seems the only explanation. 

1. 6. 69 Or kiCTe. or drinke afore me. 'This is a familiar 
expression, employed when what the speaker is Just about 
to say is anticipated by another of the company.'— G. 

N 
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1. 6. 78 The -tiom of salis/actmH is to be pronounced as two 
^lUbles. Cf Alibutt, t« 479. 

1. 6. 80 Whftt tmj jou. Sir? when ftr« joul are you 
within? Cf. Dev. is Ass {Wks. 6. 25): 

Friend Miinly, who's within here ? fixed ! 

Knocks him on the breast. 

1. 6. 84 Than) is do tife oa earth, bnt being in love. Cf. 
Time Vindicated iWks. 8. 17): 

But hear his lo^c, he will prove 
There is no business, but to be in tove. 

1. 6. 91-8 Cf. ForttmaU Isles (tVks. B. 66): 

Yes, and oulwatch'd, 
Yea, and outwalked any (jho.«t alive. 

1. 6. 92 Oot-vatoh an vAirer. Although all who lent 
mooey at interest were called usurers in the seventeenth 
century, it is plain that the practice of extortion wa« so 
common among them as to make the tenn merit the op- 
probrium it now bcArs. Douce (p. 458) quotes from Roger 
Fenton. Treatise of Usury, p. 28 : "A poore nuin desireth a 
goldsmith to lend him such a summe, but he is not able to 
pay him interest. If such as I can spare (saith the gold- 
smitb) will pleasure you, you shall have it for three or fouie 
monetbx. Now, hce hath a number of light, dipt, crackt 
peeccs ffor such he uscth to take in change with consider- 
ation of their defects:) this summe of money i.s reiiaid by 
the poore man at the time appointed in good and lawful 
money. This ts usurie.' 

Lodge {Wits Miserie, p. 28) writes in the same vein: 
* It is a common custome of liis (the usurer's] to buy up 
crackt angels at nine sliillings the piece. Now sir, if a 
gentleman (on good assurance) request him of mony, Good 
sir (saith hee, with a counterfait sigh) I would be glad to 
please your worship, but my good mony is abroad, and that 
1 have, I dare not put in your hands. The gentleman 
thinking thb conscience, where it is subtilty, and beinj; 
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btside thai in some noccasity, ventures on the crackt Angtia, 
some of which cannot flic, for soldering, and paies double 
interest to the mixer under the cloake of honest)-.' 

1. 6. 101 innpotaotly. -Madlv, without control of reason. 
etc.'-G. 

1. 0. 106 Trijlfs is to be read as a mono^Uable in scan- 
ning. Cf. Abbott, § 465. 

1. 6. lU ud not raid a word. Cf. 2 N«h. IV 4. I. dS: 
' It not belongs to you.' Eli/abethan authors did not always 
observe the modem rule of using the auxiliary do or did 
whenever wo/ precedes the verb, Cf, Abbott, § SO.";. For 
other iastancex of this omission in Jonson. cf. Se/amis {Wks. 
8. 70. 82); Catiiinf. [IVks. 4. 296); Taie of a Tub \wka. 
6. 210). 

1. 6. 118 thereon haa|;a a hiftory. Cf. with the prover- 
bial phrase 'thereby hangfi a Lilc.' used by Shakespeare in 
Merry tVities t. 4, 169. and cbcwhcre. 

1. 6, 120 Who Cera'd fo brauely fn Pranoa. From the 
[beginning of the rule of Henry IV in 1598. through hb 
Icdgn and the regency of Mar>' dci Medici— which is as 
3ong a period as need be considered with reference to 
Lovel— France was engaged in no great or weljdelincd 
war ; but during thiic period there were continual conflicts 
on all «dcs— with the nobles, with the Huguenots, and 
witli the Spaniards. In these stnigglcs it was quite the 
u$ual thing to find Englishmen taking \an. Take, as an 
illustration, this sentence in Kitchin's account <Hist. of France 
2. 467) ol I*rince Maurice's victory at Nieuport in 1600: 
'With a mixed force of I>utch, English, Germans, and 
French he had fallen on the Spaniards and had destroyed 
their whole army; it was the greatest blow that Protestan- 
tism had struck for lifty years.' 

1. 6. 124-6. He bad no Arthnra, etc. Jonson was not 
the first to pronounce a diatribe against mediaeval romances. 
Cf. Nashe, Att^omu (f Afisurditu {Wks. 1. 14): 'What 
else I pray you doe theae bable booke-mimgeni endeuor, 
but to rcpaire the ruinous wa]s of Venus Court, to restore 
to the worlde, that forgotten Legendary licence of lyii^. 
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to imiutc 1 fresh, the fontasticali drcames of those exUed 
Abbic-hibben, frxnn whose tdir pens, proccirdcd those wome 
out iropreanons of the fcyncd »o where acts, of Arthur of 
the rounde table, Aitliur of litle Brittaiiie, Sir Trutram. 
Hcwon of Burdeaux, the stguire of low clcgr^ the foure 
sons of Amort, with infinite oth«n. It is not of my yeere* 
nor studic to censure these mens foolcrie more tlicolofcicaUic, 
but to shew how they to ih> Commonwealth commodhie, 
toose ouer tlieir troubled imaginations to haue the |>rai9e of* 
the learning which they lack.' 

In Lowndes' Bibl. Matmat, s. v. mirror, wc lind the 
foUowtng title: "The Miirour of princely Deedes and Knight- 
hood, wherein i& showed the Worthinewe of the Knight of 
the Siuine, and his brother Rowclccr, with the strange Love 
of the Iwautiful Princess Brians and the valiant Actes of 
other noble princes and Knighta.' Tliis. as the British 
Museum catalogue shows, was a translation by Margaret 
l^ler in 1599 of a S|>anish romance by Diego Ortune-i: de 
Calaborra and others. French translations of the romance, 
dated 164S and 1780, exist under the title: ■ L'admirable 
Histoire du che^'alier du Soleil.' This Spanish romance 
belongs in a sense to the Amndis cycle of romance, as the 
filther of the Knight of the Sun was related to Amadls. 
The romance was not finislicd, and the knights were left 
under enchantment. Cf Dunlop, Hisl- of FittuM 1. 321. 

The Mtrrmir of Ktitghlkoaii has left mjmy traces in English 
literature Jonson refers to Thf Knighl of the Sun in Cynth. 
Rev. {Wks. 2 269;. Gifford quotes from Rowley. Afakh at 
Night, and Cunningham adduces references to Marsden's 
Dutch Courirum and Scott's Kem/worl/i, See also Eastti-ard 
Ho (Chapman, etc.) 5. 1 ; De Pcrott's paper. ' Beaumont and 
Fletcher and the Mirror of Knighthood,' Mod. Lang. Notes 
22. 76; and Murch. ed. KMtghi of tkt Burning Pestle, 
httroduction. pji. Ixvi ff. 

Amadix de Gatik is a long Spanish roman d'aventurr. It 
was firM tr:msliiU'(l into French, afterwards into English by 
Wolfe and Anthony Munday (1053-16331. Amadi.i de Ganie 
and the Palmerin family gained widesjiread popularit)'. See 
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Suintsbury, FtrtKh Literature, pp. 286 ff. and Henry, ed. 
Epicettu, 4. 1. 67, note. 

Jonson, in Ws Execration upon Vulcan {ti-'ks. 8. 409), 
writes that vengeance from the fire-god would have been 
expected 

Had I compiled from Amadis dc Gsul, 
The Esplandians, Arthurs, Palmerinii, and all 
The learned library of Don Quixote, 
And so some goodlier monster had begot 

Amadis de Gauie is mentioned also in TAe Alchemist {Wks. 
4, 146). Burton joins in the protests against the romances 
(Anat. of Mel., p. 352) : • Such . . . read nothing but play 
books, idle poems, jests, Amadis de Gaul, the Knight of the 
Sun, the seven Cltam])ions, Patmerin de Oliva, Huon of 
Berdeuux.' Cf. also Massinger, Guardian {Wks. p. 844), 

frimateon was a sequel to Palmeritt dt QUva, probably 
by the same author, and belonged to the host of romances 
that followed in the train of Amadis de Gaule. 

Pantagmrl was the son of Gargantua. and his upbringing 
and adventures arc the subject of the second book of 
Rabelais' great work. ' This passage attracted the attention 
of SoiUhey, who remarks on Jonson 's " contempt of Romances, 
with which he oddly couples I'antagrucl." '— C. 

1. 6. 130 VlyJIes rUghta. Ct 3 Hen. VI 4. 2. 19: 

That as Vlysscs and stout Diomede 

With sleight and manhood stole to Rliesus' tents 

And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds. 

1. 6. 140 the Howros 

That open-liaiided fit vpon the clouds. Jonson's masque^ 
The Enttrlainmirnt oj the Ttvu Kings {IVks. 6. 471 1, has the 
following preliminary description : ' Above, over the porch, 
sat the three Hours, upon clouds, as at the ports of heaven; 
crowned with several rtowcrs; of which one bore a sun-dial; 
the other a clock; the tliird, an hour-glass; signifying as 
by their names, Law, justice, and Peace.' Wlialley writes 
in explanation of this: 'The Greek names of Uie Hours, 
were Ennomie, Diet, and Irene, the English of which the 
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poet gave as above. They are said (by Hesiod) to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis : their station was at the 
gatex of heaven; and therefore our author, con»onani to 
poetic story, hath placed them over the porch of the house.' 
The correct spelling of the names of these divinities is 
EuMomia, DiJtt, and Eirrtu. 

Cunningham refers to Coleridge's remark : > Like many 
other similar passages in Jonson this is ... a sight which it 
is difficult to make one's self sec— a picture my lai>c>' 
camiot copy detached from the worda' 

There is a third aIlu.sion to the Hours in UfJentoods XCD 
(fyks. 9. IS). Milton (Comus 996, Kpeaks of 

The Graces and the rosy-boaomed Hours. 

For the Greek conceptions of these divinities, see Homer, //. 
6.749, 8.443; Hesiod, T/trt^. 902; Theooriiu-s i. ISO, 

1. 6. 155 the conrtiiig-rtock. Of B. & Fl., iVoman 
HaUr itVAs. 1. M). 

1. e. 157 a rvUgioB to my charge. CC CytM. Rev. (IVks. 
3. 852): 

Let mortals learn 
To make religion of ofFendiiig heaven. 

'Thiw )atini«n is not infrequent in Jonson; it means to 
make a tender and conscientious scruple, &c. ' — G. Shakes- 
peare uses it in Romeo 1. 2. 93. 

1. 6. (62 yoa are no Fhtenix. The stoiy of the phccntx 
has come down to vs witli many vaiiations, the most famil' 
iar veruon, and the one to which Jonson has reference, 
being thai given in the Pfiysiologus, which says that the 
bird tlies to Hcliopolis laden with spices, .nnd bunu himself 
on the altar, From his ashes springs a young phoE-ntx the 
next day. 

1. e. 165 This line ha.* only four feet. 

1. 6. 172 Cunningham says: 'At this point I imd a MS. 
remark of Mr. Dycc's, which 1 most cordially echo: "I hardly 
know wliera to And a more admirable First Act of a 
Comedy than this— 5i ««— ! " ' 
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Act 2. 

2. t. 2 a great daalA with the blggeTt. Cf. £i>. jVot /n 
(Wks. 1. 38): 

SoA. What money have you about you, rnaster Matthew ? 
Mat. Faith, I have not paxt a two shillings or so. 
Bob. Tts somewhat witn the leaxt. 

In § 195 Abbott cite.s this passage, stating that uiith '& 
used by Ben Jonson for like. But that surely is not a. satis- 
factory explanation of tnthcr instance of this peculiar ex- 
pression. In our play the meaning is clearly ■ too big.' and 
in Every Man hi, ' too little/ In both cases it is used to 
denote excess. The example which NED. gives of uiilh Ike 
largest can be explained in the same way : ' Ld. Bcmcra 
Erviss. U. cxviii [cxiv.J 339 Tliej' . . . payed cuery thynge 
with the largeste [Fr. Hen <^ largement\, so that euery man 
wa« content.' The meaning here is not loo frafy, of coune, 
but very freely, most freely. This is exactly the same range 
of meanings that we tind in a Latin superlative. AbtMrtt's 
statement, then, should read somewhat after this fashion; 
' fVM is used with a superlative, where we usually use loo 
or very with a. positive, to denote excess.' 

In scanning, biggest is to be read as one syllable. This 
contraction in superlatives Li Irequent. Cf. Abbott, § 478. 

a. 1. 10 When it is understood that to break meant 'to 
go into bankruptcy,' Prue's quibbles arc better appreciated. 

2. 1. II tbeir hoDeities, and oi«dits. 

Are rtill th« flnt commodity th«y pnt off. Cf. Earle's 
description of a shop-keeper (Character fVritiMgs, p, 206): 
' His conscience was a thing that wonld have Uiid upon his 
hands, and he was forced to put it off, and make great use 
of honesty to profess upon.' 

2. 1. 19 The rogue defeniea a tortnro. Tbe extreme 
mutilations of the earlier centuries were no longer practiced 
in Jonaon's time, but some were still remaining, horrible 
enough. As late as Henry VIU a law was pa^ed that any 
one found guilty of lighting within tlie precincts of the royal 
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H'ar^. Jkx. Edm. jy (1880, Ul F«r cvpv cudcfl st ii 
tjnHS V d, IMI Am /War Exp. ESm. >«r4 (1880. 8S 
far dK awtrr ciotbym. IM) Pal^- 479'£ 
1 am a g mw i ol^ftc or vclvel. as a tsykw doifa with 
a ccibig ran g fB , Jmort.' 

J OMOB , <rf ooMM, b paaaiqK ia Oe 

1. 1. 98 TW mapp^a b i ufKim t r i l id t Htm. /K S. 4. 
Daace f /3fc^ ^ Skmkrs, p. 363.. ootes: -h wasai 
aqr laniAacat. by wliidii dM noiacluDate aaSent wasnost 
tactercd ID the faUcrariog nuner:— a rope brag 
fajl gng j ander hia ann^ he wis dnwn iqi by a poUcr to 
ihe lop of a Ugli beani, and Aen wddenly ki ilow-a with 
a jerk. The cooMqtMnce osoaUy was a dirioation of tbe 
■hoidder^lade. BcfwnatabofB itf this oe&i^MB proceoa 
iB^ be aeea a Btm^tTM print of Tie ftimishmads vf At 
km: b one of GerinTs fiae Vkma of Fhnmct. and in Cat- 
lot's Mianies of war. TIm lenn k cndemiy tiken from tbe 
luiisD isroffart, to poQ or draw widi wAanx. Ai Paris 
then was a qwt called teatrafiadt in die fsuxtwurg Sl 
jaqoo, wbere soMiers received this poni^hment. The machine. 
whence the place took its name, remained dxed bkc a per- 
petual eallo«-a.' 

This liac probably should be scanned: 

He ibok) be / a bale, ; ha 'the strap j pado ? / or an 
dl / of laflata. 
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3. 1. 42 Hflre ia a ScarTe, to make thee r knot finer. 
' And alioue al things they tnu&t haue their silk scurffcs cast 
about their faces, & flullcring in the winde, with great 
tassels at euery end, cither of gold, siluer. or silk.'— Stubbcit, 
p. 79. C£ Winter, cd. Staplr a/ A'rti-s. 8. 4. 49. note. 

2. I. 43 Tou fsnd me a fealtin^, madoma. Cf. Merry 
Wives 2. 8. 62 : 'I will bring thee where Mistreaei Anne 
Page is, at a farm-house a-feasttng.' foniion uses the ex- 
pression again in The Aklifittist itVbs. 3. 2fl): 

And may don Provost ride a feasting long. 

As used in The New Inn, it seems Uke a proverbial phrase i 
but I have met with no instances of a simiUr figurative use. 

2. 1. 47 a publique Inue. Cf. 5. 4. 8, note. 

2. 1. 49 By pronuuncing Chamber as a monosyllabic, this 
apparent Alexandrine is reduced to a regular line, Cf. Ab- 
bott. § 496. 

2- 1, 58 Id scanning this line, the i of affright must be 
prolonged : 

T'affri / ght ba / bies with ? ; as if / I liu'd. 

2. 1. 60 Or fought my felfo, without my folfo, from bois«. 
As GifTord points out, this is from Pcisius. The translation 
is, however, so literal that it greatly clouds the sense. In 
his tint Satire, lines 5-7, Persius read.s: 

non, si quid turbida Koma 
elcvct, acccdas cxamcnque improbum in ilia 
castigcs trutina, nec U guaesitrris extra. 

This H translated by Conington : ' If that muddle-headed 
Rome does make light of a thing, don't you be walking up 
and correcting the lying tongue in that balance of theirs, 
or asking any opinion but your oui).' 

Jonawn uses without in the sense of ejttra in Se/atms. See 
Abbott, § 195. 

2. 2. 2 fo is your Sonerainty. GifToid quotes from 
Hamtfl (1. 4. 73) Horatio's expression of fear of 

some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
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and proceedf to ridicule tbe attempts of Stttycos and War- 
barton to interpret s mtrtig M fy as 'tbe ruling power' of 
r —ao iL He asaerb that the won) here, as in Htamitt, is 
tnerdy a thJe of re^>ccL This sutcment of Gifford's is 
cited by Fomeas, and dianiaeed whh : 'Aiifmrndo dormilat, etc. 
As Hmter says, Hamlet was no sovereiga.' GiSord is prob- 
ably right with regard to Tfit AVw Atn, however, although 
the word might well he interpreted as * dominion,' ' rule.' Ct. 
Malloiy, ed. /\>dastir, S. 2. 16. note. 

When Seueraimfy is properly sitirred over, the line admits 
of rc^br •camion. 

S. & 6 There should be a full pause aitrr maJame. 

S. 2. Ho 8er. Asono. These words were omitted io all 
Rtibsequeat editions without comment, although tbe Une is 
plainly &ully without them. But even ha\-ing them, it bt 
tmpoasihle to make un inteipreutton that remo^-es all the 
diCBcnlties. It is a qucstioD whether this is all the Host's 
speech, or whether be said ' Ho,' and a scrx'ant responded 
'Anone.' Titis last explanation would be readily acceptable, 
were it not for the foct that Anoite in the aext line is 
without doubt a proper name. Tbe omis&ion of ' Ho Ser. 
Anone ' caused Whallcy and GifTord to miss the aigniScaitce 
of it, however, and they joiived their predecessors in making 
it a mere adverb. If we wish to assign the wordx to the 
Host, there is the abbreviation Ser, to be accounted for, 
Uiough that is perhaps iwt a matter of great difBculty: 
a glance at the 1631 edition shows that the printer would 
have had to double back had he printed Strvant in full, and so 
it is probably to him that we owe the unsatislactor)' reading. 

2. 2. 3S g poore illly foole. 

But an impertinent, and Tadulooa one. ' Here ss'/fy means 
simple and unsophisticated ; and t'mfiertirtenl Lt, I suppose, 
a stronger form of pertinent in its best sense of immo%'ab]y 
constant'— C. 

Although I find no dictionary authority to support the 
definition Cunningham gives for imfierhnent, the following 
lines from T/ie Magneti< Lady^H'ks. 6. 22) go to prove that 
Jonson used the word in an unusual sense : 
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A good woman ! 
But when she js impertinent, grows earnest, 
A little troublesome, and out of season : 
Her love and xcal transport her. 

S. 2. i'2 WiUi a tuIVtaffata oloake, aa old fVenoli hood. 
For tuft-la ffata, see 3. 1. 19, note. 

The French hood was in k^^"^' ^ ^V^ ^^ rank, and 
consequently was affected by some of the lower classes. 
'And to such excesse is it ^froweu, as euei>' artiRcers wyfe 
(almost) wil not stick to goe in her hat of \''eluei euer>'e 
day, cucry marchants w>-fc and mcane Gentlewomen in her 
french-hood, and euerje poore Cottagers Daughter in her 
taJifatie hat, or els of woll at lea.tt, wel lined witli «lk, veluet 
or taflatie.'— Stubbes, p. 09. 

Pol Martin {Tate of a Tub. Wks. 6. 201) i.s offering great 
inducements lo Awdrey when he promises her 

A silken gown and a rich petticoat. 
And a French hood. 

Stnitt says that French hoods were out of faihion by tlie 

middle of the 17th centuiy (Antiq. 8. 93), Cf. Bart. Fair 

( Wks. 4. 8691 ; Dev. is Ass ( Wka. 8. 1 8) ; Dckker. iVks. 1 , 89. 

2. 2. 45 foyld va I'the maiiM. Cf. Tak of a Tub {Wis. 

6.179): 

We have by this means disapiwinted him. 
And that whs all the miiin I aimed at. 

2. 2. 47 Scan: 

And send / but Trun / die, hither, / the coachman, ,' to m«. 

2. 2. 51 Tort a fnte for him. Cf. Rotneo -t. 2. 88 : 

Nurse, will you with me into my closet. 
To help me son such needful ornaments 
Ax you think ftX to furnish me to-morrow? 

8. S. W Scan: 

My I^d / y-A'o / body, An ,' y tiling what f you wiL 

2. 2. fiT And To t'vill minde our nurth. ' A marginal 
reading, in Mr. Theobaid'a copy, proposes m<rW our miriA, 
as the ju.<(ter expression ; and indeed, mtW our mirth ia 
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luirdly sense, without putting on it a very harsh consduc- 
Ijon.' — Whal. Oifford follows this suggestion of Whalley's, 
evidently oblivious to the meaning of Lttlilia, and JoDson's 
reason for using it in the play- There is no question as to 
the correctness of the original reading. 

8. 8. 8 It seems probable that in scanning, fields should 
be made a di^-llable: 

Into / the fi / elds, wheth / er you will, / and then. 

2. 8. 4 the Coach-leauM. 'The old name is strongly 
indicative of the clumsy tuturc of the ancient contrivance.' — C. 

S. 8. 11 If you To ioyne 'hem. Prue plays on the word 
join. Cf. GIOKary. 

% 3. 17 And ha'your wages ftopt, now at the Audite. 
Pnie evidently had charge of Lady Frampul's accounts, and 
hints she can keep back wages due at the next quarter-day, 
if Trundle foils to obey jiroinptly. The reliition of Prudence 
and Tnmdle, as revealed in this scene, is by no means one of 
cqualit}', and we more ftdly realize tliat sJic is not a mere 
bed-maker. He speaks of her as 'Secretary to my Lady,' 
' Mistresse Steward,' and ' Gentlewoman o' the horse,' and 
although these titles may have been given in a plajlul way, 
they indicate none the less truly that Prudence was a i>erson 
of no mean importance in I.ady Frampul's hnusehold. Malvolio 
was steward to Olivia, and although he comes in for the broad 
comedy situations of tlie minor characters, there is evidence 
that his rank was high aiough for him to imagine tliat Olivia 
could love him without passing all bounds of reason. 

2. 3. Ifl Oentlewoman o'the horfa. Tliis is Jonson's 
adaptation of the term gftiilnnan of the liorse, where ' gentle- 
man ' is used with more or less of its literal meaning as 
a complimcnlarj' designation of a member of a profession. 
Tine gentletnaii of the horse was tlie member of a nobleman's 
household i« charge of the rtables. Cf. i3lh Rtp. Hist. MSS. 
Cotf'H. App. V. 6: 'Gervisc Lucas served George Earle of 
Rutland as gentleman of his horse some ycares.' The office 
of gentleman of the horse is mentioned in Epigram XC 
(IVhs. 8. 192). 
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S: 4. IS A CrMtnre of all Uqnora, all eomploxions. 
Jooson <]utbl)1cs on liquors here. He has ii) ruind Ihc tluids 
wUcfa were thought to cletermirte the ' humouni ' in the 
human body, as well as the more obvious sense of the word. 

2. 4. 16, 17 I had him when I came to take tbo Inoe, 
her«, 

ATIigD'd m« ooor, io the Isueotorr. ' Here Mr. Dyce 
has a inanwicnpt note, " It pleases mine host to say so in 
this place; but m th<r la-d Ncrne he give.-( us another account 
of Ry." '— C Dyce alhidcs to 6. 6. 127, where the Host 
says, ' Fly was my lellow Giflsey '—an inconsistency of 
little importance. Cf. also W. 171 ff.; 'He fmding bis children, 
bestows ... the fame vpon F/if. who had beene a Gipsty' 
with him.' 

2: 4. 22 fly-blowne Latin. 'Fly-blown' was a rather 
connDon term of opprobrium, Cf. Dckker, Sah'romaslix 
(ff%. i. 195): -Shal distaste cucry vttsaltcd line in their 
fly-blo»Ti Comedies.' Jonson seems to ha%-e been particularly 
fond of fly-metaphots. Ct Dep. is Ass (Wfo. 6.66): 

She shall no more be buzz'cl at. Take your leave o«X 
If you be sweet meats, wedlock, or sweet llcsh, 
All'ii one: 1 do not love this hum about you. 
A By4)lown wife is not so proper. 

a. 4. 28 Stratford o'the Bow. Former cditora naturally 
recognized the reference to the Unes in the I\vt. Cmtt 
TtUti (124-6): 

And Frcnsh she spak ful foire and fctisly. 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowc, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 

2. 4. 24 Por Lillies Latioe, is to him vnknow. "The book 
referred to is William Lily's grammar, A^sohlaamm ^ 
odo onttioms partium cottstruclione tibfllm. . . . fiw* «btio«. 
1515 (Brit. Mus. catalogue). Numerous edition* of this jt»in- 
n>ar were printed, and in Jonsoiv's time it w" the standaiO 
work. WhaUey (Preface, p. liiil, speaking of Jonson's Gram- 
mar, says: "Mr. Wotton observeth, Lillys Gramm*! was his 
|«ttem.' 
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JoiHOO was cndentiv raore famtbar wid> Cbaucer tbia wecc 
baediloaL Their anxiety far cocreclnas fat gnmawr led tbem 
ta overiook the bet iat vmkmamt was ibe fcnn ased by 
ChiocCT. and ao all have foOowed 1902 in reading wuEmwii 
—a g ur pri ai ng error, wbcB the rhyme sfaoald have been stif- 
ficieal to set iben right. 

2. 4. 25 The word ttUJ, wfaidi was tnappropriately added 
to thia line in the 1692 Foho. has beai iccaiDed in all the 
soDsetjiieot cditMOSi 

2. 4. 27 Bring rp the fhot i'the r«a>e. It is perhaps 
hardly necesEtary to call attention to the pun on fkol here, 
as the preceding Une make* it quite evident. 

2, 4. 29 Aa Corporall o'the field. Maeatro del Campo. 
Cf. Loo^s Labour Lost 3. 189 : 

And I to be a corpora] of the lield. 

Douce {Ittusl. of Shakes, p. 188) remarks: 'Dr. Farmer's 
quotation of the tine from Ben Jonson . . . has the appear- 
ance, without perhaps the intention, of snggeating that these 
officers were the same: this, however, was not the ^t. 
b Styward'x f^Okway to tnartiaU ducifihm, 1581, 4to, there 
is a chapter on the office of mtuslrr t^ the campr, and another 
on tht eUeUng and offic* of the four corponUU (f the fitUa : 
from which it appears that " two of the laRer were appointed 
for placing and onlenng of shot, and the other two for 
embattailing of the pikes and bDles, who according to their 
worthinessc, if death hapocth. are to succcede the great 
sergeant or sergeant major."' 

2, 4. 82 And meanes to pabUTh it Cf. Ford, La^fy's 
Trtai {Wbs. 3.7!!): 

Ful. Stand by, then, witliout noise, a while, brave Don, 
And let her only view your parts; thej'll take her. 
Cum. Ill publish them m silence. 

2. 5. SD 'Coleridge here breaks in with, "Though it was 
hard upon old Ben, yet Feltham. it must be confejwed, was 
in the right in considering the Ry, Tipto, Bat, fskj Burst, 
etc, oi this play, mere dotages. StKb a scene as this was 
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enough to damn a new play ; and Nick StufT is worse still 
—most abominable stuff indeed I " '— C. 

'2. 5. Thoa read'ft a leotore. Jooson uses tliis phrase 
a number of times. Cf. Sejanm {IVks. 3. 27); t^o/pone {Wks. 
3.219); Mag. Lady (Wbs. 6.66). 

The distinction of Ihou aiid you, rescmblint; that of the 
German du and .Sir, may be readily traced in the speeches 
of Tipto in this scene, according as he addresses Fly or 
the others, Ct Abbott, § 231. 

2. S. ; Scan 

This is / the day. / lie heare / thee, and ha' / thee a Ouctour. 

2. fi. 9 A face difputatiue, of Salamanca. The university 
of Salamanca was founded by .^IfoiLto X in 1264. It grew 
in importance during the 16th ccntiirj*. and became noted 
for its logic and mathematics. 

2. 5. 13 Co/one/ is distinctly a trisyllabic here. 

2. 6. 16 Quail ma^ aacte. Cf. Mag. Lady (tVks. 6. 77): 



In&mous, ifuass in commuMem famam : 
And matrimony, ^Mosi, matter of money. 



'Thb is not one of the worst of those idle cofmnffntms, 
which were once so much in vogue. Even the grave 
Camden did not disdaui to unbend with them; first taking 
care, however, to sanction his practice by the laudable 
example of one Dionysius. like himself, perhaps, a school 
master, who "merrily" called mice-hoks mystena ftvcrtiQiu, 
in Tovi fivq Ttipn.'—G. 

The word brfetfus b 'most fortunately etymologiz'd ' in 
Cynthia's Rtveh { IVka. 2. 287) : 

Hed. But why breeches now? 

Pka. Breeches, qttaai b<su-richc8 ; when a gallant beare all 
his riches in his breeches. 

Sliakcspcarc. too. has left a record of the popular taste 
for etymological gymnastics, in Love's Labour Lost (4. 2. 86) ; 

Jaq. God give you good morrow, Master Person. 
Nof. Master Person,— ^«st' pers— on. 
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Z 6. 17 Scaii: 

There'8 / another / acces / sion, Crit / iquf Ffy. 

2. 5. 29 the Bird 

To Soaeraign« Pro. Jonson was vt;r>' fon<l of itie wonl 
/fin/, and iises it a dozen times in this play in various phra«e«. 
Cf. Bir<i of her tare, 2. 6. 32 ; Uarwd bird, 2. 6. 69 ; SlaU- 
bird, 2. 6. 68 ; Bird of Ihe Artv, 2. fl. 69 ; Bird o'Ihe heart. 
6. 1, 1 : etc. The word is lued frequently in Barlholo- 
mew Fair. 

•2. 5. ^S Cafes of cups, I doe aot know hov fpic'd 
With oonfcieaoe. An alluaoii to cases of eonscienee, of 
which NED. siiys : ' A practical question conceniin(j which 
conscience may be in doubt ; a question as to the upplitiittion 
of recof^ed principles of &ith and obedience to one's duty 
in a particular case or set of circuoistanceii. A tranaL of 
I,, casus conscifulice (F. cas de conscience), according to 
Ames (1570-1683), "called castis, because it is wont to 
happen or occur (cadere) in hfci and easits conscietttia, be- 
cause when it happen^ conscience ought to give a judge- 
ment with Ihe greatest carefulness." These cases or questions 
arc divided into two classes, (1) those which concern a 
man's state before God, (2) those which concern hia actions 
in that state. It is mainly to the second of thc:(e, or cases 
of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer.' 

For Jonson's other allusions to conscitnce, c£ Sejamis ( tVAs. 
8. ISO); A/c/iem. {IVks. 4. 96); Barlk. Fair (iVks. 4. 304); 
Dev. is Ass. (tt'is. 5. 51). 

2. 5. 86 logs 

Pil'd rp with f^th. A common tavern trick : cf. Merry 
Wives 1, 8. 15, where the host, who has taken Bardolph 
for his tapster, says: 

Let me sec thee froth and lime. 

2, 6. 41 M». NED. promises that 'the abl>rcviation ^r., 
in all its historical varieties of use, will be treated in itx 
alphabetical place'; but in the meantime, some few &cts 
may be noted. Masltr. a title prefixed to the name or 
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designalion of a nmn, aiid origfinally used only in speaking; of 
or to a man eitlier of high social rank or of learning, was 
grudually extended in application. 'This common proclitic 
iise resulted in an olwcuritj- of pronunciation which doubt- 
less began while the written form uiaslrr was still commonl}' 
employed. Before the end of the 17lh c. the abbreviation 
Mr. (originally only one among many others used for the 
word in all applications) h;ul become restricted to the use 
in whtcb the pronunciation was obscured, and to be the only 
pennittcd mode of writing the word in that i»e. Thence- 
forward master and Mr. were practically two words, distinct 
both in function and form.' 

2. 5. 42 A moTTf Oroko. 'The relation of merry grig 
to tlie earlier recorded synonym merry Creek is obscure ; 
no doubt one of them must have been a perversion of the 
other, but tlie difference of recorded date b loo slight to 
afford ground for saying that Grctk is the original. The 
probability seem.'! indeed rather on the other side, as it is 
not easy to cjcplain why Greei should be used in this sense, 
for which there is no jirecedent in Fr. 

'The identity of the word in the various ieaa^ is verj- 
doubtful, but Johnson's conjcdtirc that it originally meant 
"anytliing below the natural size" would plausibly account 
for all the tt&ts.'—JVED. 

2. 5. 4.H the pMifb top. Cf. Twtt. JV. 1. 8. 40: 'He's a 
coward and a coi-ttrel that wilt not drink to my niece till 
his brains turn o' the toe like a parish-top.' Hudson notes : 
' A large top was formerly kept in each village for the 
peSL-wntry to amuse tliemselves with in frosty weather. " Ho 
sleeps like a town top " i* an old |>roverb.' Tliis will explain 
the aUusion in A TaU oj a Tub (ff*jf. 6. 170): 



in L^nt 



I had wbipp'd them aD, like tops 



rie fet him Tp. As ^ as I Iiave been able to determine, 
Tipto mc^uu : ' I'll test him, I'll .tee what he's wortli.' I lind 
no dictionary authority for this sense of the verbal phrase ; 
but in the army of the present day. 'setting-up' exercises 
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are rcguUriy re<]iured of recniits to try their mettle Cot. 
Tipto seems to have some such mr^ning in lUe present 
instance. 

'2. 5. 45 Cap of MainteoMioe. ' The sense of mainlfmtmr 
here is obscure. In the earliest example (c. 1485) the Mat 
of maintetuMff is worn by the members of the Holboni 
Quest. Afterwards the cap of maiitiemmtv is mentioned by 
contemporaries as haviiif; been given by the Pope thrice to 
Henry \1I and once to Henry MO; in 1561 it is referred 
to ax one of the tttsignia of a prince. Li the 17th eetitur)' 
and later it appears chiefly as borne, together with the sword, 
before tlie Lord Mayor, and before the Sovercien at his 
coronation. A kind of c^i, with two points like boms 
behind, borne in the amm of certain families either as ai 
charge or in the place of a wreath, \» described by heralds 
as a "cap of maintenance."' — NED. 

2. 5. 46 is Caerpo. 'En merpo L. sim paUio: witliout 
his cloake,'— Minsheu. ' To be in cuerpo was to he stripped 
lilce a prize fighter of our time. Sir Thomas Urquhan de- 
scribe.t the Admirable Crichton (I quote at second iiand 
from sir John Hawkins) : " Now, drawing to a closure he 
rents it first in cuerpo," etc'— C. 

But Cunningham surely would not have us believe that 
the Host went about stripped as he describes. The phrase 
indicates merely a state of undress, very much the same a.'* 
we should now describe by the phrase ' in his Khirt-^tleeves,' 

Planche (I. 108) says: 'The plays of the seventeenth 
century abound in allusions to tlie various fashions of cloaks, 
and the wearing of them distinguLihed the gentleman. One 
of ibe characters in an old play called "The Knave of 
Hearts," 1613, says:- 

Becatwe we walk in jerkins and in hose, 
Withotit an upper garment, cloak, or gown, 

people austake them for " tapsters ".' 

Shakespeare adiU his testimony insupport of the Colonel's 
contention thai hose and doublet were rather scanty attire, 
and deserved to be termed m merpo; cf. Merry Wives 
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8. I. 46: 'And youthful still, in your doublet and hose this 
raw rheumatic day!' Cf. also Barl. Fair {Wbs. ■*. 480); 
Nasht^ IVks. 2. 167. 

For the relation of the following lines to Lov^a Hlgrim- 
age, sec Introduction, pp. Ixii-lxxi. 

2. 5. 50 DoubleW, like other articles of appiircl. had their 
monatrosities of fa.ihion which were frowned upon by the 
critics. Cf. Stiiljbi-s, p. 55. 

2. 6. 61 The horre boyes g:arbe I poore blank, and haifo blank 
Guerpo. 1 cannot see what this means, unle-ss ' blank, 
and h;ilfe blank' [signifies 'white, and hidf white,' with 
reference to parti-colorcd hose, which I'lanchc says bad 
|{one out of use ncarlj' a century before tlie date of thut 
play. He slates that tltU fa.thion, after prospering for over 
a hundred yeam, ■ wa.t limited to henchmen. pi>ges, and 
grooms, and diSiippr.ii red entirely about the middle of the 
18th century.'— Ok-/. oJ Costmne l. 303. 

2. 5. 64 know all, to the g^oldwei^hts. C£. B. & FL, 
Wild Goose Chase {tVks. 8. 132): 

To one that weighs her words and her behaviours 
In the gold'Wciglits of discretion 1 

' In the then stiite of the currency every piece of gokl 
offered at a mercer's counter was weighed before it was 
acce})ted, and tlie scales were for ever at work.'— C Cfc 
Bromc, iVks. 1. 20. 

2. 5. 62 ff. This enumeration of the articles of Tipto's 
apparel, every one of which, it will be noticed, is foreign, 
was intended no doubt to awaken the audience to the 
shameful condition of English manufactures. That Jonson 
was not the only one who rebelled at the results of 'new- 
bnglenessc in Ailgna ' may t>e (juickly perceived by a refer- 
ence to Stubbes {A>tatoime of Abuses, p. 82): 'So if wee 
would contcnte ourselucs with such kindc of attire as our 
owne Countrey doeth miniitter vnto vs, it were much toller- 
L*ble. But wee arc so surprised in Pride, that if it come 
rnot from beyond the seas, it is not worth a straw. And 
thus we impouerish our seluea in buying their trifling 
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merchandizes, more plesant than nccesearie, and tnrich them, 
who rather lauKb at « in ihfir glccucs than otherwise, to 
see our yret follie in affecting of trifles, & departing with 
gooA merchandixeit for it Anil hawe litle they esteeme of 
silkcs. vvlucts, »<iten«, damasks, and such like, wee maye 
cascly sec, in that they sell them to vs for woUe*. itvuA. 
nigges, carries, and tljc lykc, whiclie they couldc ncuer doe 
if they esteemed of thetn as much as we doe. ' 

Stafford's Brirf CoiKript of ENgiish Pa/icy (p. 61) sounds 
the same note; 'There is no man can be contented now 
with any other Gloues, then be made in Fraunee or in 
Spaym ; nor Kersie, but it must bee of Flounders die ; oor 
Cloth, l«it French or Fryseadowe; nor Otiche, Brooch, or 
Agglct, but of Vrnice making, or Millen ; nor Dagger, 
Swearde. Knife or Gyrdlc, but of Spanish making, or some 
outward countrey, no, not as much as a Spurre but that is 
fetched at the Millener. 1 haue heard within these xl. yeares, 
when there were not of these Haberdashers that sellcs 
french or Miilen Cappes, GUines, Kniues, Daggers, Swordes, 
Gyrdcis, and such thinges, not a dosen in all London; & 
now from the tower to Westminster alonge, e«ery slrtate 
is full of lliem.' 

2. 5. fl2 The Savoy cbaiae. Mention of the gold chain is 
frequent, showing it to be a mark of rank and dignity ; Ihii 
I have found no allusion to tlic ' Savoy chaine ' other than this. 

the ruffe; 
And cuffM of Plandera. The ex;i;^cratcd ruff was 
» stiddt-n (jrowUi in the reign of Klizabcth which held 
popular favor through the reigns of James I and Cliarles 1, 
the long hair and periwigs of the time of Charle.t 11 finaUy 
rendering such a monstrosity imjtracticable. The extravagant 
siiie of the ruifs called forth derision from the critics, and 
legislation from the queen, by which limits were set to size. 
Stubbes (p. 51) says; 'They haue great and monsterous 
ruffes, made cither of L'ambrick. holland. lawn, or els of 
some other the finest clolh tliat can be got for mone}'. 
whereof some be a quarter of a yard deep, yea, some 
more, very few lease ; So that they stand a full quarter of 
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a yarde (and more) from their necks, hanging ouer th«ir 
shoulder pa>nts, iaited of a vaile. But if jEohts with hix 
bla^sLi, or Ntpttttte. with his stonnes chaiince to hit %'ppun 
the craxie bark of their brused ruffes, then they j^c flip 
flap in the windc, like rags flying abroad, and lye vpon 
their sliouldcrs like the dishcloute of a slut, ... So few haue 
them, as almost none is without them; for euery one, how 
meane or .timpte soeuer they bee utherwi.-'e, will haue of 
them three or foure apceee for f:iyling. And ;is though 
Camcricke, Holland. LsA'nc, and the finest cloth that maye 
bee got anic where for money, were not good inougli, they 
haue them wrought all ouer with silke woorke, a»d per- 
aduenture laced with golde and xihier, or other costly lace 
of no small price. .And whether they haue Ar^fcnte to 
mayntaine this geare wilhall, or not, it forceth not muchc, 
for they will haue it by one meane or other, or els they 
will eyther sell or morgage their I^ndeit (ajt they haue good 
store) on Sutere hill & Stangatc hole, with losse of their 
l)ties at Tibumc in a rope." Cf. also Flancbc, CycL of 
Coatuitu 1. 433. 

Pictures of cufts are to be found :is early as the Cotton 
MS. of the 15th centur)*. Planchc cites this passage, re- 
marking : ' Whether of Klemish fashion or of Flemish material 
is left to conjecture. The Low Countries were celebrated 
for the manufacture of linen, and Flanders disputes with 
Venice the invenlioii of lace. In the inventories of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we constantly find 
entries of cuffe of Mccblin lace, and " the cuffs of Flanders " 
alluded to were most probably of tliat much-prized mater- 
xali'—Cycl. of Costume !. 155. 

S. 5. 68 the Naples hat ; 

TTith the Rome hatband. Planche (1. 264) refen to 
this mention of a hat, but say.s we have no indication of 
ite pcculiaritj'. Dckker {Non-drom. iVks. 8. flSO) speaks of 
the \iccs as -Gallant Fellowes' having 'a Shop-keepers 
wealth in a hat-ban<l.' 

2. 5, 64 tho Florentiae A^te. EneycL Brit, describes 
the process by which the veined agate is converted into 
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on>-x. ' especially for the productioD of cemeos and intaglios, 
in itnitalion of ihe antique sculiMured gems, of which ad- 
miral)le specimens ;tre found in the c^uiets of the curimeb 
and especially in Ihf Fhrrtttine Museum.' Agates were fits! 
fouud in Sicily, and Florence was probably well koown as 
a centre of trade in them in Jonwn's time. 

2. 5. 65 Tb« Millao fword. Jonson make* another allnnon 
to this man for jfood blades in An ExtcraUm ufion VitteaH 
(ff%. 8.408): 

Would you had kept your forge at Mtna .ilill! 

And tlicrc iniid<; »words. bills, glaves, »nd arms your fill : 

Maintain'd the trade at Bilboa, or elsewhere, 

Struck in at Milan with the cutlers there. 

'No City of Italy i» fumixhed with more manuaiy arts 
then this, which it yeeldcth with as much cxcellenc>' as 
any City of all Christendomc, especially two, cmbrodertng 
and inakinE of hilts for swords and daggers. Their em- 
broderers arc very singular workemen, who work much in 
gold and siluer. Their cutlers that make hills are more 
exquisite in that art then any that 1 euer saw.'— Coryat. 
Cmdilits 1. 12^. 

tho oloake of Oanoa. A cloak was a piece of apparel 
that marked the gentleman. Planche refers to Stubbes' 
diatribe : 

' Tliey haue clokes there also in nothing discrepante from 
the rest, of dyuenie and sundry colors, white, red, tawole, 
black, greene, yellowe, nissct, purple, wolet, and infynite 
other colors: some of cloth, silk, vcluct, tafTetie, and such 
like, whcrof some be of tlie Spanish, French, & Dutch 
fesliton ; Some short, scarscly reachinge to the gyrdle-ttead, 
or wast, some to the knee, and othersomc traylingc \ppon 
the ground (almost) liker gowncs than clokcs. Tliesc clokes 
must be gurdcd, lact-d. Si thorowly laced ; and somtimes 
so lined as the inner side standeth almost in a.s much a« 
the outside : some haue slceuew, othentome hauc none ; some 
haue hoodes to pull ouer the hcitd, some haue none; some 
are hanged with points jk tassels of gold, siluer, or silk, 
some without al this. Dut how soeuer it be, the day hath 
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bene when one might haite bought him two ctokes for Icsse 
than now he can hituc one of these clokes made for, they 
hauc !;tich store of workmnnship bestowed vppon them.' — 
Anat. of Abuaea, p. 60. 

This passage mdicates the great variety of styles in doakH 
which was prevalent in England. Jast what were the 
peculiarities of the ' cloak of Genoa ' I have been unable 
to discover. 

2. 5. 66 Brabant buttons. Tlie name Brabant was form* 
erly given to that region in the Low Countries, extending 
from the left hank of the Waal to the sources of the Dj-Ic, 
and from the Mciue and the plain of Limburgto the Lower 
Scheldt. It has been noted for its industrial activitie.i. but 
I find no allusiona to its ajiecialty tti buttons. Overhur)* 
has a chapter on *A Button-Maker of Amsterdam" (see 
Characirr IVritings. p. 74). it is to be noted that the version 
in Loiv's Pilgrimage reads ' Flemish buttons,' 

S. & 67 'Tlie tops of men's gloves were sometimes of 
red leatljer, the rettt being white. ... In Jonson's comedy 
"The New Inn," a gallant speaks of his gloves as "the 
natives of Madrid," They were highly perfumed and richly 
embroiderwd with gold and .silver'— Planche 1. 2ti, 

2. 5. 72 Tour SpaniTh Hoft. This colloquial your, used 
in a self-s<itislicd or patronizing way, is very common in 
Jonson's works. 

2. 6. 74 a lon^ Tword. Taine {Eng. Lit. 1. 172) nys: 
' About the twentieth year of Eliziibeth s reign the nobles 
gave up shield and two-handed sword for the rapier.' Ac- 
cordingly the former, cast off and antitjuated. became a fit 
subject for derision. Cf. Merry Wives 2. 1. 2Si : 'I have 
seen the time, with my long sword 1 would have made you 
four tall fellows skip like rats.' Jonson a^rain makes the 
long sword a parent in Epicane ( Wks. 8. 488) : "He has 
got some body's old two.handed sword, to mow you off 
at the knees: and that .^word hath spawn'd such a dagger!' 

2. 5. 7o 8ir Rud Hudibraa. ' Rud Hughdcbras was, as 
Milton tells us, tlic son of Leil, who built Cacrliel, and 
1 know not how many more cities. He seems to have been 
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a pe<tc«^ mutuircli, so that hU 6^Je Cornish was not, pcr- 
hape, much the worse for use'— G. 

MOton wrote : ' Rudlmddibras, or Hutlibras appeasinD; the 
commotions which his father could not, founded CaerkiytU 
ox Ca'Uurbury, Caergt»fn!, or Winclifskr, and Mount Paladttr, 
now Septonia or Shajlsbury: !jut this by othera is contm- 
dicted. '—//«/. of Brilain, 1C77, p. 28. Milton's authority is 
Geoflfrcy of Monmouth, Bk. 2, chap. 9. The statement is of 
courtA mytliical, 

Captuin Ironsides, in Thr Magnelk Lady, i.s called Rud- 
liudibrass a number of times icf IVks. 6. 53, 89, 92, etc). 

2. 0. 77 To note him a toU-man. Cf. Twt. N. l.a.80i 

He's as tall a man as any's in Ulyrin. 

Hudson remarks : ' The use of la// for 6oM, valiant, stout, 
was common in Shakespeare's time, and occurs several times 
in his works,' Jonson uses it frequently in this sense, e, g. 
Every Man /« (iVis. 1. 117, 120. 136); Etvry Mm Oul{lVlis. 
2. 170, etc.). 

a Httfter of fence. Cf Merry IVives 1. i. 294: '1 bruis'd 
my shin the other day with playing at sword and dsgi^r 
with a master of fence.' '\nS,de.n'i History of Irmiayk, 1577, 
speaking of Calecut in the Easrt Indies, he says, " they have 
in the citie certaync mmslers (^ feme that teach them how 
to use the swoord, etc," The original Latin from which 
iSdcn translates has /amsta. Now it is not to be prcHumed 
that the last- mentioned maislers of /erice had taken any 
degree. It must be owned that the evidence of the nianu> 
script dted by Mr. Steevcns goes very far to show that 
none were allowed to practice as professors who had mA 
taken a degree in some fencing sdiool; an honour once 
conferred by King Edward the Sixth, and generally granted, 
though not till after many ye;irs' experience, by one who was 
liimself a mtister. Yet a person who had ordy a prm<osfs 
degree might be allowed to teach, and he would be termed 
master of defence.'— Douce. Il/usl. of Shakes., \>. SS. 

in Cynthia's Revels (IVks. 2.818), Amorphus reads a bill, 
which Gifford explains '\a • a parody on one of the licenses 
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formerly granted by tttaskrs of defence to their pupils, when 
rhey were supposed to be properly (pialilicd for Liking cither 
of their three det^rees in the fencing-school, viz. a ntaster's, 
a frroi'osfs, or a scholar's.' 

2. o. 78 I have been unable to find out anything concern- 
ing ' Don Lewis of Madrid.' 

2. 6. 79 Euclide. This Greek mathematician lived ca. 800 
B. C. There seems to be no record of his having to do 
with military affairs, as did Stevin and Scaliger. He is 
brought in by Jonson in the guitte of a fencer through skso- 
ciation with those later mathematicians. 

The line probably scans : 



No, the / Grcckc Mas 
Fu I elide. 



ter he. i what cal / you biro? 



■i. 5. 80 ftale, & antiqae. The two words, antique and 
antic, ran alung sido by side with such confusion in !>])elling 
Uiat it is impossible to be certain which Jonson meant. The 
context here points to such a definition as ' old -fashioned, 
out of dftt<^' rather than to that of aniic: 'Absurd, from fan. 
tastic incongruity, grotesque, Ixbarre.' 

:j. 6. 82 Oo by, HieroDymo. Thi.<; phrase, which occurred 
in The Spanish Tragedy, or Hirroitimo is Mad Again (,\ct 4, 
Old Pi. S. 163), became a common byword. As Jonsoii is 
supposed to have acted the part of Hieronimo, his fondness 
for the expression is easily understood. Shakespeare uses it 
in the Taming of the Shrew, and Dekker, in his SaHromaxtix. 

The Italian. 

That plaid with Abbot Antony, i'tho Friars. 

And BUnkin-fops the bold. 'The Italian i:^ mentioned 
again in the E]iigrams: he wa^ a master of legerdemain a^ 
well as fencing." — G, In connection with the epigram refer- 
red to ilVks. 8. 218), Whalley notes: 'An allusion to an 
Italian, tlien well known for his performances and tricks of art : 
the jienion meant, I believe, is taken notice of in King Jamest's 
Damonology, and is there called Scoto: "The devil wiQ 
learn them many juglary tricks at cards, dice, and such like, 
to deceive mens senses thereby, and such innumerable blse 
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practice*, which are proved by over many in this age; as 
they who are acquainted with that Italian called Scoto, yet 
living, can report"' Volponc pUys the p:irt of Scoto of 
Mantua ( Votpone. Wks. 3. 204). but Gifford and Cunningham 
are inclined to doubt that any reference to a contemporary 
quack i;i intended in that instance. 

'Abbot Antony is, 1 believe, Antony Munday, who might 
have lean>cd the "noble science of fcndng" in Italy: of 
Blinkiiunpa I know nothing, nor is the enquiry worth por- 
auit. Tlib pan of the dialogue is intolerably dtilL' — G. 
Although I do not share Gifbrd's view that further inquiiy 
is not ' worth pursuit,' I have been unabtc to And anjihing 
which contradicts or coniirms his conjt^cturc. Munday is 
criticized in The Cast is Altered as Antonio Balladino. the 
pageant poet. 

The Friars ^aa a ^miliar term for the Blackfrian. Ct 
Bart. Fair (IVis. i. 502). 

fi. fi. 86 what ar« become o'tbem. Cf. RicJi, I/I 3. fi. 64 : 

Which now the loving haste of these our friends, 
Somewliat against our meaning, have prevented. 

For an explanation of the confusion which leads to the 
use of a plural verb with a singular subject, see Franz, 
Shaifsfimrf-Crammatik, S 516- 

2. S. 87 So bad Caranza-liis. The following note of 
Weber'a, altered by Dyce, is given in the latter's edition of 
B. St FI.. IVis. 11.317: •Carrama Jerome) nc a Seville, 
dans le 16* »ecle, chevalier de I'ordre du Christ en Portugal, 
paaaa en Amerique en 1689, liit gouvemeur de la province 
de Honduras, ct ccrivil mir I'art des armcs, prindpalement 
de Tepee, soil pour I'attaquc, soil pour la defense. II est le 
premier qui paraSt a%oir reduit en pratique la theorie pu< 
Wicc par un nomine Jean Pons de Perjiignan. 5ion ouvrage, 
qui est rare et recherche, a potu' titre, Dr la Ji/oso/ia de las 
omtas, de su destma, y de la agression y defemion christ>at»a, 
San-Lucar, 1069, in-4°, ct 1682, memc format On publia en 
161^ un abrege du traite de Carraiua [by Pachcco de Nar- 
vaez].'— ifi'tg. Vniv. 
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'Together with P«checo dc Narvacz sad some othcnt, 
Caranza was held in the highest esteem in his ow» couiitr)-. 
an<i conceived himself one of tlie greateitl of inurtaU. When 
he and hLs comrades hecarne the inibject of ridicule, and 
fell under the lash of such men as Qucvcdo and Bartolo* 
roes Leonardo dc Argensola, they not infrequently retorted 
by burlesquing their compositions, some of tliem posscssinj^ 
the talent of rhyming in conjunction widi diat of fencing. 
An admirable travexty by Caranxa of an ode of Lui» de 
Leon has been printed from a manuscript in the Parnaso 
Eapaiinol (vol. IX. p. 189j. Caranza is celebrated in Cer- 
vantes' Canto dt Ca/iope and iii Lope de Vega's comedy 
Los Locos df VfUfHcia. Our early dramatistf have levelled 
many satirical passages at Caranza and his followers. Mr. 
Gifford observes that a speech of the Host, in Jonson's Nea 
Itm would seem to prove thai Caranza's reputation had 
declined when that comedy was written.' 

Dueling had been rare in England until the reign of 
James 1. but with the substitution of the rapier for tlie broad- 
sword, its popularity quickly followed. Numerous fencing- 
schools were e»tal)li:shed, uxually set up, as Lupton tells us 
in his London and Ihe Caunlrry carbonadoed, by ' some low- 
country soldier, who to keep himself honest from further 
inconveniencet, as also to maintain hliiiself, thought upon tliiit 
courae and practices it' For a fuller treatment of the 
duello, see Johnson, cd. Dtv, is Ass, hktroduction, pp. liv-lviii. 

In Every Man In (IVks. 1. 35), Bobadit .Kpcalts of ' a most 
[jroper and suiBcJent dependance, warranted by the great 
Caranza.' When Touchstone says {A. Y. L. I. 6. 4. 02), ■ O »r, 
we quarrel in print, by the book,' he is alluding to works 
on dueling, such as Caranza's, 

8. 6. 00 Scan: 

Euctide / demon / stratest het / Hee's / for all! 
6. W Ray gives ' To fiy at all game ' as a proverbial 

2. S. 98 He pUy'd a price, Uft weeke. with Archimedea. 
Pep}n describes a prize or contest in his Diary, June t, 16fl8. 
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Jooson alludes to prize placing in Cyttlh. Rtv. {tVhs. 2. 310), 
Fo/^onr ( Wks. 3. 286), and Pan's Anmr^sary IWks. a *S). 
See StniU, Sports and Pojit., |ip. 209 ft. 

' The greatest matbemstician. and the most invciiti%'r genius 
of antiquit}- ' lived at S>TacH»c in Sicily, 287-212 B. C. He 
made Mme valuable contributions to mathematics. Archi- 
medes is l>est known popularly, however, as the inventor of 
tngcoious contrivances, such as llie engines of war which 
repelled the Romans from the walls of Syracuse for three 
yeart, and the burnt □g-mtrrots with which he is reputed to 
have set fire to the Komau fleet when ibey came within 
range of the walL 

2. 5. 100 For fonra i'tfas htmdrod. That is, for four per 
cenL Assurance or in^trance of various kiiMls waspnictised in 
England at this time. Mercantile and marine assurance was 
well established ; travelers such as Puntarvolo in Evtry Man 
Out sought protection in a sort of ia-mrance when a\touX to 
embark on a long journey; and any seiifimng person pro> 
ceeding on a voyage could insure his life for the benefit 
of his heirs. Insurance interests were not otf;anized, and 
risks were taken by indivtdtud brokers on var>'ing terms. 
Liic insurance, however, as wc understand the term, had 
not yet come into existence. Sec John Frances, Annals and 
Aitrcdotes of Life Assurance. 

2. 5. 101 It is difficult to say whether pertmpiory should 
be considered an adjective or an adverb. Jonson uses the 
word frequently, but none of the other inslaiKcs seents to 
help in an interpretation of this. 

2. 6. 106 lack lug with the great belly. Brokm bcUy 
is tlie reading of 1002 f. Such a cliaitgc is difficult to 
account for. Jonson speaks of a ■grv-iit-bellicd ' juggler in 
the Induction to CytHlna's Hrxvls 'IVlts, 3. 214), showing 
that this was a usual expression. 

2. 5. 109 the Prince of Orang«a fencer. 

Tip. Steuinuif Simon Stevinat or Stevin wa.« Iwm 

at Bruges in 1548. He did much to introduce double-eotiy 

bookkeeping into his co«mtr)-, and to set forth the importance 

of the use of decimals, his chief title to fame resting on 
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his ability mi a iruthcmiitician. He was made quartennaitter- 
(jcacral by Princr Maurice uf Orange, and left some pupent 
on the science of fortitication. saitl to be ol lasting worth. 
Stevinus died some tea years before the date of this play, 
in 1620. 

Gilford elided the possessive s, prexumabty for metrical 
reasons, and evidently taking Orange as a disyllabic. If 
pronounced as a monosyllable, there is no difficulty in the 
original reading. 

2. fi. 112 mofi of his oirae lanentioa. One of Stevin's 
inventions which greatly interested his contemporaries was 
s wagon titled with sails, in which he made a trial-trip on 
the sands between Scheveningen and Petten about the year 
160U. The wagon, whoKe model was preserved at Schev- 
eningen up to 1802. seated twcntj'-cight persons i Prince 
Maurice himself held the tiller, and with no power other 
than tliat of the wind, Stevin's vessel sailed along fourteen 
miles witli such xpeed that no horse coul<l keep up with it 
(Cantor, Ob. Math. 2. 538). 

2. 6. 116 Scaliger. Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1009), 
' the greatest scholar of modem timett ' in Greek and Latin. 
Upon the retirement of Li{tsius from his professorship at 
Lcj'dcn in 1590. Scaliger was sought after, linally accepting 
the position, and going to reside in Flolland. During his 
youth he had frequent occasion for military practice ui 
the civil wars of France. 

S. a. 117 File. And be was a great Maftor. Bea. Hot 
of feiico. Fly. Cf. Mercury Vineiicaied ( ll^ks. 7. 289) : ' Then 
another is a fencer in the mathematics, or tlic town's ciuming- 
man, a creature of art too; a supposed secretary to the 
stars; but, indeed, a kind of lying intelligencer from tlioite 
IpUts.' 

2. 5. 120 Boftal On the title-page of the Cuts Hortte- 
boolK Dekkor thus renders A word to tht wise is su/fiaent : 
' M Savio meza parola. Basta.' 

'2. 5. 124 Cyclometria- There is a work of Scaliger**, 
Cyclometrica Ektmnla, Leyden, 1594, which deals with the 
'quadrature of the circle' The theories advanced therein 
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It is not now as when Andrea liv'd. 

—Span. Tragedy, Old PL 3. 180. 

Jonson makes a simtltar parody in The Staple of Nfws 
{IVks. 6. 178): 

It is not now, as wlicn the captain liv'd. 

2. 6. A loofe your houfu Motaphore? This phrase is 
diAiciilt, Ijfcausc loosr iind lose alluw such a wide variety 
of interpretations, and also because the interrogation-mark 
does not necessarily indicate a question. 1 am inclined to 
believe that Prue's words are in the way of a commund : 
'Get rid of, do nway with, your tavern tcnne.' 

2. 0, 8 Scan: 

Speak the / host's Ian I gua^ He / re's a / yong Lord. 

Cf. Abbott, g 480. 

2. 6. IG a perrpicill. Cf, Winter, ed. Slapk of Ntms, 
1. 1. 6, and note. 

•2. 6. m She's a wild'IriTh borne! Sir, and a HybTid«. 
In reiidinj; Fronde, one comes to a realization of the un- 
dvUized and barbarous conditions existing in Ireland which 
jiL-ctilied the name wild Irish, commonly applied to its inhabi* 
tants at this period. England's attempts, however, to tame 
these wild Irish in the reign of Elizabeth were not very 
Ua removed from barbarism, as may be gathered from the 
account of Gilbert's campaign in 157<(, Froude (10. 610) 
sayH : ' He regarded himself as dealing rather with savage 
beasts than with human beings, and when he tracked them 
to their dens he strangled the cubs and rooted out the 
entire broods.' 

Gifford notes that Hyhride is ■ Latin, a mongrel.' 

2. 6. 28 And ftudies Tincent agaloTt Torke. ' There was 
a dispute on foot about this time between two heralds at 
arm> -. one was Vincent, and the other Brook, who was York 
herald. Vincmt published a book, entituled, A dtscovtry 
of errors in two editions of the Catalogue of nobility, writUn 
Aj- Ralph Brook:— yNhoL 

Tlie Slationers' Registers (4. 146) record the fact that 
on June 19, 1627, Dorotliye Jaggard made an assignment of 
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ber ri^U in aoine twenty-odd books, amoog wfaicfa wcfe 
* Yorkes heraldry ' aod 'Vtpceatea keraUry.' Joason mentioas 
two other works of bcraldr>' b TMe StafJe of Ngms. Cfc 
Winter's edition, 2. 2. 21, DOle. 

2. 6. 31 uad knowM to Uau a ooate. There was evid- 
ently aoRie oImcom: ngniiicaiicc in ihix phrase, bat I have 
not met with an instance of tta use elsewhere which will 
explain it 

2. 6. 32 And fodgeth all things with a fingte ej*. CX 
Luke 11. 34. 

The Host, of coune, is playing upon tbc fact that the 
Nurse has one eye covered with a patch. 

2. 6. 37 palne of looDng jonr probofeio. ' The Utbe 
proboscu' of the elephant In naiurally tlie Drat sugigcstion 
which comes to one, and he thinks of the humonius appli- 
cation of the term to the human nose. But Jonson b more 
scientific here, referring to the proboscidifonn orfran of 
the fly. 

2. 6. 38 old Tolost-haad. The covering of a growinf; 
iuitler, consisting of tlie modiAed periosteum peculiar to 
antlers, with cuticle aitd fur, is called nr/tW. It is used in 
the present comliination in connection with the Elizabethan 
conceit of ' horn-mad ' cuckolds. Applied to the Host here, 
it is simply an abusive term without special reference. Cf. 
Bart. Fair (fVJts. *. 8S»\. 

2. 6. 42 Lay vp. Jonson appears to u»e this phrase in 
the sense of ' l)c silent,' but I find tK> recognition of sitch 
a u«e in the dictionaries. The phrase often means ' to come 
to a position of rest,' when spoken of a person's going to 
bed or of a ship'^ going into dock. Jonson's meaning may 
be a derivative of this. 

2. 6. 46 Ho broomo bat mine ? ' Col. Tipto's alluaons 
are scarcely worth explainuig : but the present is to Sparta, 
in the preceding line, which in Sjian. means broom, or 
brusli- wood.' — C. 

Gilford is right in connecting Sparta and hroom, but it is 
imlikely that Jonson's use of tlie word was suggested through 
the Spanish, as he leaves us to infer. The Spanish form is 
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esparto. In «nci«nt times the Greeks imported this hemp- 
grass from Spain, and gave it the name of ii^apnj or 
ajtafiToi', and it was probably from tliit source that our 
poet drew his pun, for we find the same thing in /Vristo- 
phance. PtiiUietairus su^ests the name Sparta for the 
new city, and his follower Euelpides exclaims: 

Sparta 1 What S^ar/oi^— Rushes!— no, not I, 

I'd not put up with Sparlo for a mattress, 

Much less for a city. —Birtis 815, 

It is strange thai Malooe or Steevens did not find in this 

. an allusion to Richard Brome ; but then they were interested 

chiefly in Shakespeare. There is a reference to ' Spartane 

prouince ' in the eighth line of The Cutitrys Cttisure r Ajipendix 

p. 184). 

2. 0. 48 rights tc priiiUede«0. This legal phrase embraces 
all the claims and all the immunities to which a man is 
entitled— rights positive and negative, 

2. S. 57 a SpinTter, at t:hfi Lav. ' Spinster is an addition 
given, in legal writings, to a woman who never was married. 
So called because she was supposed to be occupied in 
spinning.' — Bouvier's Law Did. As all unmarried women 
from a viscount's daughter downward came under this title, 
Tipto suggests that I.ady Frampid was entitled to do special 
privDege in a court of law. 

2. 6. 58 And my petition is of right. Cf. Mag. Lady 
(tVks.6. 6d): 

Com, He'll make it a petition for his peace. 
Prac. O, yes, of right, and he may do't by law. 

Gifford notes: 'Jonson alludes to the famous Peljtion of 
R^ht, which was long in agitation and which, after l>eing 
eagerly debated in both houses of parliament, received the 
royal assent in June 1626.' 

2. e, 61 If fH Arm is slurred over without accent, it may 
be considered the extra syllabic of a weak ending ; other- 
wise the line is an Alexandrine. 

2. 6. 65 Or f^Uogize, eleachiw. C£ Massinger, Emperor 
oj iMt East {iVks. p. 248): 

P 
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She will have her clcnchs 
To cut off any lallac)- I can hope 
To put upon her. 

One is reminded of the ^miliar wordu in Hamlet 



For 'tis the sport to have the engincr 
Hoi^ with his own petar. 

2, 6. 67 a oaftle I'tJie ayre. 'This phrase ha* been 
common since 1580. where it ocetm; in North's Plutarch 
(1476) p. 171 : They build Castles in the air, and thought 
to do ^eat wonders. The parallel expression. castUs if 
Spam, has existed since 1400. Cotgrave, in t6ll, gave the 
definition: Faire des c/taslraux en Espaigm, to build castles 
in the aire (say vieV—NED. Cf. The Maaquf of Augurs 
{Wks. 7. 413). 

S. 6. 68 And make his flie an Elephant to oarrr it Cf. 
Disc. {IVks. 9. 144): •Hearsay news. —Thai an elephant, in 
16S0, came hither ambassador from the great Mogul (who 
could both write and read) and was every day allowed 
twelve cast of bread, twent)' quarts of Canary sack, besides 
nuts and almonds the citizens' wives sent him. That he had 
a Spanish boy to his interpreter, and his chief iiegociation 
was, to confer or practi<ie with Archy, the principal fool of 
state, about stealing hence Windsor-castle, and carrying it 
away on his back if he can.' 

A similar allusion to an elephant carrying a castle is found 
m Massinger's FalaJ Dowry [IVis. p. 27S): 

I know 
This elephant carries on bis back not only 
Towers, castles, but the ponderous repubbc, 
And never stoops for'L 

In a letter of Erasmus to Ammonius {Epistks, ed. Nichols, 
vol. 2, p. 47, cp. 286.) the expression ' to make an elephant 
out of a fly ' is explained : ■ In praising ray trifUng verses, 
I see you are rhflorizing, and making an eUphatU out o/* a 
/fy: Cf. also B. Googe, P»p. Kingd.. 1570, D. (ISSO) 24b : 
* Of Flycs tbcy are able to make, great Elephanbc in sight.^^ 
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In speaking of ' making a fly an elephant to carry a castle,' 
Jonson seems to be combining two figures or proverbial 
expressions. 

a. 6. 7S Pr. But Fttes are boTie! Lad. NotUng more 
tronUefom. Thi« application of the characteristics of a fly 
to inquisitive, prying persons is to be found in Plautus 
(Merc. 2. 3. 26] : 

muscast mens pater, nil potest clam ilium habcri. 
nee sacrum nee tarn ptounum quicquam est, quin ibi ilico 
adsit 

2. 8. 76 Scan: 

That is when / his wings / are cut, / he is tame / indeed, else. 

2. 6. 81 A good flap, that I Cf. A. Wilson, Ineonst. Lady 
(1814), p. 62 : 

You must be licking. 
And liquoTuh flies dn sometimes meet with flaps. 

Ray gives as a proverbial phrase, 'to kill two flies with 
one flap.' 

3. 6. 85 Bjs buJE will thore become him. Cf. Mag. Lady 
{Wks. 6. 90j: 

Tis such a fly, this gossip, with her bus. 
She blows on every thing, in every place. 

2. 6. 87 NED. remarks on the verb dor: 'Gifford's con- 
jectttre that it is derived from Dor sb., in reference to the 
desultory flight of the cock-chafer " which appears to mock 
or pk^ upon the passenger, by striking him on the face," 
appears unlikely.' The present context, however, shows 
dearly enough that Jonson had the dor-fly in mind when 
he used the verb. The word occurs a number of times in 
Jonson'.s other works. 

2. 6. 68 I will ftatuminato and roderprop thee. ' Statu- 
roinatc is pure Liitin. Statutmnibtu /irmart occurs in f'liny. 
and means to support vines by poles or stakes, as is still 
done in Italy.'— G. 

2. 6. 90 The thoroogh-fare. L e. Jug, who is characterised 
OS a ' tborough-lare of news ' in the Prrsons of thf Hqy. 

Pi 
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S. 6. 100 Scan : 



Goe to 



him and kiiwc 
\ass€ him. 



him. How / Pro ? Goe / and 



3. 6. 106 Dm aot datreot. Cf. H. Burton. BaM no Bethei. 
7fi: 'Wc detrect not to hold commonton with her.' It will 
be noticed that all subsequent editions read detract. 

2. 6. Vll In scanning tliis line it seems preferable to 
prolong the vowel of name, rather than to accent the a of 
alike: 

It is J a na f me is f alike o / dious. 

2. 6. 129 Voold yon make lawea, and be tike llrft that 
broak 'hem? Ray gives the proverbial phrase 'They that 
make lack's must not break them,' and quotes firom Ctaudian 
{De IV COM3. Honor., 296-9): 

In commune jubcs si quid censesque tenendum. 
Primus jussa subi. Tunc obser^-andor aequj 
Fit populus, ncc fcrrc negat, cum viderit ipsum, 
Autorem parere sibi. 

S. 6. IS2 A riio-Tr&i&B. Although most eminent as a gen- 
eral, Trajan was a vigorous and capable ruler, and the 
justice of hix administration gave rise to the phrase with 
which a new emperor was first saluted : Atigitsh ftUdor, 
ttuihr Trajano. The best account of his reign is given in 
TiUemont's Histoire des Emfxreurs. I have been unable to 
discover that Jonson had in mind any particular allusion. 

2. 6. 154 / am in both cases must be slurred over in 
reading. 

2. 6. 142 Here, but not always, Jonson treats hower as a 
disyllable. 

2. 8. 148 neamefre. 
in the same sense of 
Cfc Rkh. II 1. 1. 119; 



This word occurs in Shakespeare 
' relationship,' • close acquaintance.' 



Such neighbor-nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him. 



Ibid. 2. 2. 127: 
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our nearness to the king in love 
ts near the hate of those love not the king. 

Cf. Every Man In {Wks. 1. 40). 

2. 6. 167 The accent on adntU a moved back in the 
scansion of this line. 

2. 6. 174 The scansion of this line is perhaps explained 
if we consider Before vs, rapidly pronounced, to be the 
firA foot. 

2. 6. 180 The pause after justice fills out the foot The 
line scans: 

The sou' J raigncs ius / ticc. — / O you / are seniant 

2. 6. 189 I am bufte. ' It should be observed that through- 
out this scene, Beaufort is employed in privately making 
love to Frank, apart from the nurse,'— G. 

2. 6. 191 Court o' Reqnefts. 'A former English court of 
equity for the relief of such persons as addressed the king 
by supplication.'— Ci?. 

2. 6. 192 It ifl the nobler Coort, afore lodge Pme, 
Latimer begins tu show a liking for the .toveretgn. 

8, 6. 203 That 107 ia too too narrow. In a note to 
Stjatms ( IVks. S. 54), Cunningham discusses at length Jonson'a 
use of tliis intensive reduplication, loo-loo. It occurs also in 
Dn. it Ass {tVks. 6. 86). Cf. Furoeas, ed. Hamlet. 1. 2. 129, 
and note. 

2. 6. 224 Soft, debonairfl, and amiable Pro. ' When King 
James revised lord Bacon's Life of Henry the Seventh, hit 
" amendments " were ver>' few, but among the was them sab> 
stitution of mild for debonnaire. See Spedding's Bacon, voL 
vij. p. 825.'— C. 

2. 6. 228 Hower is here a disyllable. 

S. e. 229 "Hie loofe o'that 'Loose is the word which 
Gifford so strangely misunderstood in Every Man out of his 
Humour, vol. ii. p. 118.'— C. In a note to the passage re- 
ferred to, Cunningham explains that the * loose ' of an arrow 
was the act of releasing it from the finger and thumb. But 
in tlie pre.tent instance he misses the play on wordt : jonson 
starts out with loose in the sense of 'tquhot,' 'outcome'; 
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but the term in archery is suggested by the sound of tbe 
word, and so he concludes with ' Draw home.' 

Draw home. Cf. Fdthiim's Resolves 1. 45. 12: 'An atrow 
aimed right is none the worse for t>eing drawn home;.' 

2. 6. 231 Pat it OD. Cf. HamUl 5. 2. SM : 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally. 

2. 6. 2S4 TrauToendeat to the Uetanoholy, moant Meant, 
I suppose, represents ■ I mean ' or " is meant.' The eUipsis 
produces some confu!*ion. 

2. 6. 237 Enioy must be accented on tlje first syllable. 
Cf. Case is AlUrtd {Wks. 6. 847): 

To en / joy no / thing un / demeath / the sun. 

2, 6. 246 This line presents a choice of evils in accenting 
the first syllable of rrmaine or the last of constant, thouf^h 
the difticultj' may perhaps be avoided by prolonging the 
vowel-sound in reniaine. 

2. 6. 'Z52 I admire hsr bearing. This is one of the 
touches, none too frequent and scarcely noticeable, which 
en^le the reader to perceive that Latimer's course in the 
last scene was a logical outcome. In a stage-prertentation, 
his admiration for Prue would be far more in evidence 
throughout the entire action than it can possibly be to one 
who forms his picture from the words spoken. 

2. 6. 253 In bet new regiment. I. e. government Gilford 
says: 'The word is so common to oiu* old writers in this 
settsc, that one example of iu use will be sufficient. "After 
he had recovered the kingdom, he continued in the r^'twrtt 
thereof three years." Holinshed's Drscript. of Seothwi.' 

2. 6. 262 Trot I am not content: is fait' I am not 
Jonson attempted to give Irish dialect for Whit in Bartko- 
hmew Fair. There are alten]j>tH to imitate tlie speech of 
foreigners and countrymen in the Mastjue of Augurs, tbe 
Honour of Wales, and the Sad Sliepherd. These efforts at 
writing dialect and brogue, although very crude, arc not 
infatior to those of his contemjKiraries. Cf. the Dutcli Hans 
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in Dekker's Shofmake/s Holiday. What Beers remarks con- 
cemine; Whit, in Points at Issut, applies to the Nurse: 
' I was unable to decide whether he i» an Irishman, a Jew, 
or an Amarugian.' Further on he rays : ' The bet doubtless 
is that the old dramatists ' acquaintance with the dialect was 
supcrlicial. They noted a few of its more obvious pecu- 
liarities and left the rest to the action. Indeed, the notation 
of vowel sound:) needs a phonetic alphabet or pakcot>-pe, 
an inxtmmcnt of precision far beyond the reach of popular 
writers, especially in the rudimentary stage of dialect writing 
in the seventeenth century.' 

2. 6. 'iSA rhelee-aion. PrgfeMOt- Dunn says : ' The name 
M pure Irish and a diminutive of Sh^ta, which has tw 
English equivalent, but is somctiincs used for Julia! 

2, 6. 266 one that tak'tli Tobacco. Smoking wa.i made 
fashionable in England during the last quarter of the 16th 
century. Jonson's alhisons to the habit are numerous. See 
Fairholt, Tobacco : ils Hisiory and Aasociationa. 

This line defies regular scansion. 

2. 6. 269-72 I did tell him of Berly, etc. 

'This chief of the M'Connells is only too well known to 
the readers of Mr. Froudc. "Surley boy, othcr^-isc speh 
Sarley boy, or Sarle boigh; meaning Sarley or Charley the 
yellow-haired." His family wu« ruthlessly massacred by the 
Ent^h at Rathlin in 1675 by order of Essex.'— C. Sec 
FVoude's Efiglatid 11. 208-B. 

' The statement that the Shirleys were a great Irish family 
is interesting.'— Flcay, Ckron. Drama 1. 886. 

The other names are those of Irish chiefs famous in history. 
One hl'Murrogh was conspicuous about the year 1S40, and 
King Dermod is mentioned in tfi09. 



A« 3- 

8. 1. 6 To call Item Tertias. Giffiard's definition (see 
Glossary) does very well, but he has not remarked that 
leriia Ls a form to be found in neitlier the ^anish nor the 
Italian. Minsheu has tireio, and Florio ttrlio. 
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8. 1. 11 Your is to be pronouiKed m a diatyllable. C£ 
Abbott, ^ 480, 

S. 1. 17 Anone. This is one of the words which arc 
monuments to the procrastination of the human race. In 
the beginning meaning ' struigfhtway,' ' instantly,' ' at once,' 
it came, like ■ presently,' ' directly,' ■ by and by,' etc, to have 
a decided sense of futurity, as is well illustrated in the old 
proverb in Ray'it collectiou : ' Two Anons and a by 3i>d by 
is an hour and half.' 

8. 1. ^ Wilkc suggests the followint; scansion for this line : 

One of / thy inch J es I I' the cham / ben, lor ,' dan, here ! 

8. 1. 28 mODOfyllabe. This spelling is common in Jonson's 
works. 

8. 1. 8S Liprioa Fly. Gifford notes that this is an allusoo 
to a celebrated automaton made by a German artist, Regio- 
montanus (Muller), but overlooks (he (act that there was 
no reason for calling it 'Lipsius' fly,' for the account of it 
was probably taken from Peter Ramus (1516-1872). In thqj 
latter'x Scholarum \fathrtnalkan4m, etc., first printed in If 
when Lipsius was only 22 years of age, there occurs this 
passage (1 quote from the edition of 1627, p. 62); 'At inter 
artificimi Noribergenaium, Re^^omontani inathematLi erudi- 
torum delitias est, muxcam ferream ex artificis manu velut 
egressam convivas circomvolitare, tandcmquc vehiti dcfcssam 
in domini manum rcverti.' 

3. 1. M loofe. Lipsius' name in the vernacular wasjoest 
Lips, and Joest might easily, in English, become Joust (or 
Joost), and Joust. Whalley's note suggests this explanation, 
and I have not found a better one. 

8. 1. 80 the Pyoners. Soldiers were often compelled to 
do the work of pioneen as a puitisliment, and accordingly 
the term i.i sometimes used contemptuously. Dekkrr {Non- 
dram. IVbs. 1. 110) is making an unfavorable comparison 
when he says: 'But indeed they are the Pioners of the 
Campe, that are imployed onely (like Moles) in canning vp 
of earth and digging of trenches.' Pioneers are referred to 
in Thg Siafiir oj Ntws {IVks, 5. 170). 
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Thut line may be violently forced witliin tlie limits of five 
feet, but it does not lend itself rtsidily to regular scansion. 

a 1. 36 What canXt; thou bolt va now? In hunting 
rabbits, a ferret was said to ' bolt a cony ' when he drove 
it forth from its burrow ; hence we have here the figurative 
and humorous meaning of ' hunt out,' ' scare tip.' I suspect 
a play on burrtw and barrow in the next line, from this 
juxtaposition of Trundle, Coach, and Cotiiy. 

S. i. 39 Scan: 

How is / thy driu / ing Thorn : ; —good, / as twas? 

8. 1. 44 In reading. QuarUr-ntasier practically becomes 
a disyllable. so that the line scans: 

And of / the Fly- / Wowne dis / ciplinc all. / the Quarterniaster. 

3. i. 51 vre his OTOe 

Dietameo. There is an ellipsis here : these words form 
a purpose-clause, which would usually be introduced by lo 
or ID order Ihai he might. 

8. I. 54-5 In this breaking of the lines for a change of 
speaker, the division is wrongly nude. Gifford made the 
following rearrangement : 

Puree. What wine b't gentlemen, white or 
claret? 

Tip. White, 
My hriidt Anun. 

Pierce. I'll draw you Juno's milk 
That dyed the lilies colonel. 

8. 1. 66 lono's milke 

That died the LiliM. See D. 1. 101, note. 
8. 1. 67 A plague of all lades. 'Here shoidd have been 
a stage-direction, EtOer /%c4.'~WhaL Gilford mockingly 
remarkH : ' ThU is excellent. We are almost got to the end 
of JonM>n'x play^ and Whalley lias just dL-<covered that an 
tm^rance is wanting I I have supplied thotisands ; and not 
a few in what has already passed of the present drama.' 
Whallcy's note was not uncalled for in the least. It is the 
usual proceeding lo have all the participants in a scene 
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listed at the beginning of iL As may be observed, there 
is no mention of !*cck there in this cue, and the reader 
certainly is in need of a direction, when Peck be^^ 
this Une. 

This is the beginning of the passage which has a juLndlel 
in Love's Pilgrimage. Sec Introduction, pp. Isii-lxxL 

8. 1. 58 Thfl HofUer. These words fonn the last foot of 
line 58. 

8. I. 62 S'ah. Cf. 1 Hen. /F 1. 2. 200 : ' PtitLi. ... and 
sirrah, I have cases of buckram,' etc., where Douce remarks : 
Mr. Malone has in this and some other places maintained 
that airrah n-as not used as a term of disrespect in Shake- 
speare's time ; but tlie learned commentator would probably 
have revised his opinion had he recollected the (joarrel 
between Vernon and Basset in the first part of Hcnrj' the 
Sixth, where, in the most opprobrious manner, sirrah is 
answered by vHhiit. It seems to have been used much in 
the same way as at present, sometimes expressing anger 
and contempt, yet more Irequently in a milder way when 
addressed to children and ser\'ants. It was even applied to 
women.' — Jllusl. of Shakes., ji. 258. 

S. 1. 64 an old coort-difh. 'Whalley could not explain 
this tenn; neither can I; though I have met with the ex- 
pression elsewhere in the sense of short allovxmcf. Perha|w 
it is a misprint for curi-dish, a shallow, or hroken di.-Ji : this, 
however, would be more in the st>-le of colonel Tipto than 
of cousin Peck-'— G. NED. gives the following instance 
from Bishop Goodman's Court of Jantes I (t6fl6) 1. Sil: 
'The King . . . caused hit carver to cut him out a court- 
dish, that is, something of ever>' dish, which he sent him, 
as part of his reversion.' This docs not help us any, 
however, unless it be that the name court-diah was given to 
the dish which held this portion, and so to other dishes of 
similar size and form. We seem to be nearer an explanation 
in the illustration Nares quotes &om True Gentiewomait'a 
DeU'glU, 1676, for eourt-cup: 'Let it dry in an aslien dish, 
otherwise call'd a cottri-cup, and let it stand in tlie dish till 
it be dr>-, and it will be like a saucer.' But if this brings 
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us a hint as to the nature of a court-disk, we are still in the 
dark concenuiit; the significance of court. 

3. 1. 71 dimoalum. ' I. c of their full nir-iiKurr. Ditnen- 
sum was the term used by the Romans for the itatMl allow- 
ance of proviMons periodically delivered out to the slaves.'— G, 

3. 1. 7S EMpin^ our Ladies Ene. 'From tlie many allu- 
Mons to Saints' days and Holy days in writers of tliis period 
it seems evident that the change from Catholicism to Pro- 
testantism had not interfered with public feasts or merry* 
making,'— Henry, cd. Epicane, 3, 1. 7, note. Our Lady's Day 
is a festival held in the cliurch on March 2Gth, celebrating 
the Annunciation of the Virgin. 

3. 1. 76 This line should be noted as exceptional, in being 
broken for a cliange of speakers. 

8, 1. 77 &a groffe aa hempe. 'Shirley (?) altered gross 
to big, because, perhajis, the former word, in this sense, 
was growing oljsolete.'— C. 

8. ). 84 Conscience must be read as a trisyllable. 

&. 1. 93-fi Here Wlialley rearranges the text for metrical 
reasons, and is followed by Gi^'ord: 

Ac. r there's— 

Fly. The wine, come cuz, 
I'D talk with you anon. 

Pec. Do, lose no time, 
Good quarter-master. 

Tip. There are the horse, come, Fly. 

8. 1. 97 Whalley suggested a rearrangement of this line: 
'I shotdd imagine tliat Ti[>to did not ask the question, for 
the (ileasure of answering it himself. It seems most \ttoh- 
able, that the answer is Fly's property, and ought to be 
restored to him, and the whole perhaps should be read thus : 

Tip. Who's that> 
Fly. Old Jordan. 
Tip. Good!' 

There is not the slightest need for such a change. The 
line as it stands sounds entirely natural. 

8. 1. 100-8 In the Geopomca 3. 17. 19 these 'Abies' are 
recited. The history of the lily (8. 19, ed. Niklas, pp. 822-8} 
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when translated from the Greek, reads as follows: 'When 
Jupiter liad befrotten Hercules by Alcmena, and HercuIcK 
was for this reason mortal, He desired to make bin a sharcr 
in immortality, and to this end placed him, while yet an in^t, 
at the breast of the sleeping Juno. And when the babe, 
satisfied with milk, turned his mouth from the iiipjile, the 
milk stil! continued to flow copiously, even after the child 
had been carried away ; and the part of it which was poured 
out in the heavens made the Mitky Way, while that which 
(ell to the earth, and bedewed its sod, brought forth the 
flower of the lily, which retains tlie color of the milk," 

Two chapters before that (3. 17, ed. Niklas, pp. 816-6) the 
fable of tl>e rose is given : ■ He that admires the rose should 
consider tlie wound of Venus, tlicy say. For tlie goddess 
loved Adonis, and Venus was herself in turn beloved by 
Mars. Mars, therefore, burning with jealousy, made away 
with Adonis, thinking that a dissolution of her love would 
come witlt his death. When the goddess, however, bad 
learned of the deed, .'«he hastened to the rescue, and nishing 
barefooted among the roses with too great haste, tlie sole 
of her foot was pierced with thorns; and while the ro«e 
was white before, from the blood which flowed from the 
wounded Venus it changed to that color which is now seen 
in it, and from that time grew in color and sweetness of scent.' 

The Geoponica was edited, ui Laiiji translation, as early 
as 1538, was translated into Italian by 1542, and into Krcnch 
and German by t545. Though the rose is said to have 
sprung from the blood of Venus in the Pervigilium Veneria 
'iZ (facta Cyprvb'f dt cruore), it is altogether prolnble that 
lonson was directly or indirectly dependent upon the Ca>* 
ponica: first, because the two stories arc tliere found within 
die space of a few pages, and secondly, because the fitUe 
respecting tlie Uly seems not to occur elsewhere (Clement 
of Alexandria merely saying that ' Here delights in the lily,* 
Pred. 2. 8}. 

Eor such designations of wine cf. the German ' Liehfrau(en)- 
milch,' 'Rebenblut.' ' Traubenblui ' ; Lat. 'Bacchetissanguia*^ 
Bng. 'blood of the grape,' Shak., Tim. 4. 8. iSS, etc 
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The rose dyed with blood is reTerred to by Spenser, 
Dafi/inmWa im-9 ; Bion, Idyi/ l.fi6; Anl/i. iM. 85. 366; and 
the.-rtory as told by Natalis Comes, Cf. Dr Ongi'ne Rosantm : 
Dncontius, in Moh. Gfrm. Hisl., Auct. Antiq. 14. 228. There 
arc some lines conceniiug the rose-foble in Attlh. Lot., ed. 
Rie^e, Leipug, 1878, 1. lOO (= Poet. Lot. Mitt., ed. Lemaire, 
7. 126): 

Aut hoc risit Amor, aut hoc ile pectine iraxit 
Puq>un;i« Aurora comis. aut senlibtis haesit 
CypriK, et hie spinis insedit sangitis acutis. 

C£ PhiloM. Ep. 4. There is a statue at Florence represent- 
ing Vpmis as extracting a thorn from her foot 

For the preceding note I am indebted to Professor Cook. 
Whatley noted that the line in the verses which had 
their place above the door of the Apollo room in the Devil 
Tavern, 

Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
is a translation of the fragment of Aristophanes: 

8. 1. iOa It seems very probable from context and scansion 
that ffy in this line is misplaced, the proper reading being: 

Ffy. I can recite your fables, here is too. 

B. 1. 104 I heare the vhiitl«. In Tfit Old Book ColUc- 
tor's Miscfllatty is a tale of an hostess who has her silver 
whistle purloined. l"hc purpose of the whistle is not touched 
upon. It appears tliat in private houses the signal for dinner 
was customarily given by striking the dresser. In A TtUt 
of a Tub {Wbs. 6. 145) occurs the phrase 'rung noon on 
your pale,' which, as Giflord notes, ts an allusion to the 
usual way of announcing diniter. 

8l 1. 106 the Odlers. The musicians to be foimd at a 
tavern tike thir Light Heart t)elonged to a very low rank 
in society and art, and were generally looked down on. 
Dekker, speaking of the deviU says, ' his acquaintance ts more 
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The hostler in Tht Knight of the Buming P^stU (B. & Fl., 
Wbs. I. 1941 is declared to be free from this fault: 

The third, a gentle squire, Ostlero hight. 
Who will our pallrics slick with wisps of straw, 
And in the monger put them oats enough. 
And never grease their teeth with candle snufC 

a. Overbury's An Ostler," Character Writings, p. 42. 

3. 1, 145 Shu/fie and saddk are to be pronouncetl as 
monosyllables. 

8. 1. ISO And a graxien mof. This is a conspicuous 
instance of Jonson's practice of having a character contimte 
a sentence when once started, regardless of any intemiptiORs. 
It will be ob8cr\-ed that Peirce finishes out here with ' Suffer 
before the masters face,' after Ferret and Trundle have- 
broken in. Tlie same peculiarity may be noticed in tlie 
dialogue of l-idy Frampu! and Prue. 

8. 1. 151 packflfts. Here the meaning of 'misef' is plain 
enough; but in the instances where the term is used in 
The Akhemist, Poflaaler, and Every Man Out, ' a wind-bag, 
one that lx>asts of powers he cannot put to proof seems to 
be the correct definition. Cf. Mallory's edition of Poetaster, 
A. 7. 24. note. 

8. 1. 156 brawne. Cf. Dekker, Non-dram. Wbs. 1. 118: 
' Bores heads stuck with branches of Koscmary. to be senied 
in for Brawne at Christmas,' 

8. 1. 166 foond'red. Dekker evidendy did not 'prolate it 
right,' for we find the following in Dekker His Dreame 
(NoiHiratn- Whs. 3. 48) : 

My Mephistophilan nag . . . 

. . . had now the Glanders got 
Through sudden Cold, when he wa.-^ Extreamc hot: 
Poundred he wa.4 bcsidex (halting downe right), 
So that I durat not on, nor yet AUight. 

Ct Alden. ed. Bart. Fair. p. 178. 

8. i. 167 Prolate it tight 'This woid is in Samuel 
Johnson, whose example from Howell admirably illustrates 
its tise in this place. "Thcpressuresof war have somewhat 
cowed their spirits, as nuty be gathered from the accent of 



their words, wliich tliey prolate in a whining dCduIOUB tone, 
as il' still complaining and crest fallen." '— C. 

3. 1. 169-70 Gitford makes a rearrangement of tlie lejtt, 
taking ' An howrc ' to till out line 169, and beginning line 
170 with 'he has beeiie heere': 

Pierce. Is Bat Burat come? 
Peck. An hour 
He has been here. 

S. 1. 170 Mas. Bartolmew Barft. In a note to Voi/iom, 
Gifford says : • In the miirgin of his copy, Whallcy has 
written '• Mass, an abridgment of Master." The thing 
scarcely deserved a note: but he is wrong: Mass is aji 
abridgment of Me-sster, an old Italian word, familiarly applied 
to a priest, or person above the lower nuik of life.' Cunning- 
ham refutes this statement, referring to the otlier plays of 
Jonson, where Mas or Mass h plainly used as an abbreviation 
of maslrr. Cf. Volpom ( Wks. 3. I W) : ' Mass' .Stone ' ; StafiU 
o/News (tVks. 5. 204): ' mas Broker ' ; I6id. (IVi-s. 6. 365): 
' mas courtier ' ; Tate of a Tub ( IVks. 6. 148) : • Mass constable ' ; 
Ifnd. {Wks. 8. 207): 'mass: Ba.<tket.' 

3. 1. 176-7 Tour bettor man, the QenoVay Prouerbe 
fay's. 

Uea are not made of rt«ele. I have not succeeded in 
fintling a proverb in any way resembling this. 

8. t. 17B SpaoiTh iron. Cf. the note on Spanish needUs, 
i. 1. 82. 

3. 1. 181 At in, and in. 'A gambling game, played by 
three person.* witli four dice, eacli person having a box. It 
was the usual diversion at ordinaries, and places of inferior 
resort. It is described in the Compleat Gamester (ed. 1680, 
p. 117), too much at length to be here copied; but it 
appeant tliat in was, when there was a doublet, or two dice 
alike out of the fours '« 'wrf »« when there were either 
two doublets, or all four dice alike, which swept all the 
stake. The same book gives ingenious directions for cheating 
at it, with £abe dice or boxes. How fovorablc it was to 
the playerv, after the feeji claimed for the box, may be seen 
by the following account : " I have seen three penoiu sit 
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dovm at tw-clvcpcuny in and in, and each draw forty 
shilling a piece ; and in little more tlian two houis, the 
box has tiad three pounds of the money, and all the three 
gamesten; have l>een losen, and laughed »t for their indis- 
cretion." Nicktr Nicketl, Hart. Misc., ii. 110. t'ark's ediL 
Thus the house made (he chief, and, in this instance, the 
whole profit.'— Nares, 

S. 1. 186 H« is Barrts pn)t4>otioD. Cf. 4. 2. 59, note. 
Fights, and vspora for him. Aldcn, cd. Bsrt. Fair, 
p. 172, notes that Jonson used vapour sixty-nine times in 
that play, with various shades of meaning. He is keen to 
satirize these hectoring bullies. Cf. Johnson, ed. Da: is Ass, 
Introduction, p. Ivi. 

8. 1. Idl With hifl tuft-taflata night-cfean. 'A sort of 
nlk, which Nares thinks tiad grown unfayhiunable in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's day.<; and Jon^on's mention of it here (aod 
attk, 2. 2. 42) continns this idr4t rather than otherwise.' — C. 
Cf. Ow/A. Rn. f Whs. 2. 294) : ' Heart of my father, what 
a strange alteration has half a year's haunting of ordinaries 
wrought in this fellow! that came with a hift-t»(fata jerkin 
to town but the other day, and a pair of pcnnytcss hose, 
and now lie is tum'd Hercules, he wants but a club.' 

8. 1. 199-4. no, 3'. Donait, 

Doimit PatroaaH. 'O no, sir, he steeps, my patron 
sleeps.' 

8, 1. 197 Take a difiune of mofcadeU, and egges! Tliat 
Pope was very apt in his allusion to aphrodisiacs, 

Whose use old hards describe in lu-scious rhymes, 
And critics Icarn'd explain to modem times, 

may be seen in the following note of Cunningliam's : ' Miw- 
kadel was the rich and high-flavored wine made from the 
gra]>e fif tliat name. Jonson's me-ining will be best under- 
stood by an extract from his Convenaiions with Drummotui. 
vol. ix. p. 406: "A waiting woman having cockered with 
muskadcl and eggs her mistressc page, for a shee meeting; 
in tlie dark, his mistress invaded; of whom she would of 
such boldness have a reason. ' Faith, Lady (odd hee) I have 
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no rciison, save that such was the good pleasure of inus* 
kadcl and eggs.' " ' 

Cf. At. is Ass < (VAs. 5. 52) ; Ma.tsingCT, UhmoI. Combat 
(fVis. p. 43); Middleton. IVks. 2.290; 8.94; and 8.38. 

8. I. 198 tnuKUing choata. As GiBbrd notes, this was 
'among gj'psie^ and professed beggars, the cain term for 
carts or coaches.' In l^t^konu am/ Candle-Ughl {Non-dram. 
IVks. 3. 196) Dekker gives an account of C4tnting, the for- 
mation of compoimtl* leiich as this, etc. 

3. 1. 201 Offloera of the Crownfl. I.e. sberifEs, etc.: 
anotlier llirust at the citizens. 

3. 1. a09 bafs whip-ftocke. The idea of the whip being 
the sign of his profession, mingling with thitt of ' stock,' i. e. 
' lineage,' combines to make this an e»prcssivc term of abuse. 
Cf. T. Tomkis, Allmmasar (1615). iv. 4: 

Out, carter; 
Hence, dirty whip stock; hence you foul clown. 
Be gone. 

8. 1. 211 the filckdT moufe. In The Aleltemist {Wks. 4. 
167} Subtle call,* Dol Common "My line fiitter-mouKe, My 
bird othe night ! ' FtiUer-nmusf is the form found in The 
Sad Shephfrd (iVks. 6. 277). 

3. 2. SU. Beaufort, and Latimflr, MltUt of the Beach. 
Thin coiwlructioii of assist with o/ is altogether unusual, and 
finds no ex])lanalion m the dictionaries or grammars. 

3. 2. 6 niMioo that noyfe. \ company of tiddlers or 
trumpeters, who attended t<tvemB and ordinaries, was called 
a noise. Cf. Henry, ed. Efiiemf, S. 3. 84, note. Whether 
Jonson has any idea of quibbling upon titis meaning in this 
particular place, or whether he meant nmply uproar, clamor, 
is an open questiotL 

S. 2. 11 the fable o'the Dragon. 

That kept the Hef^erian firuit. This legend, which 
made its appcantnoc in Hesiod'x Theogotty, came down in a 
number of different forms. Allusions to it arc no numerous 
that it is useless to attempt to say to what particular author 
Jonaon wan indebted. 
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S. 2. 15 S, The lines cried by Fen«L and echoed by 
Tnadle, are anaaiE^ by Whalley ss fellows: 

Fer. "O)-*!, 0)-ez, oyet" 

Tn*. "Oyez. oyex, cj-c." 
Frr. Whereas th«c haih been awuded, 

Tnt. Whereas there- haih, <S<. 
Frr. By the queen regent of love. 

Tru. By the 4ueen reeent, &<. 
Fer. b ths high court tA aoveraign^, 

Tru. In this bish, iS<. 
Ftr. Two special noun of addno^ 

Tru. Two special hours, (S*. 
/irr. To Herbert Lo^-el, appeUant, 

Tru, To Herbert Lovd, <S<. 
/irr. Againxt the lady Frampul, deiendaiiL 

Tru. Against the lady, o^. 
Fer. Hertirrt Lovd, come into the court, 

Tru, HcrliCrt I^vel, cotne, 6-e. 
Fer. Make challei^ to th)- first hour, 

Tru, Make chaUenge, 6<. 
Fer. And save thee and thy bail, 

Tru. And save thee, 6«. 

As Ferrei speaks again, the same arrangemexit continues : 

Tru. Francex. lady Frampul. Sv. 
Ftr. Come into the court. 

Tru. Come into, 6v. 
Fer. tilake answer to the award, 

Tru. Make answer, «^. 
Fer, And .save thee and thy bait, 

Tru. And save thee, <S<. 

Lines 61-6 are as follows: 

Tru. " Oyez, oyea. oyez, oyea." 
Fer. I'the name o'the sovereign of love, 

Tru. I'lhe name o'the, <S<. 
Fer. Motice is given by the court, 

Tru. Notice b given, 6^. 
Fer, To the appelant, and defendant, 

Tru. To the appellant, 6<. 
Fer. TItat the first hour of address proceeds, 

Tru. Tliat tlie finrt hour, (W. 
Fer. And love save the sovereigiu 

Tru. And love save, <S^. 
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Gifford disposes of the matter in a somewhat different way : 

Ftr. Oycz, oyez, oyez. 

Tntn. Oyez, oyez, oycx, 

Fh: Whereas tliere hath been awarded,— 

Trun. Whereas there hath, <S-c, 

LAs Fkbrkt proclaims, TuoftDLR rrbfoti after 
him, at tfur hrrakx furt, and ikrough tht 
rrxt €if tfiii scrne. 

At the end of each proclamation Trundle's part is distinctly 
assigned to him ; other\\'i3e the words of Ferret are alone 
printed, as above indicated. After Trundle's ' And save thee,' 
&c., line 24, Gifford has the stage-direction, ' Enter Lovel, 
and ranges hitnstlf on the one side ' ; and a^ain after line 33, 
where the other editions liave ' Enitr Lady^ Gifford has, 
'Enter lady Frampul, and takes her place on the other side.' 

3. 2. 25 Loe, touting where he comos into the Court I 
' Louting was bowing obsequiously low. So Bishop Latimer : 
"They came lowting and with low courtesy, as Uiuugh they 
would creep into his bosom."— C. Cf Percy's Rehqnes, 4th 
ed.. 1794, 1. 54: 

Sir, auoth the dwarffe, and touted lowe, 
Behold that hend Soltlain! 
Behold these head.t I bejire with met 
They are kings which he hath slain. 

8. 2. 89 ff. There is a reminiscence of tliis oath in the 
words of Puntarvolo, in Every itaii Out ( tVis. 2, 130). when 
he is malting proviKion for the insunince of his belongings. 
For u discussion of the traurce from which Jonson drew it, 
sec Introduction, pp. lix-lxi. 

3. 2. 40 Stonea of vertue. ' The learned men, if not tlie 
vulgar, believed in the magical virtues of certain predoun 
stones, tlie very existence of which is not denied. There 
was alectorius, found in a capon's belly, that assuaged) thirst 
and makes the wearer invincible ; lialcyonus, a stone foimd 
in the swallow's nest, that curetb melancholy ; and the stone 
found in a toad's head, and anQthcr in the body of cranes. 
Agate was said to protect the wearer from serpents, ametliyst 
made a drunken man mba, coral preserved from enchant- 
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tnent, heliotTx>]>« atanched blood, hyacinth preserved from 
lightning, topaz cured madnt^Kt, chalcedony prcscr\-cd 
from melancholy, cornelian from flux, and sapphire gave 
courage and was of great virtue against gouL'— Tbombury, 
Shakspean's England 2. 167. Cf. alto ibi'J. 2. 285, and 
Burton's Aitaiomy o/ Mflamhoiy, Pt. 2, Sec. 4, p. 393. In 
the foot-notes of the latter, references are given to the various 
Latin writers from whom Burton gathered l>is material. 

In Sejanus (IVks. 3. Ifi) Jonson alludes to the turquoise, 
which is said to change its color as the wearer b in good 
or bad health. 

Herbe of Qraos. The mention of 'herb of grace* in 
Hamift {4. 5, 176) has called forth a body of comment by 
nu means remarkable for tmity of interpretation. Warburton 
declared tliat ' rue ' was called ' herb of grace ' because 
' that herb wa.t the principal ingredient in the potion which 
the Komish priests used to force the possessed to swallow 
when they exorcised tliero.' Caldecott cites a pasitage from 
Edward Alleyn's letters [IW. 1S2!, vol. mi, p. 890. and 
Sfi. Soc. vol ix, p. 26| which seems to imply that ' herb of 
grace ' and ' me ' were different plants. ' Every evenii^ 
. . , have in your windowes good store of reue and herbe 
of grace.' The reply to this letter indicates that ' herb of 
grace ' was wormwood : • for your good cownsdl ... we all 
thanck you, which v.'asse for kcping of our howsse cleaitc 
. . . and strainge our n-indowes with wormwode and rewe.' 
—S/i. Soc. It. 30. See Funieas' f/amUt, 1. 347. 

8. 2. 46 Charaotor. Cf. Dn'. is Ass ilVks. 6. 17): 

They have their crystals, i do know, and ringit, 
And virgin-parchment, and ihdr dead men's scuUs, 
Their raven's wings, their bghts, iind pentacles, 
With characters. 

8. 2. 73 fr. Cf. Lav^a Triumph Through CaUipoUs {Wks. 
8. 87): 

Love is the right affection of the mind, 
Tlic noble appetite of what is best ; 
Desire of union with the thing dcsign'd, 
But in fruition of it cannot rest. 
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The lather Plenty is, the mother Want, 
Plent>> the beauty which it wanteth draws; 
Want yields itself; affording what is scant: 
So both affections are the union's cause. 

But rest not here. For love hath laT;ger scopes, 
New joys, new pleasures, of as fresh a date 
A.s are his minutes: nnd in him no hopes 
Arc pure, hut those he can perpetuate. 

Whalley noted that ' this allegory is a iable of Plato, in 
his Symposium' hut heretofore no notice has been called to 
its parallel in this play. 

8. 2. 84 Cramo-cree ! Cf. j4 Barlhohntew Fairing, a 
Royalist pamphlet of 1649. quoted by Morley (Afrm. 198): 

Stand off. make room, for I come post, 
My FairinRs do mo wild from the Irisli Coast; 
Poor Cram a Crec untrouz'd, O hone I O hone I 
Hatl] lost his cows, bis sheep, his Ba^h, all's gone. 

CrattKxret represents the Irish phrase, Chradh moekroi(Uu, 
which means • love of my heart.' Professor Dunn has called 
my attention to the interesting fact that this exi)r«wton has 
found its way into the nuraerj' rh>'nie of ■ The Three Black 
Crows,' in the refrain: 'Johnnie machree machraw.' 

S. 2. 87 It is a fable of Plato's, in bia Banqaet. See 
Introduction^ [). xlvL 

3. 2. 98 ff. These are the /our causes, as given by Aris- 
totle: tlie tffmtnt cause, the force, instrument, or ageiK>- 
by which a thing is produced ; the fonttal cause, or ' simply 
the form or essence of the thing causted : as when they 
say. Four equal Angles and four equal Sides are tlie Cause 
of a 5iquare Figure ' (Hobbcs) ; the materia/ cause, the ele- 
ments or matter from which it is produced ; the _fina/ cause, 
the purpose or end for which it is produced. Cf. Aristotle, 
Met. 1. 3; 5. 2; 8. 4; P/,yx. 2. S. 

There is a reference to the forma! cause in The Masque 
<^ Blackness (fVAs. 7. U). 

8. 2. 108 Cf. Lovg's IVetcomf at BoJsover (tVis. 8. 188): 

The kuig and queen's court, which is circular 
And perfect. 
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The circle has long been uced in the church to symbolbe 
the perfect aiid eternal nature of the clritj'. 

8. 2. US I'tifh a oaoghtj prkctiTb. GiSord, following 
Whalley, reada this ax ' Ay, ' ti^,' etc, bat it seems to toe 
probable that it should he ccnsklercd merely ha a corTU{)tii>n 
of It is. 

8. 2. 118 Qaoeoe ftt Ames. This phrase is formed by 
Jonson oD die analogy of King at Arms, whkh is the title 
given to the head of the Heralds College, or College of 
Arms, a royal corporation instituted in (Itc reign of Rkhanl UI 
to exercise juriHdiction in matters armorial, and now rvcord- 
ing proved pedigrees and grimting armorial bearings. 

3. 2. 127 Gine me a baoqoet o' fenfe, like that of Orid. 
Of. The Fall </ MorhiHtr (IVAs. 6. 2»7 ff.): 

Thou art it banuuet unto alt my senses: 

Thy form doth Iwurt mine eye, iliy voice mine ear. 

Thy breath my ;;mel), thy every kas my taste. 

And softness of thy skin, my veiy touch. 

As if 1 felt it ductile through my blood. 

These passages express the substance of a poem by 
Chapman, which was pruited, with several others, with the 
following title-page : • Oui<i's Banqufl of Setut. A Coromt 
for his Mislrtssf PhihsofihU, and his atnorosts ZoAackt. 
With a translation of a Lalinc coppic, written hy a Fryer, 
Anno Dom. 1400. Quia leget h«c? Nemo Hcrculc Nemo, 
vcl duo vel nemo: Persius. At London, Printed by L R. 
for Richard Smith. Anno Dom. lo95.' 

Chapman supplies the following argument for the Banqii^ 
of StMse : 

' Ovid, newly enamoured of Julia, daughter to Octavius 
Augustus Ceesar, after by him called Norinna, secretly con- 
vcytd himself Into a garden of the Emperor's court, in an 
arbour whereof Corinna was battling, playing ujwn her lute, 
and aanging ; which Ovid overhearing was exceedingly pleased 
with the sweetness of her voice, and to hiniself 
Audilu» uttered the comfort he conceived in hisi sense of 
Hearing. 
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Then the odourN she used in her bath breathing 
Olfactus a rich s>vour, he expressed the joy he felt in his 
sense of Smelling. 

Thus growing more deeply enamoured, in great 
contentment with himself, he ventures to see her 
in the pride of her nakedness; which doing by 
stealth, he discovered the comfort he conceived in 
Seeing, and the glory of her beauty. 

Not yet satisfied, he wieth all his art to make 
known his being there without her offence; or, 
being necessarily offended, to appease her, which 
done, he entreats a. kiss, to serve for satisfaction of 
liis Ta.'ite, which he obtains. 

Then proceeds he to entreaty for the fifth serete, 
and there is interrupted.' 
Jonson did not make a direct borrowing from this poem 
of Chapman's, but his lines are strongly reminiscent of the 
following in the Batufurl o/ Srnsf: 

Her moving towards him made Ovid's eye 
Believe tlie firmament wiu comi:tg down 
To take hira quick to immortality, 
And that tli'Ambrosian kLss .tel on the crown; 
She spake In kissing, and her breath infused 
Restoring syrup to hi.< taAte. in .iwoon: 
And he nnagined Hebe's hands had bruised 
A banquet of the gods into his semce. 
Which fiU'd him with this furious iuRuence. 

8. 3. 1S7 oiuill, and domeftick deedes. We should now 
use tlie words puhlk and private. 

S. "i. \tA b«tter quarter. Shakespeare uses qHoritr in 
the sense of ' order ' in Kittg John 5. 5. 30 : 

Well: keep good quarter, and good care to-night. 

3. 2, 167 BMieaoleDCe breeds fHeadfhip, friendHiip loa«. 
Curmingham gives Coleridge's remark on this passage: 
'Jonsoii has ehiewhere ]iroceeded thus far; but tlie part most 
difficult and deliuite, yet, perhaps, not the !«isl capable of 
being both morally and poetically treated, is the union itself, 
and what, even in this life, it can be.' 
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S. 2. 16d deg«iieroiu appetite. 'The wofd sounds &a if 
ahogethtr obiiolete, but ii is m Su&uel JohnMKi, and he 
iputes Drj-den ;ind king OuLrles among his uitborities.' — C 

S. 2. 170 The tennination -mm is pronounced as two syl- 
lables. Cf. Abbott. ^ 479. 

9. 2. 174 Philofopben Itone. This sumnmm bontim of 
HtK alchemists bad a prominent place in Jonson's earlier play. 
For a dixcuiston of the supposed charactensdcs and virtues 
of the philosopher's stooe, sec Hathaway's edition of The 
Akiumiat, p. 23. 

3. 2. 176 Whalle)' adopted ibc reading, 'through my 
ever>' vein.' remarking by way of explanation: 'The word 
my occurring in the next line, it was easy for the compositor 
of the press to leave it out in the preceding one.' Tkrtmgk 
must be prolonged, or mrry pronounced as a trisyllable, is 
order to scan the line ax it Ktands. 

8. 2. 178 And all ba fpeakes, it is proiectioD I Cunniag- 
ham remarks : ' This is ii>deed carryii^ out the idea of Lovel's 
tongtK being tipt with the phflosopher's stone.' Ct Akkem. 

{iVks. 4.49): 

The red fenricnt 
Has done his office; three hours hoKe prepiare jrou 
Too see pro)ection. 

S. 2. 201 Sixl. Whatley saj's, ' The usual expression when 
the advocate had finished his haraitguc.' But it was collo- 
quial as well : it was used by Terence, Phorm. 2. 3. 90 1 9S, 
in such a way ; and we tind the cliief beggar sa\'ing * Dixi ' 
at the dose of his speech, in DeUcer'.t Bti-man of London 
{Nofhdrom. Wks. 3. 90). 

S. 2. S06-7 Cf. Sad Sheptierd (Wks. 6. 250): 

The truest lovers are least fortunate: 
Look all their lives and legends, what tliey call 
The lovers' scriptures, Heliodores or Talii, 
Longi, &isUihii, Prodomi, you'll lind It! 

'Heliodorus was bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly, and author 
of the Lows of Theagems and Chariclra, a romance in 
Greek, and the parent of a countless ^mily. Achilles Tatius 
is known as the nfiter of the Lotts of CliUpko and LfHcipfit, 
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an imitation of the former, not altogether without merit, 
though far inferior to it. The Master of the ScHttnces 
(mentioned in the next line) is Peter Lombard, scholar of 
the celebrated Abelard, and once little less celebrated him- 
self for a work called Four Bookn of Sfttltncrx, conlaining 
tlie very essence of Thcolog>', etc- D'Vrfe was « volumin- 
ous pastoral and amatory writer; but is, or rather was, 
better known as the author of the ■■ Divine Astrca." Honore 
d'Urfc was boni at Marseilles about the middle of the 16l)i 
century. He was of a noble family and seems to have been 
intended for the church. A miuriatje, unfortimatc in all its 
c>rcum.-cbinces, drove him into retirement, where he found 
leisure, and what was less to be expected, inclination, to 
compose his Astrt'e. This pastoral romance, in five huge 
volumes, which once formed the delight of our fjrand- 
mothers. and which bears a remote or allegorical allusion 
to the gallantries of the court of Hen. IV, is now never 
heard of, and would, in fact, exiiaust the patience and 
weare the curiosity of the most ardent and indefatigable 
devourer of novels, at a watering-place or a boarding-schooL 
DTJrfc died in 1625.'— G. 

For an account of these early writers of rontaooe, see 
Warren. Hiifory of ihr Ntrnrl Ptrtfious to Hie SevmUtt^h 
Ctt^ry, pp. 67-81. The Greek talcs arc acccs»ble in *Thc 
Greek Romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius, 
Translated by Rev. Rowland Smith, London, 1B62.' 

Sidney's Artadia naturally entitled him to a place among 
' Lo\e'8 Fathcnt,' Jonson alludes to Sidney's work in Etmy 
Man Out { IVks. 2. 68) : ' she does observe as pure a phrase, 
and use as choice figures in her ordinar)' conferences, as 
a:iy be In the Arcadia.' Cf. also the name Argalus. used 
by Quarlous in Bart. Fair. {Wks. 4.451). 

S. 2. 213 The termination -ion is here to be pronounced 
as two syllables. 

8. 2. 218 To make tliis a line of Dve feet, it is necessary 
to rettore the elision in rrtonci/'d. 

8. 8. 219 OoQ on proooC&on. 'It was a general Custom 
formerly, and is still observed in some Country Parishes, 
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flf Ac Amk D^> hehn a^ 
ov LORDS 

the r 1^1 Ml I if Ga4 bi 
«t ihr Evft, sd pwi 11 Ac A^te 
«< tfaar /MiL*-B»d. /V- -*-f- 1^ «■ 

019* W«efr, i e. Cms Week, ad m k 
fmu of Ei^ta^ becme «f old (as «i 

CaftoBa) wba ibe Prioa ««■! «b 
taB CfOM va> cainM baore 

3. I SB *«« « Tai»<iBdk. Jaana mkbc to hsve b 
taiod Ihe ciitlMatJuu itf Cndems D^, et wbacfc we find 
dke foUowBg arcowiti m Bnad, p. 944 : ' ll s genenOjr • 
Dt^ oi Fativi^, and more Aao onSnaiy OtmiTatxia uDOog 
Woam. and t> tfaercfim called die »'<«« Ftmat-D«y. The 
FeaMiae aeeaaa to be oiM M w d in Hononr of the Vtspn 
JArj; far aa oa die Day of * Woaai^ bdi^ dkwnlV, 
dwre ia oo coaunon Eatcftammait w it Mcms, that thn 
FciMiaig waa began m Ae Tums of Popef7, b>' Way of 
C B HipDinpii t to the Cbigtiiiiig-Day of the Vtr^ Mary. Pope 
Sogini^ aays Becon (siej m his Re&qoes at Rome, FoL IGi, 
co mmin ded. that all flie People sbakt fo oonvoessioQ tqxm 
CsKdtnmuir Lay, and tvn^ Camdeh abou wi& them, Arvw- 
Ni^ in their HamJs, in the Year of our Lord 6HI. ... So 
that now tbi« Feaat in solemnly hallowed tborowc ail Christen- 
dotnc And every Christian Man and Woman of covenablc 
Age, is bound to come to Church, and offer up thetr CoMtUts, 
a> though they were bodily with our L^fy. hopyb^ for this 
Keverence and Worship that they do to our Ladye to have 
a great Reward in Hea%'cn. etc' This rite is said to have 
come into the church through the Christianizing of a similar 
one in honor of the Roman Ftbrua. 

S. 2. 2£3 Aa Ur^ aa the Towne May-pole ia. ' A» tall 
aa a Maypole ' b to be. ftNiml among kav's provi-ibial similes. 
Stnbbea tells of the people young and ohl spending the night 
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in the woods and field?), returning in the morning with 
' birch & branches of trees, to deck their assemblies withalL' 
* But the cheifest iewel they bring from thence is their May- 
pole, which tliey bring home with great veneration, as thus. 
They haue twentie or fortie yoke of Oxen, euery Oxe hau- 
ing a sweet nose-gay of flouera placed on the tip of his 
homes; and these Oxen drawc home this May-pole (this 
stinking Vdol, ratherj which is couered all ouer with floures 
and hcarbs. bound round about with strings from tlie top 
to the bottume, and sometime piiinted with variable colouns, 
with two or three hundred men, women and children, follow- 
ing it with ^rcat deuotiou. And thus beeing reared vp 
with handkercheefs and fl;igs houering on the tu]>, the)' straw 
the ground rounde about, bindc green boughc« about it, 
seA vp sommer haulee, bowers, and arbors hard by it ; And 
then fall they to daunce about it, like as tlie heathen people 
did at the dedication of the IdoLt, whereof thi« is a perfect 
pattern, or rather the thing it self.'— Anal, of A/iusrs, [>. 149. 

Stubbcs' objection to these May-day festivities lay in the 
great license that marked the night spent in the open. Ob- 
jection is made to the festival in Brand's work (j>. :!85), not 
only on account of its superstitious origin, but ' beciiuse also 
much Wickedness and Debauchery ore committed that Night, 
to the Scandlc of whole Families, and the Dishonour of 
Religion.' 

Maypoles had their ups and downs, bdng forbidden by 
the Parliamentarians in 1644, but restored again with tmi- 
vcrsal acclamations when Charles II ascended the throne. 
By the end of the )7lh century the May-day games had 
entirely disappeared. For references to this popular pastime, 
see Stow's Survey, p. 38, and Knight's London 1. 174. 

8. 3. 22S would kiffe Uie nifbes. Lady Frampul was ex- 
pressing the deepest devotion in making such an offer, judging 
from a tetter which Erasmus wrote on the sanitary con- 
ditions of England : ' 1 often wonder, and not without con- 
cern, valence it comes to pass, that England for so many 
years hath been continually afflicted with pestilence, and 
above all, with the sweating sickness, which seems in a 
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aunorr pecoHar to that cotHliy. ■ . . Thrr ^aiK > greet 
pift o( the aides wi^ smiB laaob itf ri pifiil to adnnt tbe 
IgfaC aad esdade tbe wind ; bat ifcse windows ■!« 6dl cif 
cWaki^ diroogb wtaid Btten a pocobted air, whtdi atag- 
aBtiii|[ in die room, is iDore noxioBB llm tbe wind. Ax to 
tbe Soon, they are oMuDy nwk of d*^, covered with 
va^te* that grew tDfaoi, which are ao Jq^Mly rem ored bow 
add then, that the lower part remaiaa t o mfrimw for twenQr 
jrears toectbcr, and in it a cofle ct ioo of qtink, vonil, oriae 
of doges and men. beer, scrapa of iA, «ad olhcr fiMiiiwiii 
not M be turned. Hetwc. tqxn dMOge of weather, a vapottr 
it exhaled very penucioask in my optnion, to die *"""" 
body.'— A tiandahoo of Erttmma Rot. Framasev. C^td m a Xs 
Eboractnais MtOeo. ^nrtola ccccxxxii. Op. S. 1815 (Lqrden. 
1703) quoted by John Praads. in Ammtt mtJ A m t a h tr s of 
L^t Asntrtmee, p. 6. 

For other references to ntabea injoosoo's plays, c£ Cyntk. 
Rtv. (Wis. -i. SMi; £wr>- .Van Out ' tfkx. 2. 119). 

3. 2. 291 fonewbat (trDofc« is yeaiw. CI Rick. //I. l. 
1. 92: 

Tbe Idi^ 
b wise and t-trtuouit, and hi» noble queen 
Well xtruck in yeaj*. 

9, S. 238 the other conet. This brm oiker waa commonly 
employed in Jonson's time in v^cvus plural cooatmctions 
where modem usage requirtrs othn^ Ci. Mids.N. 4. t. 60; 
Meas. 4. 4. 2-. Com. Err. 4. 8. 6: etc. 

3. 2. 234 I coold begin to be in looe with him. -L e. 
with Love] ; &lie had been speaking before, of the host. All 
tbia is aside.'— G. I beUc\'e that Giflord is wrong here. 
Who i» ' thtx reuercn<l Gentlemnn ? ' Surely not the Host 
When one considers that Lovcl bad the charge of young 
Beaufort, and had been a companion of bis Either (see 1 . 6. 
118 fL), he realizes that Lady Frampul could not have been 
far wrong, from her point of view, in chamcteridng Lovel 
as 'somewhat strooke in ycaree,' 

8. 2. 287 Hoft Socratick Lady ! 

Or, if yon will Ironickl 'He [Socrates] put the pre- 
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tenlioufl to iKhiime by the practice of Socratic irony, which 
consisted in sincerely acknowledging his own defective 
knowledge and professing hi.s earnest desire to lc<im, while 
courteously admitting the pretentions of the person inter- 
rogated, and in per^iisting in this attitude until examination 
made it appc<ir hitler sarcasm.'— A'f A 

9. 2. 251 She did her kind. Cf. Ant. 5. 2. i6i: ■ You 
must think this, look you, that the worm will do its Idnd.' 
Cf. aUo Tfu- Masque of Queens iWks. 7. 125). 

3. 2. 257 I feele a grnd^in^t Cf. i'rol. 19. 

8. 2. 262 both the Indies. Lovcl could not have chosen 
better words to convey his idea of uiitutd treasure, at that 
time when the mentiim of the /wrfiVs wiis sufficient to call 
up in the minds of his listeners a picture of b foiryland of 
wealth. C£ Dckker. Non-dram. tVks. 3. 28: 

Had all the Peebles in the world bin cut 
Into Rich Diamonds, and both Indies put 
Into Two Hils of SUuer. 

3. 2. 270 AS you had btck'd 

The Uufea HorCe I or got BellerophonB annea I An 
illusion to the story of BcUerophoo's getting possession of 
t'e^i.su.s in order to make war agaiiL-it the C^himana. Homer 
mentions Bcllerophon, //. 6. 179, but tlie honte i.t first intro- 
duced by Hcsiod, T/itvg. 278 ff. It is coa'siderably later 
(Strabo. ed, Sicbcnkecs. 8. 268; Pausanias 2. 31. 12 and 9. 
111. 8) that we learn that Pega:ius beat the rock with his 
hoof, and the water rushed forth to furm Hippocrene, the 
spring of the Muses. This was the extent to which the an- 
cients connected Pegasus with the Muses; the present idea 
of Peganus an tlie Muses' horse is a modern growth. 

8. 2. 274 A very boa«-Bob». Cf. ^tchrm. (IVis. 4.84): 

Drug. Sir. there is lodged hard by me 
A rich young widdow— 

Face. Goodl a 6o$ia roba? 

The expression occurs also iii £vtry Man Out (fVks. 2. 166). 

S. 2. 276-8 If these last lines are supposed to be in metre, 

it is cettamly of a most rough and halting kind. By extreme 
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violence thc>" may be forced wiih in the limits of five feet.* 
but it is a very unnatuial reading which is the result of : 
an attempt 



Act 4. 

4. 1. 3 Qood la^, R oaTt o'thy nams. There seems to 
have been no difference in the offices of drawer and tenter, 
unlexN it was that one had charge of the wmea, and the 
other of ale, etc It wa& Peirce whu .serx'ed ' luno's milke 
that died the Lilies ' to the colonel and his associates, while 
here it is Ju^ whose ser\-iccs arc demanded. 

4. 1. 4 By, and by. ' Straightway,' ' immedialdy.' CC 
Anottt 3. 1. 17, note. 

4. 1. 7 Sbooll finds your ?ag«, your circl«. your e«pk- 
city. The particular signiticAnce of these words of Bamaby's 
wiU be better understood if one takes into account the fact 
that they are addressed to Jordan. From this and other 
passages we may gather that Ptiinacta is an especially tai|re 
woman. Cf. 4. 8. 23. 

4. 1. 8 How do's old Staggers the Smithi and Trvsh 
the Sadler? As Joruton points out in the Persons of tb«' 
Play, these characters are 'only lalk'd on.' 

4. 1. 9 peny-clab. 'An organizatioa for admission 
which the charge is a penny ' is the definition given b; 
NED, with tliis reference. I have been unable to find forth 
information on the subject. 

And th'old catch too. 
Of whoop Bamaby. ' In the Oipsi^s MHamorpfio^ett, 
vol vii, p. 368, a wench laments that she has lost her Prac- 
tice of Pi^, and tlie " ballad of Whoop Bamaby." It MCnw 
also to h.ive t>een a dance tune, for in the next generation 
Charles Cotton has a couplet in that piece of perverted in' 
gcauity, his Virgil Travestit : 
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Bounce, cries the port hole; out they fly. 

And make the world dance Bamaby.' 

—Cunningham. 



4. 1. 10 Do« Uifty Ibtg at met See 4. 2. 28, note. 
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4. 1. 11 in the parlour. NED. has a ddtnition for parlour, 
' A room in an inn more private than the t»p-room, where 
people may converse apart,' but its firet illustration of this 
use is dated 1870. Such a definition seems to suit the pre- 
sent instance very well, and I have not seen one which is 
hetter. 

4. 1. 15 High-gate. • A north-west suburb of London, lies 
in the county of Middlesex, four and one lialf miles north- 
north-west of St. Paul's. Standing on a range of hills up- 
wards of 400 feet ahove the sea level, it is noted for the 
healthiness of the site. It is said to take its name from the 
toll-gate erected by the Bishop of London in the 14th cen- 
tury, when the Great North Road was formed through his 
park ; but more probably the word " gate," ns in other local 
names, itself signities " street." '— CaascU's GaaeUe^r of Gt 
Britain and Ireland. 

4. 1. 17 mode me driue bar«*beaded. In a note to TM* 
Devil is an Ass ( IVks. 5. 55), where the wordx occur, 

and your coachman bald. 
Because he shall be bare enough, 

GifTord says: 'It appears from innumerable |>a«sages in our 
old plays, that it was then considered as a particular mark 
of state and grandeur for the coachman to be uncovered.' 
Pot some of these ' innumerable passages,' see Staple of 
News {iVks. 5. 282); Mag. Lady (Wks. 8. 86); Tale of 
a Tub (IVis. 6. 217, 222) j Massinger, Ci>»- Madam (tVks. 
p. 881). 

4. 1. 23 ijad potioote. ' Than haue they Petticots of the 
best cloth that can be bought, and of the fairest dye that 
caji be made. And sometimes they are not of cloth neither, 
for that b thought to base, but of scarlet, grograin, taf&itiev 
silk, and .luche Uke, fringed about the skirts with silk fringe 
of chaungable coloure. But which b more vayn, of what- 
soeuer their petticots be, yet must they haue kyrtles (for so 
the>' call them), eythcr of silk, veluct, grograin, laffatie, saten, 
or scarlet, bordered with gards, lace, fringe, and I cannot 
tell what besydes.'— Shibbes, p. 74. 

R 
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4. 1. 24 Ton' u« a noUble pMror, wi old Rabbi 
At a bnocks^bem. Jotuon's meaning; is nude plain by 
Kalliwell's quotations in illustration of snieUsmock : • " Mm- 
herarius. one given to love women, a smellsmockc." No- H 
menclator, 1686, p. 528. " BrigaaUt, a noteable smel-smockc, ™ 
or mutton mungar, a cunning solicitor of a wencb." Cot- 
grave. 

This thcame of smocke b very large and wide. 
And might (in verse) be further amplihde : 
But I thmke best a speedy end to make, 
Lest for a sMetsmodu some should mc mistake. 

— Tayiot^s iVorkrs. 1680, ti. 167.' 

Busy, in Barihohmtv/ Fair, is given the title of * Rabbi ' 
because of his constant use of Biblical language and figures. 
I have been unable to discover that Jonaon had any partic- 
ular allusion in mind when he used the word in the present 
bistance. 

4. 1. 88 bo port bar, vp, and downe. Cf. Mag. La^ 
{Wks. 6. 22): 

La^ L. Her love and seal transport her. 
Com, I am glad 
lltat anjthing could port her hence. 

4. 2. 3 Adoancfl three iordans. ■ To move, put, or pus? 
forward ' is the beat definition i\'ED. offers for advancf in a 
transitive sense. Is thb a MOHCt-ust of Jonson's? 

The origin of the word Jordan is uncertain. 'The sug- 
gestion has been made that Jordan is short for Jordan-bottle, 
and meant orig. a bottle of water brought from the Jordan 
by crusaders or pilgrims; tliat it was tlience tranxferTed to 
"a i>ot or Vermel used by physicians and alchemists," and 
thence to the chamber utensil. But the earlier steps of this 
conjecture app. rest upon nothing but the later form of the 
word (which may actually be a corruption of something 
elsej and the external probabilities of such an origin. It ia 
remarkable tluit, though the early accentuation and spelling 
indicate a French origin, no trace of the word lias been 
found in Old French; nor does the med. L. Jurdiinus appear 
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to be known outride England. The River Jordan is in L. 
JordSttf-s, a word necessarily familiar to the author of Promp. 
Parv. and other glossarists, who u»ed not this, but Jurdamis 
for the "iurdsm."'—NED. 

4. 2. -1 I do not liko yoar Bnrft, Bird ; He ia tKwej : 
Some Shop-kvoper ho wu7 Ci.Honteo, 2. A. 163: '1 ptity 
your sir, what saucy merchant was this . . . ? ' 'Mr. Steevena 
has justly observed that the tenn tiKrchml was anciently 
used in contradutlnctJon to gmUrman. IV/u-isloiif, In his 
Mirovr/or majcstraks of cy ties, 1684, 4to, speaking of the 
usurious practices of the citizens of London who attended 
the gaming-houses for the purpose of supjilytiig the gentle- 
men |>layers witli money, has the following remark : " The 
extremity of these mens dealings hath bcene and is so cruell 
as there is a natural malice generally impressed in the heiirts 
of the gentlemen of England towards tlie citizens of London, 
insomuch as if they odiously name a man, they foorthwith 
call him, a Irimnt mttxAaunl, In tike despight the citizen 
calleth ever)' rascal! a jo/y grmlftnan. And truly this mortall 
envie betweene these two woorttue estates, wa» tint rngcndred 
of the cruell usage of covetods merchaunis in hard bargainee 
gotten of gentlemen, and nourished with malitious words 
and revenges taken of both parties." '—///iisf. of Shakes., 
p. 429. Tliat citizens of (he swaggering tj'pc of Bat BunA 
were particularly disliked is well illustrated in the Dinrts 
La^ iViU and Testament: • Itenu My wdl is, that if any 
Roaring lioy (springing from my Race) happen to be Stabd. 
swa^ering, or swearing ihrcc-pil'd oathcs in a Taucmc . . . 
let him be fetched hither (in my owne Name) because heere 
he shall be both lookt too, and prouided for.'— Dekker, Non- 
dram. Wks. 3. 364. 

4. 2. 6 A broke-ving'd Shop-keeper. Dekker gives this 
definition: 'A Batikrout, that is to say, a Banker-out: A Cit- 
izen that deales in mony, or had mony in Banke, or in 
stockc, He is out (when he Brrakesi) But me thinkes bee 
ia radier In. I see no reason we should siiy, he breaks, 
there is more reason to cry out. He makes aU whole, or hee 
makes vp his mouth (as you haue done witli my plums) or 
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/u gas Uu dittell and ai/.'—NoM-Jram. It^ks. 3. 376. Bank- 
ruptcy was one of the crying evils of the age, as tnay be 
judged b>- the amount Dekker has left us conoeming iL In 
hU attack on the ' Seuen deadly Sinnes ' of London. PoHUck 
BankrupHsme is placed first. He describes at l<:ni^h the 
tricks of merchaiiLs and tradesmen who ' grow rich by bfcak- 
ing.' Comparing th« luurer with the brankrt^t. he s^rs: 
'The Vsurcr puts out a hundred p»i>d to breede. and lets 
it nin in a t^ood pasture (thats to say, in the lands that are 
mortgag'd for it) till it grow great with Foale. and brii^ 
forth ten pound more. But the Politick Bankrupt playes 
the Alchimist, and having taken a hundred pound to mul- 
tiply it, he kccpcs a puffing and a blowing, as if he would 
fetch the Philosophers stone out of it, yet melts your hundred 
pound so long in his Cruxibifs, till at length he either melt 
it cleanc away, or (at the least) makes him that lends it 
tbinke good, if cuery hundred brinj; him home Gue, with 
Principall and Interest' — Non-dram. Wks. 2. 28. Cf. abo 
The BankrouLi' BanqMt, Non-dram. iVks. 3. 369 ff. 

4. 2. 7 Father and warrant are tc be pronounced as mono- , 
iryUables in scamiing this line. Cf Abbott, §§ 463, 465. 

4. 2. 8 Some foundling in a ftall, or the Chorch porch. 
In Grose's Lfjcicon Balatronkuni, sla/Z-ahimficr is given as 
a cant term for a bastard. 1 imagine we have a clue tu 
the meaning of Tipto's reference to the ■ Church porch ' 
when Bume writes: 'It would, no Question, be better if 
there were fewer Path-ways through Church- Yards than 
there are, both as it would prevent several Abuses com- 
mitted in them, and also cause the Ashes of tlic Dead 
to be in greater Quiet, and more undisturbed Peace,' — 
Brand, Pop. Antiq., p. 63. In his ubser^'abons on this 
chapter. Brand remarks : ' With great Decency and Pro- 
priety, the Church-yards here arc now all inclosed; They 
are no longer (he Kcceptacles of Filth, or Haunts of nightly 
Lewdness.' 

4. 2. d Bron^t vp itlie Hofpitall. > Christ's hospital, in 
New-gate market, of a new foundation in the Grey Fryers 
Church by King Henry VIII : poor &therless children be there 
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brought up und nourished nt the charges of the citUcoa.' — 
Stow, p. 184. Cf. Every Man In ftVUs. 1. 89): 

I took him of » child tip at my door, 

And christen 'd him, gave him mine own name, lliomaa ; 

Since bred him at the hospital. 

Gifford quote* from The tVidotv (B. & Fl.. IV/ts. 4. 829), 
hy Jonson, Middlcton, and M<issiii|{cr : 

I ha' no charge at all, no child of mine own, 

Bui two I got once of a scourine-woman, 

And they're both well provided wr. they're i' th' Hospital. 

4. 2. It or rt&rts Alderman. Cunningham remark* that 
'Jonson takes pleasure in girding at the citizens, by whom 
he conceived himself to have been injuriously treated.' Cf. 
Staple of News {IVks. 5. 246): 

Tat. He has rich ingredients in him, I warrant you, if 
they were extracted ; a true receipt to make an alderman, 
an he were well wrought upon, according to art. 

Exfiect. I would fain sec an alderman in chimia, that 
is, a treatise of aldcrmanity truly written I 

Can. To sihew bow much it differs from urbanity. 

Mirth. Ay, or humanity. 

Tlie ofBce of alderman was (be goal of ambition for a 
citizen who had amassed a fortune as a shopkeeper. In 
Earle's description of this character, his ponderous form, 
heavy wit, and pretentious garb arc emphasized. Cf. Char- 
ackr Wrilings, pp. IW, 208. 

4. 2. 13 Colonel is here a trisyllable. 

4. 2. 16 tea mile out a towna. For instance, as far as 
Bomet, which, however, is given in the guide-books of the 
present day as eleven miles from London. Cf. 4 8. 104: 
■though he run ten mile for*!.* 

4. 2. 16 tho wnpen-take. 'This tern seams to have been 
originally applied to (he armed asaembUei of freemen; and 
there is possibly an allusion to a practice of taking up or 
" touching " the arms. Wapentake is stilt a territoricid di- 
vision in Yorksliirc.'— C/J. Jonson speaks of 'the widow's 
hundred' m Barfholoinrw Fair {fVks. 4. 417). 
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4. 2. 28 gins feonrit; to pled^pe m*. There is an inter- 
esting account of this custom t^vcn by Brand, p. 377: 'Mr. 
Stniti conlinns tlie former OpbiioD in the following Words : 
" The old Manner of Pledguig each other when they drank 
wus thiLs: The Perw^n who was going to drink, asked any 
one of the Compiiny that sat nut him, whether he would 
pledge him, on which he answering that he would, held up 
hLt Knife or Sword, to guard htm whiUt lie drank (for while 
a Man Lt drinking he iiecesitanly is in an unguarded PoMure, 
exposed to the treacherous Stroke of some hidden or secret 
Enemy)." 

'This Custom as it is said, first look rise from the Death 
of young King Edward, (called the Martyr) Son to Edgar, 
who was by Contrivance of Elfrida, his Step-Mother, trait- 
CTOusly ittahbed in the Back as he was drinking. 

' Mr. Stnitt's Authority here is William of Malmsburj-, and 
he obscr%-cs from tlie Delineation he gives, (and it muat be 
observed that his PJates, being Cofiies from antient illuminated 
MaMuwn'fits, are of unquestionable Authority) that it seems 
perfectly well to agree with the reported Custom ; the middle 
P^re is addressing himself to his Companion, who (seenu 
to) tell him that he pledges him, holding up his Knife in 
Token of his readiness to assist and protect him. Vol. 1st. 
p, 49, of Manners and Customs, Anglo-Saxon Mn.' 

4. 2. 24 ff. Cf. Surly in The Alchemist, for a Spaniard 
made fun of. Spanisli influence was strong at (he court of 
James, but the people did not forget the Armada. Dame 
Pliant echoes a general sentiment when she says : 

Truly I diall never brook a Spaniard. 



Never since dghty-eight could I abide them. 

And that ^vas some three year afore I was boni, in troth. 

4. 2. 28 Spill tt at me? 'Tliis vapour of a drunken bully, 
is set down by the commentators as a smrr at Shakspeare. 
That Shakspeare meant to raise a laugh at the practice of 
biting the thumb as an incitement (o quarrel (which is noticed 
by many of our old writers) is clear ; but who, that is ncrt 
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warped with [)r«judice can ."tee any propensity to " ridicule " 
the incident here. One dninkard flings his glass in the face 
of another, and when questioned whether the insult was 
designed, professes that it was, and that he is indifferent ax 
to the consequences. In Romeo and Juliet, the dialof^ie is 
purely comic; in this pluce it b serious. As well might 
the critics maintain that, when Bamaby in the preceding; 
page says, " Do they sing at me?'' he intended a burlesque 
upon the same passage. " Vixert fonts ante Agamtmnotia" 
and others, besides ShaVspeare, had undoubtedly eyes and 
ears for the fantastic and apish humours of the times. 
Whallcy, whose copy of this play is ftill of errors, reads 
above, " I reck not, but 1 spili it : " and Steevens and Malone 
gladly follow him, as the corruption \s in fnvoiir of the 
ima^nar>' allusion to Shakspcare.'— G. 

4. 2. 30 Pilchers. " So he calls the scrjcants of the Counter, 
cither from the glossy everlasting, or leather coal», which 
they usually wore. Pilches or Pilchent arc skins, (from 
fie//is,) and, in a more general sense, coverings of far, 
woUcn, etc. Shaks])earc uses the word for the .vheatb of 
a sword [in contempt: Horn, ami Jul. S. 1. B4.]; and his 
contemporaries for that " most sweet robe of durance, 
a btiff jerkin.' Nash sjieaks of a carman in a leatlter ptkhe; 
and Decker twits Jonson more than once with wearing it : 
"Thou hast forgot how thou ambled'sl in a Uaiher pUche by 
a play-waggon, and took'at mad Jcronimo's pan to get ser- 
vice amongst the mimicks."'— G. Gifford goes on in rage 
to refute Steevens' conchision that Ben Jonson acted Hter- 
onimo in the Spanish Tragedy, as if sucli a course wouM 
have left a stain on the poet's fair name. The note is to 
Poetaster {IVks. 2, 421). 

4. 2. &4 Name tlie iiigr«di«ata. Evidently one of the 
chief constituents of the Spaniard is omitted. Cf Nashe, 
Pierce Penilesse {IVi-s. 2. 87): 'But properly Pride is the 
disea.se of the Spaniard, who is bom a Bragart in his 
mothers womb: for, if he be but 17 yccrs old, and hath 
come to the place where a Field was fought, (though halfe 
a ycare belbre) he then talks like one of the Giants that 
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S. & as, HNe. 

4. 2. SB JMtTm lay ^ 
pariaon of a wookaa to a ifaqt w t^tt*""' in dramatist* 
atfaer llua Jovoo. CL M^rry t^no 3. I. 90 tL: 

Mrs. Page. . . . tar. wort, nalen be know some stiain m 
me, that I know not mywtM, be would never bave boarded 
lae to tbii faty. 

Mn. Ford. ' Boarding,' call jron it ? m be sure to 
keep him above deck. 

Mr». Page. So wQi I: if be come under ray hatcbest 
111 Dcvcr to sea again. 

Dckker uses tbe same nautical tenn : ' Perhaps sbee is so 
poUitick. that none shalbe noted to board her : if w. then 
■be Miles vpO tbotc pwiUs of the copawc : so soone as euer 
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she is rig'd, and al her furniture on, forth she launcbcth 
into those streetes that are most frequeted," — Non-dram. Wka. 
a. 26tf. 

Among the numerous instances of the use of this figure 
may be dted B. & Fl, IVoman's Pr. 2. 6 ; Dekker. tVks. 
4. 162. 172; 3. 67, 77, 78; Slafile of News (iVks. S. 210); 
Bart. Fair (tVks. 4. 386); Dev. is Jss {PVis. 6. 28). 

The dictionaries attempt no explanation of the metaphor. 
|olinsoii (ed, DfV. is Ass, p. 162) suggests that it may be 
merely a borrowing from classical usage. The figure is 
directly connected with Pinnaoia's name, 4. 8. 90, 91. 

4. 2. 56 Aod you were FlemiDgs. As early as the reign 
of Edward 111, Dutch weavers hud been imported into 
England (see Howes, p. 870 a), and in the year 1663 great 
numbers of Netherlander^ with their wives and children 
fled intd England, owing to the civil dissension in Flanders 
(Howes, p. 868 a). In general, they seem to have been 
little esteemed. Occasional references are to be found in 
Entick's Surtry to popular objection to the increase of 
fbreigners in London. In 1580 a ccnnis showed 6462 for- 
eigners, of whom 2802 were Dutch. 

Sfitwiards at the end of this line is to be pronounced as 
a tri.iy liable. 

4. 2. J>7 baue beene at Seoil. It may not be altogether 
out of place to call attention to the pun on citaff in tine 56. 

4. 2. 59 He is my Protection. This word is used a number 
of times in this play in a special sense. Cf. 3. 1. 186; 4. 
2. 84 ; 4. S. 38, S9. We should naturally expect to find 
protector m these places, and ju«t what the xigiulicance of 
protection is. 1 have been unable to discover. The word is 
pcrliaps used in somewhat the same sense in B. & PL's 
Phitaster, 4. 1 : 'As I live, she has got her a goodly 
protection, and a gracious; and may use her tiody dis- 
cretely, for her health's sake, once a week, excepting Lent 
and Uog-days.' 

4. 2. Sfi-S It would be more apparent that these tines 
represent Hutfle's maudlin Kinging, if they were arranged is 
foUowa : 
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A Lady gay. gay, 

For !ibe is a Lady ^ay, gay, gay. 

For she's a Lady gay. 

It seenis probable that this is the refrain of some ballad. 
The phrasex ' that lady gay.' ' my lady gay,' and ' the lady 
gay ' occur in Bishop Percy's collectious of balladit. Puppy, 
in The Magnetic Lady {IVks. 6. 174), says: 

No. lady gay. you shall not zay 
That your Vol. Puppy, was so unlucky. 
In spcvch to fail, as to name a tail, 
Be as may be, ' vore a fair lady. 

4. 2. 68 Ton ar« a Oratloman, o'the flrft hMd. As the 
definition i» the Glossary' shows, the phrase was first used 
in connection with the budding antlers of the deer, and 
then of pereons as tliey revealed oharacteri.-'tics <if pride and 
ofiishneHi in newly acquinrd dignities. Cf. Holland, Pltti- 
arch's Mor. 488 ; ■ Reproaching him . . . that he was a new 
upstart, and a gentleman of the first head,' The same 
tiling is meant when Face says of Subtle, ' Hang him, proud 
sug, with his broad velvet head ! '—^f/cA^m. {tVks. 4. 28). 
Cf. Every Man Oul ilVks. 2. 93) ; Mag. Lady iWbs. 6. 36, 66). 

4. 2. 74 Theo hodgs flnga Sampfoc. Tlie song mentioned 
is to be fotmd in Evans' Old BallacU (IBIO) 1. 2SS, with 
t})e following title : ' A most excellent and famous Ditty of 
Sampson, judge of Israel, how liee Wedded a Philistine's 
Daughter, who at length fbrsooke him: also how he itlcw 
a Lyon, and propounded a Riddle, and alter how hec waa 
&lsely betrayed by Dalila, and of his d«ith.' (Black Letter, 
for the Assignee of T. Symcockc.) The British Museum 
catalogue conjectures the date to be 162fi, 

Since there ore twenty-one stanzas in tlie ballad, and 
those of no particular im]"irtanc« or interest, I quote but 
the fiml two to shew its n«Hu"e: 

When Samson was a tall young man. 
His power and strength encreascd then, 
And in the hOKt and tribe of Dan, 
The Lord did bless him still. 
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It chanced so upon a d^y, 

As he was walking on liis way, 

He saw a maiden fresh and gay 

In Ttmnath. 

Witfa whom he fell so sore in love. 
That he his fancy could not move. 
His parents tlierefore he did prove, 
And craved their good wills: 
In have found out a wife, quoth he, 
I pray you. father, give her me, 
Though she a stranger's daughter be 

I pass not. 

4. S. 80 Dekker {Knts Conjur. 36) speaks of 'euery man 
bong armed with his sheeres and pressing iron, which he 
call's there his goose.' Cf. Macbeth 2. 3. 17. Tlie tailor's 
iron took its name from the resemblance its crooked handle 
had to the neck of a goose. 

It is difficult to get this line within the bounds of five 
feet, but perhaps a rapid reading, which practically elides 
the a of about, allows a satisfactory scansion : 

Will carr / y your goose / about you, stil ? / your plan / 
ing Iron? 

4. '2. 84 in that iooket In this little farce that the tailor 
and his wife are wont to act, Nick Stuff wears a velvet- 
jacket, the hac^e of office of a steward in a noble fiunOy. 
Cf. 4, 8. 71. Pinnacia, arrayed in the robe* of gentility, is 
naturally much annoyed when her husband forgets his rdle 
and speaks to hex in propria persona. 

4. 2. 88 Sweet heart, you may doe what yon will, with 
me. In Jorwon'.* earlier pla)-.i we find jirototypea for Nick 
Staff and Pinnacia : CapUin Otter and his wile, DeUro and 
Fallace, and Albius and Chloe, all afford conspicuous exam- 
ples of connubial felicity where the reins of government are 
in the hands of the wife. 

4. 2. 96 Scan: 

A Lad ,' y may doe ,' any thing, i deny ; nothing. 

4. 2. tOl the Centaarea. The Centaurs (bom of Ixion 
and a cloud in the shape of Hera) were present at the 
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wedding of tfadr halMirother. Pihtbooa, King of the Lapitb». 
aiwl Hii>{H)daini^ Oae of their mitnber, Eur>tus. heated 
with wine, attempted to carry off th« bride, and the rest 
foUowed his esample whh the other women. Tbescus, the 
friend of Pirithotis, having rescoed Hippodamia, a ffcnerBl 
fight ensued betweeu tlie Lapiths and the Centaurs, in 
which the latter were vaTK]tusbed (see Ovid, Met. xii. 
210-6S5). 

4. 2. t03 It is impOBsible to scan this line smootUy. 

4. 2. 107 To afford a Lady a rifit, would ezcofe. I. e. 
who would exciue, etc The relative vt frequently omitted, 
especially where the antecedent clause is emphatic and 
evidently incomplete. Cf. Abbott, g§ 244-6. 

4. S. 2 The battayk o'the CeotatirM. with the Lapithe* I 
C£ £picam (tVix. 3. 4SS): 'This is iiot the wedding the 
cenlauRt were at' See 4. U. 101, notr. 

4. B. 3 Thore is no taming o'Uie MonTter drinke. This 
b a very mild censure of the vice which was so prevalent 
in (he 17th century. Ct Stubbes' attack on dniokennew, 
Anal, of Abusts, pp. 107-118. 

4. 3. 8 And ran as faft. as a knock'd Harro'bone. Evid- 
ently (he edible marrow was caused to run out by ' knock* 
tng' the bone; and the ease with which it came out upon 
d^ operation gave rise to a proverbial simile. C& S. R_ 
NobU Soldier (1684) 1. 2 in Bullcn's Old Fl. (1882) I. 268: 
' What 1 knockc out now is the vcr)- Maribone of mirth.' 

4. 8. 10 For aU'a Don Lewis ! 1. e. all his. 

4. 3. 16 like an Ea^M, at a flight of Cranea] 'A quo- 
tation . . . which I have tried in vain to trace.' Fleay, 
Chron. Dratna 1. 385. 

At the suggestion of Professor Cook, I quote the following 

passage, which escaped the notice of Fleay : 

aiX &^ OQViSfoP XfTt^^r altrirq nfdfoi' 
l9voi iyoQfiurai, xojoftitv xapti ^ocxufttvatifp, 

iai"llxTot(/ tttvoi, etc. 

'But even as a tawny eagle rushes on a flock of winged 
fowl tliat are feeding by a riverside, a flock of geese, Of 
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cranes, or long-iiccked swaiu, eveii so Hector dashed,' etc. 

-Homer, //. 15. 600-S. 

4. S. SB She is fome Giaateffe I This is suggvstivc as to 
the relative sizes of Pinnacia, Frank, and Pruc. The gown, 
it will be remembered, was made expressly for Prue, and 
therefore slie was as large as the 'gianteMC.' In other 
words, the actors taking those parts were full-grown men. 
while Frank was a mere boy. 

lo scanning this line, lit is to be counted a dis)-llable. 

4. 3. 28 a bill of inquiry. Jonson is evidently wrong in 
the U«e of the word ■ bill ' here. There is a ivril of inquiry: 
instructions to begin an inquest or investigation. Cf. Con- 
greve, Love for Love, Act 1, Sc. 1 : "Why, he looks like 
a Writ of enquiry into their Titles and EstiUes.' 

4. 3. 31 She anTwers like a flfh-wife. The Billings^te 
fishwife has long been a byword for her aliaqi tongue, 
Nashe writes: 'And whereas tht* Eclipse is ferre from the 
signe Pisces, it shewea that there shall bee much stinking 
fish this yere at Billingsgate, and that Quinborowe oyster 
boatcs shall oftc times carrie knaues as wel as honest men : 
but let the Fisb-wiues take heed, for if most of them proue 
not acoldes, yet . . . they xhall get their liuinj; by walking 
and crying, because they slaundercd Ram alley with such 
a tragical infiunie.'— ^ ProgHostiatlion [Wks. 2. 155). Luplon 
(London and the Countrey carbonadoed, Harl. Misc. 9. 3M) 
speaks of their wanton wiuite of words: "When they have 
done their fair, they meet in mirth, sinj^ing, dancing, and in 
the middle (as a parenthesis] they use scolding: Imt they 
do use to take and put up words, and end not till cidier 
their money, or wit, or credit, be clean spent out." 

4. 8. 33 *Pray you. Gifford omits the apostrophe, which 
in Jonson's original indicates an ellipsis. 

4. 8. 61 She did bat fay the fuit on. 'This word is m 
common that I should not have noticed it, were it not to 
observe thai the modem editors usually print it with a mark 
of elision, 's^: a practice which I have been rqirehended 
(or not following: but tliere \s no necessity as a few ex- 
amples will prove: 
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but pny do not 
Take the firrt »ay of her yourseU. 

Chaf man . 

So g;ood a say tnvKes the eye 
A little downward to espy. 

Sir P. Sidm^. 

■* Wolsey makes dukes aad erles to »m-e him of wine 
with a say taken." Holinshett. 

" 1 could cite more, l>ut the^ shall suffice for a aay." 
OU TroHS. of the ^lMdria.'—G. 

4. 8. 62 Scan: 

1 am not yet / di>4»iuit j enanc'd. These / shall see. I 
silence! 

4. 8. 66 £ a. Utdmtoods {fVks. & 807): 

It is not likely 1 should now look down 

Upon a velvet i>etticoat, or a gown 

Whose like I have known the tailor's wife put on. 

To do her husband's rites in, ere 'twere gtme 

Home to the customer: his letchery 

Being the best clothes still to preoccupy. 

' Whether this be the original sketch of the countess Pin- 
nacia SlulT in the New Inn, or be itself taken from that un- 
fontmate play, as the tines are not dated, cannot be told; 
the resemblance, however Li perfect'— G. 

4. 3. 70 Hit'd is to be pronounced as a disyllable. 

foore horre. ' The plural was in 0£. the same as the sing- i 
horse plural was in general use down to 17tl] c^ and is still 
frequent dialectally ; but horses appears as early as Layamos 
(c 1205), and its u»e incrrased till in t7th c. it became the 
unial plural in the literary language.' ^A'f/^. 

4. 8. 71 la hia veloet lackat. Cf 4. 2. M, note. 

Bomford. ' Romford, Essex, a market-town on the CbU 
Chester road. 12 m. from I^ndon. Romford had a mariiet 
as early as 1274. The Market-place extends from W. of the 
ch. to the extreme E. end of the town, cattle-pens beinfc 
fixtures in the open street Formerly there were marketa 
for hogs on Monday, cattle and calves on Tuesday, and 
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com on Wednesday ; but there is now only one m»rkel-day, 
Wedjie»d«y. The market is the largest for com, calve* and 
cattle, in the neighborhood of tx>ndon. High Street and 
Market-place conuin an unusually large number of inns and 
public-houses.' — Thome, Handbook to ikt Environs of 
London. 

Captain Whit holds out as a lure to Win Littlewit the 
prospect that she may ' ride to Ware and Rumford in dy 
coash, slice de players, be in love vil "em : sup vit gallantsli, 
he drunk, and cost de noting.'--firtr/. Fair itVks. 4. 463). 

Oroydeo. ' Croydon, Surrey, a market-town on the Urighton 
rd. 11 m. from London. The colliers, or charcoal-burners, 
of Croydon, and their sooty looks, long fumislied a topic of 
merriment to poets and playwrights. Henry VIU had a 
distaste for Croydon on account of its low xitc and damp- 
ness.'— Thome. In connection with Croydon, Thome speaks 
of • swinging inn-signs, which here «nd there, as in tlie days 
of the Stuarts, are suspended quite across the Ktreet' 

The devil went to "Croydon, Rumford and such other 
places nccrest London v])cm the market dayes onely.' — Dekker, 
Betman of Lortdon {Non-dram. IVks. 3. 130). 

4. 3. 72 Hotmstov. 'Hounslow, Middlesex, a town on the 
main westcn) road, 9 m. from Hyde Park Comer. Accord- 
ing to a Parliamentary Survey made in 1650, the town of 
Hounslow contained " 120 houses, most of them inns and 
alehouses, depending upon travellers." Hounslow wa.s for 
centuries mainly dependent upon the travellers passing thmugh 
it As the first stage from London on the main western 
road, its coaching and posting business was necessarily very 
great. It is said that in its p&lmieM days as, many as 600 
stage-coaches passed through it daily.'— Thome. 

4. 8. 76 It requires hcrcMC, and somewhat doubtful, me- 
asures to scan this as a line of normal length : 

Tis / a quci / nl one ! / A fine / sfifcies. 

4. S. 81 With Mb owoe SacoabB. Cf. B. & Fl., Kni. of M. 
{Wks. 5. 203): 'We'll caU him Cacodcmon, with his black 
gib there, his succuba, hb devil's seed, his spawn of Phleg- 






etlum. ihflt, u'm; conwae w ce. 
tytua.' 
Jonwjn lued the wont ia Tir 

And muitiply the 
N&lccd betweai aj 

4. a. N0 Scan: 

Coflimitt / ed 'gidiM / ibc «m f oaeMy: be / 
brougfat 

4. H. Wf Ut him ba "—*'***-* This hm^ 

Micnia tu hivc been frequently meted ool hi 
4lay«. Cr. £>HWW (ITAsf. 4. 888): 51^ <^mm (H^^l & 
MS). In Odiker'i j^>iwniuA>. Menace, i t-Jemcm, vodet- 
Ifom the humJlUtbi;;, K not painful eipei ien c t , 

4. n. 00 PllUgo tta« PiniMO*. PimuciA was so named 
(tint IhU [Aay miKlit be miulr on her name. The word 
l^mttu* lMi<:iiin« Hb--reritypcd into an eqairalent for pro- 
cHreM or pnMtitute, and the roeUphor «-as sometimies for- 
KOlteii. Srr 4. 2. 58. note. 

4. It, Wl Ba throughly axecnted. ThnmgA^ ^md lAor. 
tmghly, M al»o ikroH/ik and thorough, were used indiffcrmtly, 
llitt (wo l)ctng but difr^-rc-nl fomu of the same word. 

4, n. 00 baat the bafon afore har. ' Alluding to the custom 
of old, when ^Miwdii and other infamous per«ow w«re carted. 
K mob of people uitcd to precede them AeaHitg basons, and 
other uteniiLi of tlie same kind, to make the noise and 
tumult tlir bijn[<^r. TliuR Stow deacribea the punishment of 
a prieal, who WM taken in cruninal converaation witJi an- 
other man'ii wife: "The first day he rode m a carry, the 
woond on a faorM, his face to the horwtail. the third, led 
betwixt tmfau)^ and every day rung mlh /msoms." This ex* 
plaina a panaage in the SiUnt IVornan, where Morose, amongst 
other execratioDB on tlie barber Culbeard says. "Let there 
lie no bawd carted that year ^) employ a bason of his,'* ' — 
Wlial. 

Entick (1. 4CM) alludes to the establishment of the punish- 
ment by {mblic exposure: 'The city and its liberties, beinf> 
at tliis time (1478) much pestered with common proattl 
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and bawds. Sir IViUtam HampUin, knight uf the hath, en- 
deavored to suppress thdr shameful traffic by corpoml punish- 
ment, and ordered as many as were brouglit and convicted 
before him, to be led and exposed, in a most public manner, 
through the city.' Cf. Epicvmt (IVks. S. 396), and Stow, 
Survey 5. 317. 

•1. .S. 102 Oo thy wayes Kic Stnffe. It is very curious 
how tailors have been so much despised and made fun of^ 
Cf. Overbury's deacription of one in Character IVritings, 
p. 48. 

4. S. 103 Thou baft nickt it for a fafhioner of Veneryl 
Cf. Cyifth. Rev. (IVks. 2. 240): 'And then I have a salutation 
will nick all.' The word is used agaut in Mag. Ijxdy 
{Wks. 6. 37) : 

Now is your time; go nick it with the niece. 

4. .1. 101 thongh he run tea mile for't. I. e. back to 
London. Cf. 4. 2. 15, note. 

4. 4. 4-8 The use uf some words in this tirst stanza, and 
the conden-ted expression of the tliought, make it rather 
difRcuIt to undemland on lirst reading. A paraphrase would 
read somewhat as follows : ' It was a beauty th^t I siiw, so 
pure, 9o perfect, that the form of alt the univcrec was foulty 
compiired to that one figure, could I but draw it, or present 
the least part of it according to mortal conceptions.' 

4. 4. 14 would dvruntu « not«. Cf. Cy*ah. ftev. (IVks. i. 
291): 'I made this ditt>'. and the note to it.' 

4. 4. 23 Tlie scanaon of this line seems to require aa 
accent on the last syllable of summon. The only alternative 
is to treat else as a disyllabic. 

4. 4. 32 the testament of lone. Oiil'ard's statement that 
this is ' A treatise in three books, written by Chaucer, in 
imitation of Boetius de Om.wiaiioHe Philosofthia ' is corrected 
by Cunningham, who »ay.< : ' I bclicvt- it has been established, 
beyond all question, that the Testantfnt of Love has ao claim 
to be the work of Geoffrey Chaucer.' This work, with a 
discussion of its authorsliip, may be found in Chaucerian 
amt Other Piecat, Vol. 7 of Skeat's edition of Chaucer. 

S 
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lis far a prime 
b tfae (bcaawM of valor, of ^idi this rauks the be- 
1^mm%. the mhinnnf agrea with wtat we have bere m 
Tht Ntm Itm, tbaqg^ dwre are no doee parallek of ea- 
pmwoR. For a d wnwri oo of Jookni's debt to Greek phOo- 
•ofiby for bk ideas of tsW. see latnMhactiMi. pp. xliv-lvi 
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4. 4, 56—7 Cf. the lines in Am Epigram to tViUiam Earl 
of NeuicasHe, on his Fmcirtg {tVks. 9. 15): 

No, it is the law 
Of daring not to do a wrong ; 'tis true 
Valour to .-Oight it, being done to you. 
To know the heads of danger, where 'tis tit 
To bend, to break, provoke, or suffer it. 

4. 4. 58 is considerable 

Three wayee. Cf. S. 2. 93 ff.. note. 

4. 4. 87 be not angry raliaat ■ Two adjectives were 
freely combined together, tlie first being a kind of adverb 
qualifying the second. Thus : " More activf-vaOanl or more 
vaUaHl-youMg." t Hen. IV. 5. I. 60.'— Abbott, § 2. 

4. 4. 96 Tadertakiag raloor. Undertaking is defined by 
CD. as 'enterprising,' but the word -seems to demand a 
definition conveying the uutavorablc sense that is implied 
in its use here. Cf. the itlustration which CD. gives : ' There 
are never wanting persons of violent and undertaking 
natures, who, so they may have power and business, will 
take it at any cost.'— Bacon, Envy (ed. 1887). Bacon seems 
to use the word in exactly the same sitpuficancc that it has 
in our text, and it should liave some such detinition as 
'ovCr-eager or ra^i to attempt or venture upon.' 

4. 4. 106 And is oal'd valotir with a witaaflb. Kay 
gives as a proverbial phrase for a great lie, 'That's a lie 
with a witness.' Cf. Tarn, of the Shrew 6. i. 121 : ' Here's 
packuig, with a witness ! ' 

4. 4. too The thin^ trne valoar ia exeroiTd about ' This 
description deserves to be well studied, its Jonxon prided 
himself upon it greatly, and evidently had himself in his eye 
during the whole time he was penning it' — C. 

4. 4. 109 The leaTt ta death. ' Our author means, that 
death, a natural and neces.'tary evil, is, of all others, the 
least feared or regarded by the tmly magnanimous and 
bravc'—Whal. But sec Introduction, p. Iv. 

4. 4. fi4 Rfspett is used in the sense of constderatioH. 
CI Poetaster (fVks. 2. 466): 

Si 
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I hope y<Mtr acrvicc merits more respect. 
Than tbtu, witfaonl tluuiks, to be sent hence. 

4. 4. 123 In scanning this line it i» neccMsu^' to prooomce 
mert as a disylUble^ CC Abbott, g 48a 
4. 4. ISl Scan: 

They are all / vnseas / on'd without / it. The watt / tng 
maiH< 

4. 4. I4S I ooold run oa thorn. In the word nm, Jonson 
seems to have in mind both the literal and the fii;urative 
meaning. Compare hang upon in the preceding hue. In 
nut ON there is a hint of a literal meaning, L e. ' to kiss,* 
M well as of the figurative, ' to dwell on in tl>oiig;ht or 
q>eech.- 

4. 4. 144 Scansnn demands that the accent rest om the 
second syllable of mislrfsse. 

4. 4. t4fi My b misplaced here: it should go to the 
beginning of the next line, whose scamioin Wtlke (p. 14) 
attempts to explain without it. 

4. 4. 166 We are mode afraid with riTon! Jonsoti. 
I presume, alludes to maalcs with grotesque aixl horrible 
facta \ but Stubbes (p. 80) testifies that the visors ordinarily 
worn by women were enough to frighten one : ' \M)«n they 
vsc to ndc abrod, lhe>' haue tnuisories, or visors made of 
veluet, wberwith they couer all their faces, haoing holes 
made in them against their eyes, whereout they look. So 
that if a man, that knew not their guise before, should 
chaunce to meet one of them, hec would think hee tnet 
a monster or a deoil ; for face hee can see none, but two 
brode holes against her eyes with glasses in them.' CI 
4. 4. 295. 

DoDce, lilusl. of Shakespeare, p. 4fi, reproduces aonae 
pictores of women masked, as found in works of the IGth 
and i7tb centuries. 

Sack poor* rooadB 

As ia the lie, or common words of fpight. Jonson here, 
■a cbewhere, is vehement in his dcuuiiciation of the dueling 
that was constantly being carried on over the most tri^^al 
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and senseless maUers of ({uarrel and dispute. In Bol>adiU 
aiid Cavalier Swift he \mi\\s vivid pictures of the buUies 
who, in the guiiie of ' masters of dependencies', did much 
to foment the evi] practice and work danj^cr to the nation. 
See Johnson's edition of Tht Devi/ is an Ass, Introduction, 
pp. liv~Iviii. 
4.4. 172athiTd tookeplaoeofmel Catiiine(tVks.4.2Wt: 

Come, do you think I'd walk in any plot 

Where madam Sempronia should take place of me, 

And Ftdvia come in the rear, or on the by? 

4. 4. 173 How moft ridicalooa qaarrels are all tbefo? 
' It is not improbable, that the zeai and good sense our 
author hath expressed again.st the senseless and impious 
mode of dueUing, so prevalent at that time, might contribute 
to raise a part>- against him in order to damn his play, 
which accounts for its want of success, whra represented 
on the Magc'-Whal. 

Gifiord adds : ' I am not of Whalley's mind. The play 
probably never reached ihts scene on the stage ; as it seems 
scarcely possible that it should have outlived the tedious 
uninteresting squabbles of colonel Tipto, and his maudlin 
associates. With respect to the present debate, indeed, too 
much cannot easily be said in its favour as a moral dialogue, 
replete with the purest principles, and the most cogent and 
convincing arguments: all however ia glaringly out of lime 
and place, and when we consider the composition of the 
"court," in which it is produced, it is natural to ask, with 
one of the author's acutest antagonists. 

When was there ever laid 

Before a chambermaid, 

Kscourse so weigh'd. as might have served of old, 

For schools, when they of love and valour told ? ' 

Cunningham's quotation from Southey, Coimiumi Place Book, 
Fourth Series, p. 325, disposes of a part of Gifford'.* objec- 
tion : 'Though the discourse is verj- til laid, considering some 
of the company, the objection certainly docs not hold good 
with regard to Ihc Chambermaid, who is what Ben Jonson 
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remembered female domestics to be, on the same footing 
as pages in the family. The one in this play is the friend 
aiid conipaiiion of her mistress, and thought a fit wife for 
a nobleman at the end of the drama.' 

4. 4. 184 I am kopt out a maTqne. In the Comtrsattofis 
with William Druntmond wc tind it recorded 'That Sir John 
Roe loved him: and when they two were ushered by my 
Lord Suffolk from a Mask, Roe wrott a moral Ejitstle to 
him' {IVks, 9, 878). Cunningham's note on the al>o%e fol- 
lows : ' These verses arc printed iis Donne's at p. 187 of the 
1669 edition of his works. " Ushered out " is a mild phras<e 
for what ajipeais actually to have taken place, as Roe urges 
him to 

Foreei we were thrust out. It Ls but thu-i 

God l/irraien* Kiii^ Kings I^rd^ a^ Lonis do US. 

The lines are dated 6th January, t60S, that is, TwellUi Night 
of 1604, the first Christmas which James and his queen had 
passed in England. The Masque for the occasion was pro- 
vided by Samuel Daniel, and was called The Viston c/* the 
Twrhv Cotidesses. Is it not just pos^ble that Daniel may 
have suggested, or at least not interfered to prevent, the 
siunmary removal of the author of 7/ie Poftastfr, and have 
thus given cause tojooson's repeated assertion as to the envious 
feelings with whidi liis brother i>oe( regarded him ? The 
inteFetting circumstance of Jonson being " thntsi out " from 
the palace, and " threatened *' by the Lord Chamberlain, has 
hitherto, as far as I know, passed unnoticed by the Shak- 
spearean critics. Lord Suffolk, if he was in any way to 
bLtme in the nutter, mast have been quite forgiven before 
Jonson wrote him the Epigram No. Ixvii, vol. viii. p. 180. 
This "thrusting out" long rankled injonson's mind, and he 
particularly refers to it in his remarkable diMjuisition on 
valour in the Nete Inn.' 

4. 4. 186 all trown, and forehoad. Forehead is used in 
this unfavorable sense in ^olponf ilVks. 3. 156). It is also 
used in the opposite sense of ' shame,' ' modes^ ' in the same 
[day (Wks. 3. 269): 
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And am asham'd you shouJd hx\-e no more forehead, 
Than thtis to l>e the patron, or St George, 
To a lewd harlot. 

4. 4. 197 DooesBited to be^. Cf. AlTs IVtU S. a, 85 : 

I bade her, if her brtunes ever stood 
Necessited to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. 

4. 4. 19B ' Gasparo de Guzman, Conde Duque de Olivares 
(1687—1645). By his winning manners and valued, if not 
always very creditable services he so ingratiated himself 
with tlie heir apparent that tlie latter, on bis accession as 
Philip XV in 1621 fortliwith made him his prime miimter. 
It was the ambition of Olivares to regain for his country 
t»y arms and intrijtue the influence it had formerly possessed 
in Europe, but his abilities, great as tliey were, were very 
unequally matdied with thoxe of Richelieu, his rival tn ])olicy, 
iutd twenty-two yeats of almost autocratic power accordingly 
had no other result tlian deep national humiliation as well 
as |>er»>nal disgrace.'— £h^c/. Brit, 

4. 4. 205 He is rhot*ft-M. in battayle, is not hart. An 
omission of the relative here stmewhat clouds the sense: 
ihc meaning is, ' who is not hurt.' etc. CD. says that shot- 
free b the same as scot-frte. Jonson always uses the term 
with a military significance. Cf. Poet. (iVks. 2. 512); Mag. 
Ijody (IVbx. 6. 07). 

4. 4. 211 It is probably necessary to make two syllables 
of the termination -turn in scanning thb line : 

Amid'st / these pop .' ular pro / uoca / tioDS. 

4. 4. 'H& But AS the Planeta ftUl mono cootrary 
To the worlds motion. Cf. Tht Masque of Beauty ( iVks. 
7. 82) : ' This throne, as the whole island moved forward on 
the water, Itad a circular motion of it» own, imitating that 
which we call molum rmmdi, from the east to the west, or 
the right to the left side. . . , The steps whereon the Cupids 
sat had a motion contrar)-, witli analogy ad tnotHtn plantlarum, 
from the west to the east' 
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'The plaiiets as obsen'ed from the eaith move sometiineK 
from west to east, sometimes from east to west, and at times 
rcmRin stationary at the point where the apparent motion 
changes from the one direction to the other. This irregul- 
arity was very puxzling to tlie ancient aitronomeis, who 
invented various hypotheses to account for it. The $>'stein 
of Copernicus, by assuming the sun, and not the earth, the 
centre of the system, cuplaincd with admirable simplicity 
what seemed before a maze of curihision, by showing that 
the planetary appamil motioa-< are merely a result of real 
motions belonging to the planets in general and to the earth 
carrying the observer.'— /w/frwa/. Encycl. a, v. Planets. 

Jonson has in mind the theorj' advanced by Cicero in hix 
Sommum Sa'fitoms {Df Republica 6. 17): 'The universe is 
composed of nine circles, or rather spheres, one of which 
is the hciivcnly one. and is exterior to all the real, which 
it embraces : being itself the Supreme God, and bounding 
and containing the whole. In it are fixed those slan which 
revolve with never varying; counscs. Below this are seven 
other spheres, which revolve tn a contrary direction to that 
of the heavens. One of tliese is occupied by the globe 
which on earth they call Saturn.' (Jupiter, Miuit, the Stin. 
Venus, Mcrcurj', and the Moon occupy the other spheres, 
and the earth is in the centre of all, fixed and immovable.] 
Jonson probably drew his knowledge from one of the nuiiw 
erous editions of Macrobiiw' commentary on the Sonmium 
ScipioHts. 

Shirley uses a figure somethintt likcjonson's in Tht Trmh 

the throng of stars, 
The rout and common people of the »ky, 
Move still another way than the sun does, 
That gilds the creature. 

4. 4. 231 ' It is certain that we had docks in England be- 
fore the reign of Elijcabcth ; but they were not in general 
use till that time, when most, if not all, of thent were im- 
ported from Germany. These clocks resembled what are 
still made for the use of the lower classes of people by 
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ral ingenious Germans established in London/ — Douce, 
ilhtst. of Shakes., p. 188. 

4. 4. 232 Motion tx here a trisyllable. Cf. Abbott, § 479. 

4. 4. 2I}K what driake the Time aov lou'd. Other tn>> 
tances of the use of this metaphor by Jonson arc to be 
found in The Dtvii is an Ass ( Wks. fi. 135) : 

I think Time be drunk and alccpii. 
He w so ittill, and moves not! 

and ^apU ^ News {Wks. 6. 162): 

Now sleep and rest; 
Would thou couldst make the time to do m too. 

4. 4. S36 For the explanation of the Irish phrases which 
fbOowB, I am indebted to Professor Joseph Dunn of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Er grot Chreest - ar ghradh Chrioet = • For the love of 
Christ.' ToKvr ten Cuppan D't'sque bagh doom ~ tabhair 
dhiiinn cupan d'uisce beallia, a dhuine - ' Give us a cup of 
whiskey, man.' If we omit ren, the sentence could mean 
'give tis a cup of whiskey,' taking doone for diiitm 'to us,' 
although that would not explain the e of doone, and the 
usua] order of words for this meaning is ' tabhair dluiinD 
c. u. b.' The only way in whidi both «■« and doom cao 
be accounted for is to take e^n for dhiiinn and doom fiar 
a dkuinf ' O man ' and to trandate ' Give us (i. e. me) a glass 
of whiskey, man.' 

4. 4. 237 Doom ta to be pronounced as a disyllabic 

4. 4. 2417 pita of bird-lime. ' Bini lim« is the sweat of 
tbe Oakc tree; the dung of the Blackbird falling on that 
tree, tuimes into that slimic snare, and in that snare, is the 
Bird herselfe taken.'— Dekkcr. Non-dram. tVks. 2. 138. 

4. 4, 270-2 There are numerous other allu-tiona to tasks 
proverbially fruitless in Jonson's works. In Thf Devil is an 
Ass {Wks. fi. 124) Pug says: 

O call me home again, dear dtieC and put me 
To yoking foxc«, milking of he-goats, 
Pounding of water in a mortar.laving 
The sea dry with a nut-shell, gathering all 
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The leaves arc fallen this autumn, drawine farts 
Out of dead bodies, making ropes oi sand. 
Catching the winds together in a net. 
Mustering of ants, and numbering atoms. 

Cf. Johnson, ed. Dev. is Ass & 2. ! If.. ttot« i Discoveries 
(IVks. 9. l&d). 

4. 4. 274 the craft of crocodile*. Lauchert {Geschichtf des 
PifystoiogMs, p. 146) xlates that the fable of crooodtle tears 
is first mentioned in a be»tiar)- dated ca. 1210. Its earliest 
appearance in English, as recorded by NED., is in the works 
of Sir Jolin MaundevUle, about the year 1400. Later allu- 
sion« to the crocodile have been ntunerous. Cf. OlAeUo 4. 
I. 267; Antofv 2. 1. 81. 

4. 4. 288 your teero drunkards. ITie word Uere has given 
the commentators considerable trouble. Whallcy exprexites 
inability to find anytliin^ better tlian 'noisy, laughing, roar- 
ing.' Nares says, 'Itrr horae meant alto led horte. In this 
sense, Ben Jonson has applied it to a drunkard, as being 
kd in the train of another. Bartholomew fair, InductioH, 
and New Inn Act TV. Sc. 3.' Gifford offers the meaning 
'enqity' (which, by the way, would not be especially ap. 
propriate in characterizing dnmkards}, but concludes with 
the statement: 'I suspect that there is yet a sense of the 
word with which we are not acquainted, and which chance, 
or a wider scope of reading may one day bring to light' 
Murray's definition (see GloNsarj) seems to me quite aatiw- 
&ctoiy. 

4. 4. 288 Hot but apply the core. Not but here seems 
to be equivalent to tlie noMut of Northern England, Scot* 
land, and Ireland. The meaning is 'nothing but,' 'only,' 
'merely,' 'simply.' 

4. 4. 290 Two cannot doe the fame thin^ handTomoly. 
Cf. Slafi/e 0/ News [tVMs. 5. 222): 'Two do not do one 
office welL' 

4. 4. 290 Tou'l let a Lady ireare her maTque. ' Ma.sk« 
do not u[>pear as ordinarj- articles of female costume in Eng- 
land prc\'iou8 to the reign of Queen Eii;tabelli. . . . Frendi 
masks arc alluded to by Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass. 
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They were probably the half masks called in France " loupe," 
whence the English term "loo masks." 

Loo masks aiid whole as wind do blow, 
And Miss ut>road's disposed t(i go. 

Mundus Mu/ieiris, 1690.' 

— Planche. CjkI tif Costuitu 1. 866. 

'Black mitAs were frequently worn by ladies in public In 
the time of Sliakcspeaie, particularly, and perliaps tuiiversally 
at the theatres.'— Nares. 

4. 4. 320 I^angled prop«rtioB. 1'his wu a technical tenn 
on the sta£^ of Jonson's day, as it is in the theatre of the 
prewmt time. Cf. PoeUisttr {Wka. 2. 451): 'To hire some 
of our properties; as a sceptre and crown for Jove; and 
a caduceus for Mcrcuiy.' 

4. •!. Z'll thin play-boyes braaery. .\ complete history 
of the Elizabethan child-actom has yet to be written. How* 
ever, the main facb< are known: A company of boy-actont 
was organized from the choristers of the Chapel Royal 
ca. 1559, and continued in existence until the closing of the 
theatres. There were also comjianies from tlie choir-boy» ol 
St. Paul's and Windsor. For a fuller account .*ee Henry, ed, 
Efikmte. Title-page, note, and Foroesw' Hamlri 2. 2. aao, note. 

4. 4. 383 Here cornea taine Hoft I Ho ctTing I This scene 
between Lady Framput and Fruc represents some of the best 
character drawing in tlie i>lay. Tlie Lady's ' frampul ' character 
istics are vividly portrayed, and Pnie's rebellion and declar- 
ation of independence stand out in an admirable contrast 

4. 4. 343 Records is accented on the last syllable. Cf. 
Abbott, g 490. 

loofe th« maine. In heraldry, main is the term for hand. 
There is a quibble here on that and the more usual meaning 
of the word, and in the next line a similar pun is based on 
Ihe word charge. 

4. 4. 344 Qo« take Ut'oraele 

fftho botU«. C(. iVefibi»^s Triumph l}Vks.S. 25) : 'O. 
you arc for the oracle of the bottle, 1 see,' 

For the explanation of Gm chrrest sec 4. 4. 236, note. 
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6. 1. 6 'A nap out of nothing' Miuiidx like a proverbial 
expression, but i have not come upon other instances of its 
use. In the fabrics of this period the nap was very prom- 
inent, and its presence or absence particularly noticeaUe. 
Accordingly, in expressing a de*ire to rai«e a nap where 
one was lacking, the Host employed a lijj^e whose meantnf^ 
was quite plain to his listeners. 

ti.i.8 Philip. Tliere is no Pl)Uip in the g;eneaIog;icaI-tree of 
the descendants of John of Gaunt given in the Eitcytl. BriL 
s. V. Lancaster. For a possible reason for Jonson^ choice 
of this name, sec Persons of the Flay 50. 

fi. 1. 13 I ha' knowne many a church beene made a tlabla. 
Jonson was probably sjieaking with a recollection of his 
own experience* while campaigning in Flanders. 

5. 1. 16 velaet Bleeues. 'The sleeves of the garments of 
both sexes were generally, in tlie sixteenth centur>', separate 
articles, taken from or added to the body of the dresw at 
pleasure, by means of points or buttons. Amongst the Har- 
leian MSS. is an inventory of apparel left in the wardrobe 
of Heiu-y VIIl, at tlie time of his decease in 15-17, Therein 
are entries of " a pair of truncke sleeves of green velvet, 
richly embroidered with flowers of damaske gold pirl of 
Morisco work, with knops of Venice gold cordian raised, 
either sleeve having six small buttons of gold, and in every 
button a pearl, and the branches of the flowers set with 
pearles." '— Planchc, CycL of Castrnm 1. 467. 

6, 1. 17 his branch'd caCTock, Cf. TaW. N. 2. 5. 58: 
' calling my officers about me in my branch'd velvet gown.' 
Jonson plays on the word branch in Mag. Lady (fVAs. 6. 31) ; 

Sir, she would lind tliem by their branching; 
Their branching sleeves, branch'd cassocks, ana branch'd 
doctrine. 

Gtfford says tliat tlie branches were 'detached sleeve onw- 
ments, projecting from the shoulders of tlte gown.' 
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There seems to be no doubt that Jonson mciittons the 
cassock here as a distinctive part of a cterrgyman's fx>be3. 
Bat the earliest instance NED. gives of this meaning of the 
word is dated 166S. Murray says: 'In this sense, which 
appears to date from the Restoration, it seems to be the con- 
tinuation of the scholar's ca^ock in aeiise 2 ; it had probably 
some reference to the canon of 60 years before, requiring 
clenrymen not to appear in public "without coats or cas- 
socks ".' The word when tirst used was applied to a milit- 
ary cloak, then to a loose coat or gowo worn by both 
sexes. Planche comments on the confusion caused by (he 
wide application of the term. 

a Hde fweepin^ govne. ' Siiif is long, trailing, in which 
sense it often occurs in our old writers. Lyndsay has 
a fiirious satire against the side tails of the ladies' gowns, 
in Scotland.'— G. Cunningham asks, 'What then does Cal- 
dcTwood. the Kirk historian, mean when he describes Queen 
Mary at Carbuiy Hill, as coming " with Grange to the Lords 
in a short petticoate, little syder than her knees " ? (voL ii. 
p. 364.) ' I would answer that it means ' a little longer, or 
reaching a little farther down than her knees.' 

6. i. 18 a good cramm'd divine. Cf. Staple t^ Newa 
(M'its. 6. 184): 

You shall have stall-fed doctors, cramm'd divines. 

5. 1. 20 Bad they a licenool Marriage was an uncertain 
institution in Jonson's time. Up to 1658 ecclesiastical cele- 
bration wa-i the rule, and the spiritual courts retained their 
ancient jurisdiction in matrimonial causes; clandestine con* 
tracts were valid an<l could be maintained against regular 
marriages subsequently solemnized in church ; licenses for 
marriage without the publication of banns were readily 
granted, and. if we may place any weight on the evidence 
afforded by TMr MagnHic Lady, tlie substitution of names 
in them was a matter of no great difficulty. Children three 
or four years of a£c were sometimes married to fiirther the 
■nlercfta of parents or guardians. George Elliott Howard, 
in his History of Mairimonial InsHtutiois 1. 939 — 40A, deals 
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with tho histon- of marriage in England. His bibliographical 
referewces are nunit^ious. 

6. 1, 31 they nre hia two Tropleks. Joiison is ever ready 
when a chance pracents itself for a pun. * Whoop ' or 
'hoop' suggests the circles of the tropics, which in a &ga- 
rative way express very well limits of range or extent. 

5. 1. M In scamiing thi.<i line, Stay may be made the first 
foot, or the elision in wftai's may be disregarded. Tlic former 
seems preferable to me- 

5. 2. 9 poore loip. ' Is not tliis an early instance of the 
use of sitip for a tailor?'— C. We shall not be able to detet^ 
mine how ^r hack snip goes until NED. gives us S. Jon- 
son himself used it us early as 1599: 'Well, now, nuuter 
Snip, let me see your biU.' Ev. Man Out (Wks. 2. 149). 

a fecvdar fbop-wlt Ct Nashe, Wka. a. 203: 'sure he 
(poore secular Satirist) is dolt-aicke and brainlease.' Jonaon 
uses sfcular again in Mag, Lady liVks. 6, 42): 

Doctors, and scholars, you'll hear this, and look for 
As much true secular wit and deep lay-«e»se, 
As can be shown on such a common place. 

There seems to have Iwen a special use of the word 
staiiar for which the dictionaries ^1 to furnish a definition. 
•Worldly' hardly fits the case; 'commonplace,' "vulgar' 
may express more nearly what we are to understand by il 

5. 2. 10-12 Prue simply means lliat tlie tailor is a poor, 
commonplace fellow, with no more sense than his apprentice. 

6. 2. 16 A barren Hindos grreofe may vorke mlraolea. 
I have not come upon any other allusion to tliis popular 
superstition. 

5. 2. 17 Finde but hi* chamber doore. Lovel's. The con- 
ventation takes such a sudden turn that one must read a 
number of lines following this before he gets on the right 
track again. 

5. 2. 20 Delcker says that - the Deuill would hardly (like 
a Lawyer in a busy Terrae) be spoken with, because hia 
Clyent had not a penny to pay fees, but sued in Forma 
pauperis:~Non-^ram. IVka. 2. 91. 
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6. 2. 24 dye ia a ditch, with MiTtrerTe Shora. Shoreditch 
was formerly notorious for the di&rcpulablc character of its 
women. ' To die in Shoreditcli ' seems to have been a prover- 
bial phrase; cf. Drj-dcn, Limderham, lUSO, Dram. Wks. 6. 
77 : ' As long as the mcTry pence hold out, you Nhall none 
of you die in Shoreditch.' There arc allusions to it also in 
Nashe, Pierct Petmilesse {IVks. 2. 94. I>); Gabriel Harvey, 
Prose iVks.. ed. Grosarl 2. 16»; and Dekker. iVks. 3, 352. 
6. S. 25 as the pitifull outtor has it 'Tlie pitifull 
matter,' as Cunningham shows, is a reference to an old 
ballad yivco by Bishop Percy {ReUques, 4th cd. 1794. vol. ii 
p. 266) with the title, 7'Af woe/itU latiKittation of Jan* Shore, 
a gddsmilh's wife in London, sometime King Edward IV. hia 
coHCHinne; 

Thus weary of my life, at lengthe 
1 vneldcd up my vital strength 
Within a ditch of loathsome scent. 
Where carrion dogs did much frequent; 

The which now since my dying daye, 
Iti Shore-ditch call'd, as writers saye, 

5. 3. 29 Um fine, froward. frampull Lad7. Prue demon- 
strates that Lady Fnunpul came lionestly by her name. It 
is quite usual for the chaiactera in Jonson's comedies to 
play upon the names of their fellows. Compare the quibbles 
on Fly 2. 6. 94, and on Nick Stuffe 4. S. 103. 

6. 8, 42 that's vfe me. This contraction was kept by 
Whallcy and GifFord, rather strangely it seems, for it clouds 
the meaning. 1 interpret it to be the equivalent of ('. e., as 
introducing an explanation of the phrase 'abuse me enough.' 

5. 2. 45-62 Carpenter, quoting these lines, writes: 
' I cannot but think al.so, in sjiite of the romantic tone of 
the speech, that there is an intention of burlesque concealed 
under the hyperbole of Lady Frampul's confession of love in 
The New ttw. This is either the worst of Jonson's dotages, 
or the very midmmmer madness of feminine wits and the 
best of burlesque I ' As Jonson himself declares {Mag. Lady, 
IVks. 6. 9) this play was intended to be a humor-comedy 
like its predecessors, and there is therefore oo reason for 
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surprixe at Andiitg mch Lines in it, and especially in thai 
mouth of a chiiracter like Lady Frampul. ' 

fi. 2. 47 Hy liaer'B one ^ntX cosle. In Jonson's time, 
the liver was frequently mentioned figuratively widi allusion 
to its importance as a vital organ of the body, coupled with 
brain iind heart; also with allusion to the ancient notion 
that it was the seat of love and violent passion generally. 
C£ Merry IVives 2. 1. 120: 

Ford, liove my wife? 

flirf. With liver burning hoi. 

Douoe says, 'There is some reason for thinking tltat the 
idea was borrowed from the AraWan physicians.' 

5. 2. 4A tlie mafTo of blood. The earlier instance of the 
use of the word Mtass in the obsolete physical sense 
•the whole ()uantit>' of blood or fluid dispersed through the* 
animal body' given in NED. is 1693, The present context 
seems to call for some such definition. A sit^ittcnncc 
this kind was evidently in the process of development 
Jonson's time, if it had not already been reached. CC 
also 6. 5. 66, 

5. 2. 52 And fboot ft February tiiroagfa my TBUiiea.1 
Shake$pe.arc, too. takes this month as typical of winter'] 
terrors. Cf. Mu<h Ado 5. 4. 40: 

Good morrow. Benedick. Why, what's the matter,1 
That you have such a February face, 
So ^I of frost, of storm, and cloudiness? 

6. S. 66 wb«r. A contraction of wkeltttr. • It is frequently 
CduimI thus contracted in Shakespeare.'— G. Cf. Epigram 00 
{Wks. 8. 250); Prol. to Sad Shfphrrd {(Vbx. 6. 2»5). 

6. 2. 65 take oocation by the forelock. 'Occasion wax 
personiiied as a female, bald behind, as suggested in Phasdma^ 
FfU>. V. viiL Calvus, comosa fronte. nudo occipitio, . . ^| 
Oocasionem rerum significal hnvem'^NED. C£ Miltoti, 
P.R. 8. 178: 

Zeal and duty are not slow, 
But on Occasion's forelock watchful wait 
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fk 2. 66 And plar no after-gamM of Loae. Jonson usea 
die expression in T/k Devii ts an Ass {Wks. 6. 121): 

Sir, we must play aii after-game of this. 

Cf. also Bart. Fair {Wks, 4. 382): 'Here I might have been 
deceived now, and liave put a foo)'» blot upon myseU^ if 
1 Iliad not played an after-game of discretion.' 

5. 3. 67 and's. A contraction of and his. 

6. 3:. 70 All to be married. ' AU-to-bt simp]y lacau 
%)try mueh, entirely,'— C The compound occurs elsewhere 
in Jonson's works ast follows: Bari. Fair {Wks. 4, 486): 
■ They do so all-to-be madam me ' \ Cynth. Rev. ( Wks. S. S88) : 
' how he docs all-to-be qualify her I'; Mag. Lady iWks. 6. 29); 
'all-to-be-laden with miracles'; Ibid. {Wk.t.Q.Q2): 'all-to-bc 
married'; Ibid. i^Wks. 6. 93): ' all-to-be-kiat' 

5. S. 1 Boome for groen rufhes. A wedding was a gala 
event, fittingly' celebrated by having a fresh top^reasing of 
rushes. Cf, Dekker, Bti-man of London {Non-dram. Wks. 3. 78): 
' The windowes were sjiread with hearbes, the chimney drest 
vp with greene boughes. & the floorc strewed with bulrushes, 
as if some lasse were tlicrc that momc to be married.' Il is 
a relief to thiiik that the ru&lies were occasionally renewed, 
even if they were, a* Gifford cleverly put* it, ' gathered op 
and thrown into the streets, where they only bred a general 
plague, instead of a particular one.' BuUein speaks of the 
usefulneits of rushes : ' Rushes tliat grow upon dry groundea be 
good to rtrcw in halle.s, chambers and gallerie!(, to walke upon, 
defending npparcU, as trayncs of gownes and kertlcs from 
dust Rushes be olde courtiers, and when they be notlting 
worth, then they be cast out of the doores ; so be many that 
do Ireade upon HKxa'—Bnhvarke i^ Pe/mcf, 1678, p. 21. 

& 8. 8 Giflbrd adds Thomas as n fifth foot for thb line. 
It is perhaps possible to scan it as it stands, by prolonging 
the vowel sounds of loo and ntm, but such an exceptional 
•cannon seems open to igue-stion. 

6. 8. 4 bitt«D with th« BriM«. ' Tlie brize b the gad- 
fly, the constant persecutor of oittle in the summer,' says 
Gifford, and cites Dryden, Gecrgics 8. 286-42: 

T 
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This flyine plagae, to mark its quality, 

Ocstros, the Grecians call : asyltis we : 

A fierce, loud-buz2ing breeze :— their stings draw blood, 

And drive the cattle madding through the wood. 

Ct Pottasirr {Wks. 2. 4 17): 'This bmc hath prick'd my pa- 
tience-' The word occurs again in Underwoods (IVks. 8. 356). 
Ray has a proverbial phrase evidently equivalent to ' a bee tn 
his bonnet ' t ' To have a breez, L e. a gad>fly, in his breech.' 

6. 4. 3 I hauo beene bold witb a fallad. ' In case some 
unfortunate reader may miss the little joke, it is pcrliaps as 
well to mention that the young lady's name was Latitia.'— C. 
It might he remarked that many of JonsonV quibbles and 
puns require a hole to bring them home to the unsuspecting. 

6. 4. 8 Bat in an Inno, and publique. In its earliest uae, 
die word mn meant simply ' lodgings, or dweUing-ptace.' 
and ill Jonson's day tlierc were several uses in force whereby 
imi meant something other tlian 'a public tavern, open to 
all comers ' ; so the adjective publiqitf here is not so super- 
fhions as at lirst glance appears. 

5. 4. to It is probable that IjiI. ih a tnLsprint for Lad. in 
the assignment of this si)eech. Note that the words of Prue 
which follow are in commendation of Lady Frampul for 
entertaining such sentiments. 

5. 4. 15 Giffords reads ■ brain [too] lately,' but siich an 
insertion is imnece.<»ary if the vowel .sound of braim is pf o> 
longed. Cf. Abbott, § 484. 

B. 4. 25 Vn-to-be-pardon'd. Cf Det: is Ass (Wks. 6. 77) : 
'an ore un-to-bc-melted ' ; Ev. Man In {Wka. 1. 36): 'and 
in un-in -one -breath -utterable skilL' 

5. 4. t!7. Vrge not your rtate-aduioo. ' What is the mean- 
ing of state advice ? Grave advice ; such as befits the so- 
lemnity of a state ? Or is it not better to suppose it an 
error, and that sttde advice was the poet's original word ? 
especially as the following expression seems to countenance 
the emendation.' — Whal. This suggestion is disposed of when 
one remembers Prue's Unction as sovereign. The ^'po- 
graphical evidence of the hyphen is suHicient to settle that 
sUU$ '\s the right word. 
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6. 4. 84 the GeniaU bed. Cf. Afas^ue of Hymen (Wks. 7. 
53) where Jonson notes: 'Properly tliat which was made 
ready for the new-married liride, and was called Gtmalis, 
i gentraudii liberis. Serv. in vi. ASh. 

5. 4. S5 Oino vs points. Pbinls were laces with iags at 
the ends. ' Such laccs, about eight inches long, consisting 
often of tluee differently colored strands of yam twisted 
to^tlier and having their ends wrapped with iron, were 
u.ied in the middle ngcs to fasten the clothes together, but 
gave place to buttons in the seventeenth ccnturj', They were 
also made of silk or leather. They or their tags were much 
used as small stakes in gaming, us forfeits, counters, and gratui- 
ties— uses explaining many allusions in old writers, csp, the 
fig. use of the word for a small value, a thing of small 
value.'— Ci7. Giffbrd aays, 'These tags which supplied the 
place of Inittons, were sometimes very costly, being formed 
of silver, gold, and occasionally of precious stones, cornelian^ 
agats, etc. To shew the impatience of a bridegroom, it was 
a custom (not indeed of the most delicate nature,) to tear 
them off, instead of tmtying Ihem, and throw them, to be 
scrambled for, amongst the guests.' 

6. 4. 36 cod-piece. Cf. Mtas. for Mta&. 8.2. 121: -Why, 
what a nitlileaa tiling is this in him, for the rebellion of 
a cod-piece to take away the life of a man 1 ' This article 
of apparel was made necessary by the dose-fitting hose of 
that period, it is the subject of many broad jests on the 
part of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

6. 4. 45 See whom yon ba'taarried. For a discussion of 
the parallel to this tncidt-nt in Tkr Ifidow, see Introduction, 
p. xUiL 

&. 4. 48 Sbeel proite a counterfeit mirth, uid a olip'd 
Lady, 'See my remarks on Gifford's note, vol vi, p. 70. 
I believe that " crack'd within the ring " and " clipped." as 
applied to a woman, had both their origin in the double 
meaning of tlie word piece." See vol- ii, p. 226.' — C. 

6. 5. 5 NED. has the following concerning the derivation 
of mi: ■ App. cognate with early Mod. Du. oor-ate, oor-ett 
remains of food (KiUan). L. G. ort (Brem. Wbch.), Sw. dial 
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or^, MriUf nivae fodder. There may have been an unre- 
corded OE. or-al, cognate with the continental forms, but 
the absence of OE. and ME, examples is noteworthy.' 

6. 6. 10 Harlot. In Volpone {(Vks. S. 908). fiarlot is ap- 
plied to a man. Gifford note* : * When the word first became 
(like knavej a term of reproach, it was appropriated .solely 
to males; in Jonson's days it was applied ioducriminatdy to 
both sexes, though widiout any determinate import ; and 
it was not till long afterwards thai it was restricted to 
females, and to the senne which it now bears.' 

5. 6. 40 Inmates. I'hc significance of this abusive term 
is made plain b^' a reference to NED. s. v. imnatf: ' In the 
16th aiid 17th c. there were stringent statutes and by-laws 
a^nnt the harbouring of poor persons as "tomates," sub- 
tenants, or lodgers, a practice which tended to increase the 
number of paupers locally chargeable.' 

6. 5. 43 Court o'the Star-chamber. 'The name pvea in 
loth. 16th, and 17lh centuries to an English high court of 
justice, consisting of the members of the ordinary council, 
or of the privj' council only, with the addition of certain 
judges, and exercisbig jurisdiction, mainly criminal, in certain 
cases. Tlie uncertain composition of tlte court is well dis- 
played by Coke, who says th-tt the star-chamber is or may 
be compounded of three several councils — (1) the lords and 
others of the privy council, (2) the judges of either bench 
and the barons of the exchequer, (S) the lords of parliament, 
who are not, however, standing judges of the coiut. In 
practice its jurisdiction was almost unlimited. It took notice 
of maintenance and liveries, bribery or partiality of jurors, 
falsification of panels or of verdicts, routs and riots, murder, 
felony, forgery, perjury. Iraud, lil>el and slander, offences 
against proclamations, duels, acts lending to treason, as well 
as of a few civil matters.— disputes as to land between English 
and foreign merchants. testamcnlar>' cases, etc,— in fact, " all 
offences may be here examined and jiunished if the king will" 
(Hudson). Il was abolished by the Long Parliament in 1641. 
and was never afterwards revived. See Hudson, Treatist t^ 
the Court (^ Slar-Chamtter {ColUdanea Juridicia, vol. ii). 
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' Tlie imme U probably derived from the stars with whicb 
the roof of the chamber wag painted ; but it has also been 
derived from a Hebrew word shelar, or sh'tar, a bond, on the 
suppoHition thai the room was that in which the Icj^al do- 
cuments connecled with the Jews were kept prior to their 
expiilsioii by Edward V^Emycl. Brit. 

Shidcespeare mentions thia court in Mtrry Wivts, and 
there are numerous allusions to it in Dekker »nd others. 
Jonson referred to tt again in The Atagru-lic Lady (IVks. ft. 
53). 

5. 5. 67 the left rib. Perhaps an allusion to the illegit- 
imacy of the Bcauforts. 

6. C. sa loha o' Oaunt The third son of Edward III. so 
called becau.se he wa« bom at Ghent, in Flanders. 'The 
children of John o' Gaunt, by his third wife. Catherine Swin- 
ford, widow of sir Hu^h Swiiiford. Bt. and daughter to air 
Pacn Roel, Kt. Guyen king ;it arms, took their name from 
the castle of Btau/ort in France, which came to the house 
of Lancaster by Blanch of Artois, wife to Edmimd Crouch- 
back, the lirst carl of Lancaster. Tliey were legitimated by 
Act of Parliament in the 20th of Richard H.' Gifford (juoleji 
the forgoing p.-mfiage, but does not name his source. Encycl, 
Brit, has Owrn Swinford instead of Hugh. Articles showing 
the uncertainty regarding the descendants of John of Gaunt 
arc to be found in .\otes & Queries 4. .<l4!t, -l&O; U. 4S2. 
The reigning sovereigns during Jonson's life were des- 
cendanLt of John of Gaunt, and it scents rather strange that 
he should venture to give one of his characters a name 
(torn the royal family. But perhaps it was a matter of in- 
difference, since the male line wiu known to be exttncL 
Of the three sons of Gaunt had by his third wife, two died 
without hdix, and the son of the third had no male off- 
spring. 

lu the matter of ancestry, John of Gaunt evidently stood 
in the same relation to the people of Jonson 's time tliat the 
pilgrims of the Mayflower do to Americitns of the present 
day. Among Dekker's Zests To Make You Merrie {Son-dram. 
Wks. 2. 277) we 6nd the following anecdote, which illuslratrs 
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this: 'An auncient Gentlewoman making her bngs, tfaat 
she was descended from John c^ GomhI.- One that stood 
by, »ayd hv tht^iight she was rather descended Ironi IViUiam 
the Conqueror, because her face waa so okL' 

6. 6. 77 ren«n yeare. While it is useless to attempt to 
seek out aiiy jirobalnlity or consistency for the »tory of 
the life of the characters in this play previous to the opcoiog 
of the action, the chronology is not so altogether impossible 
as at first appears. Stubbcs (p, 97) tdls us that ' eoeiy 
sawcy boy of x, xiiij, xvi, or xx yeres of age ' catches up 
u woman and marries her, Tliis may be exaggeration, but 
the age of marriage was undoubtedly often very early, and 
I imagmc that L^etitia was probably represented as about 
twelve or fourteen years of age. Lady Frances, eigliteen or 
twenty. Level I should suppose stome twenty years older. 

5. fi. M Oioe me my wife. M»(lem realism would demand 
that the wife have something to say about going back to 
one who had summarily cast her oti But compare this 
situation with that of Claudio and Hero in Much Alio. Hero 
is much more l>asely maligned, but returns without a murmur 
to the lover so easily convinced of her wantonnesa. Ande 
from this lack of spirit common to both women, the treat- 
ment of the situations by Jonson and Shake^^peare bears no 
comparison. There is a natural touch in the actions of 
Lcouaco and Claudio that finds but little to resemble it in 
The Nev) Inn. 

5. !>. 8» Le«ue la but %ht. Cf. Lov^s IVelconu at IVfl- 
beck (JVks. 8. 121 J: 'By your fair leave, gentlemen of the 
court: for leave is ever fair, being asked; and granted, is 
as light, according to our English proverb, Leave is Hgfil,' 
Ray explains the proverb as follows: 'It's an casic matter 
to ask leave, but the expence of a little breath, and there- 
fore servants and such as are under command are much to 
blame, when they will do, or neglect to do what they ought 
not or ought, without asking it." 

Ferret, Qoe bolt your Mafter. The word bolt is not under- 
stood in its full significance unless the idea of ' ferret ' is 
dearly in mind. The phrase ' to bolt a cony ' meant ' to 
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drive out forcibly or suddenly, to expel,' and in the liuoting 
of conies it was the ferret that was iiscd to ■ bolt ' tbem. 

6. 5. 87 Uy beard, and cap here, from me. Gifford 
might have mentioned this in his estimate of the play, u 
u-eil as the patch over the Nurse's eye. Think of the di»- 
comfort in wearing a false beard all those years I 

6. 5. 96 people in the Peake, and LancaTliire. 'The 
caverns and mines at Castlcton and its immediate neigh- 
borhood consist of: 1. Tlie Peak Cavern ; 2. Speedwell I^evel ; 
S. Blue John Mine; 4. Odin Mine; and 6. Brodwell Cavern. 
The largest and most important is the Prai or Devifs 
Cavern, the entrance to which is about 100 yds. from the 
village, and immediately under the precipice on which is 
Peak Oistle. The entrance to the cave is in itself one of 
the most striking scenes. The large shaving and over- 
arched platform leading into the interior recesses has been 
used from time immemorial, as the work-shop of twine and 
rope spinning, which is one of the industries of the village. 
The Great Hall is said to be (20 ft. in height . . . The 
Devil's Cellar and the Halfway House are successively 
reached; and a passage from thence, containing some 
natural groined arches, lead* to the Great Tom of Lincoln, 
beyond which is the \''ictoTia Cavern. This is the last i>otnt 
reached, the total length of the cave being estimated at 
2»00 iC— Handbook for Travttlers in Dtrbyshire. 

Two masques, Tht Gipsies Metamorphosed and Lotf^S 
IVrkome at IVelbrck, are full of allusion* to the Peak. Of. 
also Dev. is. Ass {Wks. 5. 20). 

LaiKaihire was still in an unsettled state, and in the 
northern parts things remained much as they had been for 
centuries. Manchester, Preston, Liverjjool, Lanca.-iter, llie 
main towns, bad not more than 8000 inhabitants. This 
county was long the stronghold of Catholicism. 'In 1601 
a report was sent to the Council, from which it appears 
that the Lancashire commission had made " small reformation," 
and that, notwithstanding the rigor of the law, the churches 
were still empty, and there were still '■ multitude.s of ba.ttanls 
and drunkards." . . . Some of the clergy have " refrained 
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from preaching for lack of auditors, and people »w J U' n i in 
th« ^itreetx and the ale-botuex during divine tervice tune," 
and nutny churches have only prescot "the curate aad tbe 
clcHi," and "open markets are kept durinf; service time,'* 
and " there are about many lusty vagaboods." Uamn^es 
and chrLtteningH are cetet»ated in holes and comen fay 
seminary and other priests. Cock-fights and other games 
are tolerated on Sundays and holidays during sen'ice, at 
which of times are present justices of the peace, aiid even 
some of the ecdenaalical commiaaioners. The rejiort con- 
cludes by .slating that YorkiAire and the other adjoining 
counties cannot ■* be kept in order so long as Lancashire 
remains unrefonncd.'"— Henry Fishwick, Hisi.of Lantashirr. 
p. 222. 

This account of the conditions in Lancashire explains why 
Jonwn made K the humc of all the outcasts of society that 
are next mentioned. 

6, Sl 96-8 BaTbera. Cli. defines rushtr as ' one who strews 
rushes on t!te doors at dances,' and refent to this passage. 
From their prcsmcc in the wilds of Lancaster, I should 
infer that the rusktrs were men who gathered rudies, as 
well as strewed them. 

Puppet- maftera. Puppet-shows or mutians were tbe 
successors (»f the iil<l Morality plays and from tltcm we have, 
in tuTTt, Punch and Judy. The)' seem to have been number- 
less in the reign of James, when an attempt was made to 
subject them to license, not very successful, for they were 
strong in popular favor. See Knight, Londott 1. 42. 

logleri. See Thombury, SiuUKsfiearr's Engbmd 1. 146 ff. 

Oipfeys. Dekker [Non-dram. IVks. 8. 258-44) has a 
chapter entitled ' Moonc men. A discotiery of a strangt wUd 
ptofiie. very dangerous to toa/ius and eoutttry viU«ge&^ He 
describes the gipsies as follows : ' They are a periple inor« 
scattred then Iewe.s, and more hated ; beggerly in apparell, 
Itaibarous in condition, beastly in bchauior: and bloody if 
Ibey roeetc adu-ltagc. A man that sees them would sweare 
they had all tlte yellow lawndis, or that they were Tawny 
Hooies )ia.stardes, for no Re<l-oaker man caries a tacc 
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of a more filthy / complexion : yet are (hey not Ixmte so, 
naither ha^ the Sunnc burnt therm so, btit thvy are painted 
m: yet th«y are not good paintera neither, for they do not 
malce face*, Iwt marre faces. By a by-name they are called 
Gipsies, they call thcmselues Egiptians, otht^rs in mockery 
call them Mootie-men.' 

From Blackstone {Comm. 4. iGfl) wc learn that at the close 
of the Middle Ageit gip"'^^ l>^d 'gained such a number of 
idle proscljtes (who imitated their language and comploion 
and betook themselves to the same arts of chiromancy, 
begging, and pilfcrinK) that they became troublesome, and 
even formidable, to must of the states of Europe.' Henry VIII 
took measures agaiant them, but did nut overcome the menace, 
for in Elizabeth's reign there was still need fur an enactment 
that ' if any such person shall be imported into this Kingdom, 
the importer shall forfeit JfW, And if the Egyptians them- 
selves remain une month in thia Kingdom, or if any person, 
being fourteen years old (whether natural-bom subject or 
fltnuiger>, which hath Iwen seen or foimd in the fellowship 
of such Egyptians, or which hath du)gui»ed him or henelf 
like them, shall remain in the same one month, at one or 
several limes, it is felony without bcnctit of clergy.' 

Canters. 'Canters were confirmed sturdy vagrants.'— -C 
Tltey are fncntioned also in Bart. Fair { Wks. 4. 476), and 
in Staple of .Wtws {Wks. 5. 209). 

Ap*4arTiors. The performances of trained animalu were 
very jKipular. In BartMotrinv Fair {H'ks. 4. 342), Jonson 
speaks of a 'jugler with » well-educated ape, to come over 
the chain for the king of En^^land, and back again for tiie 
prince, and sit still on his arse for the pope, and the king 
of Spain ' : tlie same old device of making animals reflect 
popular feeling, which ix seen on the vaudeville stage of to- 
day. For a reproduction of an old cut of a juggler and a 
tumbling ape, sec Strutt, p. 241. Cf. also Gip. Mttamor- 
pkoMd { Wka. 7. 880). 

5. 5, 89 to tliafe fanagM I was addicted. It is an evi- 
dence of a most * frampul ' trait in mine Host's character 
when he professes himself ' much addicted * to those sturdy 
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vagabonds whom Greeiw, Nashe, and Detcker p>«int in such 
grim lines aiid dark colors. 

& 5. 101 like a rhe MandeollA. Tlie Host could scarcely 
hatvc chosen a better Jtimile to chaiactehze the wandenngs 
of his wife, for Sir John's book of travels was widely known. 

&. S. 106 cof&n'd 

My felfe alius. In a poore hoftelry. When one reflects 
on the character of tlie H'lst as portrayed in the play, and 
coofiideis that the ' poore hostelry ' was a ' new inn,' he rather 
wonders where the 'pcnnance' came in. Goodstock, if he 
wax ' coffin 'd.' made a very lively corpse. 

5. 6. 108 Whom I long flnoe ^oe loft. Cf. Fletcher, 
Hum. Lmilenant (tVks. 6. 448): 

Nay, give 'em loiit, I saw '&m olT their horses. 

Joaion u.He.1 tlie ex|ire.t!uon again in Thf Hu* and Cry Afier 
Cupid ( Wk». 7. 93). 

6. 5. 110 I lighted oo this erronr. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether ' tliis error ' refers to tlie miscarriage of plans 
and confusion that have been incidental to the play, or to 
her previous wandering, the word being used in the sense 
in which we find it in Di'sfoitries {IVJts. 9. 227). 

5. i>. 123 Let's all goe fleepe. 

Each witJi hifl Tarile. It is perhaps a matter of too 
much realism to ask oo what grounds Lord Frampul make* 
such a suggestion for his daughter and LoveU and later for 
Prue and Latimer. Of coui^e betrotlial was sometimes taken 
for as much of a sanction as marriage. I'or example, in 
Measure for Measure, ' Claudio calls Julietta his tei/r, and 
•ays he got possession of her bed upon a true contrail. The 
duke likewise, in addressing Mariana, who had been a/fiantxd 
to Angelo, says, he is your husband on a pre-contract.* ■ b 
later times, espousals in the church were of^cn prohibited 
in France, because instances frequently occurred where the 
parties, relying on the testimony of the prie.il, scrupled not 
to live together as man and wife; which giive rise to much 
•candal and disorder. Excesses were likewise often com- 
mitted by the celebration of cqiousals in taverns and ale- 
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houses, and some of the synodal decrees eKpready enjoin that 
the parties shall not ffct drunk on these occasion^.'— Douce, 
Ilhtil. of Skakts., p. 70. But perhaps the beat explanation 
of the present case is that we are supposed to forget about 
marriage. There was no way in whicli it could be brought 
into the play, and no jonson just glides over it in silence. 
5. 6. !37 'The proverb, at fiiU ia, "There goes more to 
matrimony tlian four hare legs," &c,'— G. It is to be found 
in Ray's collection of proverbs. 

5. 5. 162 aynng of the fbeeta with a Tweet odonr. In 
Bariholomfix Fair (iVis. 4. 448), Cokes mentions swftl bags 
among his possessions. Gifford, explaining that they were 
bags of sweet herbs or perfumes, remarks : ' Tliey were far 
from being unnecessary in the bed chambers of thoae days, 
and were usually placed under the pillow.' 

6. 5. 166 tike HecsBiias. 'Tcrcntia. the wife of Mfcccnas, 
is reported to have been not of the most gentle and com- 
plj'ing manners, which necessarily produced many quarrels 
and rcconcilemeiitH between her and her husband : this gave 
occasion to tlic words of Seneca, to which our poet alludes : 
f/unc esat, fui ttxorem miUies duxit, otm unam habuerH. 
Epist. I14.'-Whal. 

First Epilogue. 

2 Their fate is only in their hearers earea. Cf. L. L, 
L. 5. 2. 871-3: 

A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 

4 The maker. For a discussion of Jonson's use of the 
word * maker ' cf. Henry, ed. Epktme, Second ProL 8, note. 

6 In all the numbers. Cf Ef>icane ( iVks. 8. 40B) : ■ I love 
measure in the feet, and number in the voice.' 

13 He coold haae hal'd in 

T^a druDkardi. Jonson evidently did not foresee that 
less objection was likely to be made to )>e drunkards than 
to the lengthy discourses of LoveL 
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20 When ere tlie carcatTe dlas. this Art will Une. The 
poet could see (hut his end waa not far dLstant, but he had 
faitli in the longevity of hi:t work. In his EfisSir to FHtm 
beth. CaufiUss of Rutland, he says : 

when time shall bring 
To curious light, to note« I then Kh.-kll .ting. 
Will prove old Orpheus' ail no tale to he: 
For I .shall move HtoclcM, Ntone-H, no less ttian he. 

SI And had he Ua'd the care of Kin;, and Queene. < Thia 
pathetic ap|>eal (of which more elsewhere) though it never 
probably reached the ears of the audience, did nut escape 
those of the king and quetn. Charles hastened to atone far 
his neglect of the " sick and sorrowing bard," and sent him 
a hundred pounds, a noble jiresent in Ihase dayti ; for whid 
Jouson returned him thanlui in an " Epigram " (iill of gprati- 
tude, and dutiful affection. But the king^t kindnftts did not 
Ktop here: he increased the pod's salary from a hundred 
marks to a hundred pounds, to take place from this very 
period, (the beginning of tlie year,) and to cheer hia "old 
aervant's" heart ntill more, added an annual butt of canary 
tn his other favoui*.'— G. 

Gifford makes a mistake in regard to the date nf thb 
benefaction, or rather, in regard to the date of llie produc- 
tion of this play. The grant by which the King increased 
Jonson's [>enflion (coj^ied hy GifTord (irom Whallcy in hia 
Memoirs, tVkx. 1. cxxviii) is dated March 26th, 1690—' vice- 
simo sexto die Martii anno K Ris CaroU qninlo'— 'the first 
payment thereof to begin at the fea.-rt of tlie Annuntiation of 
the ble^ed Virgin Mary, next before the date of Ihexe pre- 
sents ' ; i. e. the day previous, the 25th of March, which was 
one of the regular quarter-days, and marked the beginning 
of 1630, Old Style. 1 have already shown that the date of 
the performance of T/ie New Inn wast January 19th. 1628-9. 
more than a year before the <latc of this grant j and every- 
thing is ea.tily explained on this understanding. I'hc King 
sent him the gift of a hundred pounds soon after the foilurv 
of this play, and it was not likely that the poet would be 
in need of further fovors so soon as March. The fact that 
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' An BpiKTum to Kine Charles for an Hundred Pounds He 
Sent Mc iij my Sicltness,' and several other poems called 
forth by gratitude, are dated 1629 in the 1641 Folio goes to 
prove that Joiuon received the gift of a hundred pounds 
much earlier than Gifford §uppoBcd. 

2S Bat HaioiB, and Shrlffea may yearelj fill the rtage. 
S\t James Cambell was the Lord Mayor in 1629. ' As keeper 
of the king's peace, the shcrifT is the lirst man in the count)-, 
and superior in rank to any nobleman therein during his 
office, which he holds for one year.'— CD. 

24 Jonson expressed this thought a number of times. In 
Every Man In (Wks. 1. 147), Justice Clement, speaking with 
reference to poetry, says; 'Nay, no speech or act of mine 
be drawn against such as profess it worthily. They are not 
bom every year, as an alderman. There goes more to tlie 
making of a good poet, tlian a sheritT.' 

Whalley remarks on the «lx)ve : ' Among plain citizens, 
this might be thought a reflexion upon men of gravis and 
worship: and master Kitely seemed to take it so: but tlie 
merry justice thought no harm, when he thus gave us the 
sense of the old Latin verses: 

Consules fiunt quoiannts, el proconsules: 
Solus poeta non quotannis nascitur. 

Which Taylor the water-poet has paraphrased with much 
greater honour to the bard: 

When hcav'n intends to do some mighty tiling, 
He makes a poet, or at least— a king.' 

Gifford takes up Whallcy quite tartly for the inaccuracy 
of his Latin quotation : * The water-poet seems to have found 
a more correct copy of "the old Latin verses" tlian the 
commentator, who hzs jumbled them out of all order. 

CODtules fiunt quotannis, et novi proconsules, 
Solus aut rex aul poeta non quotaruiis nasdtur. 

Tliey are usually attributed to one Florus.' For these veraeB 
sec PoH. Lot. Mm., ed. Wemsdorf, S. 488 (- Anthol. LaL 
1. 263. p. 170). 
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I of Whallry and Gifford, 
mfi: 'fii^mfii/ m Frt ^ m ff i^J '» die marginal nole of 
tbe fcBiv I do BM find Ihe qnouboo in the Fragniads or 
ID the SiTmitwL' 

Ct afao the epigran w Sir PfcOip Stdney^ dangbter (ff%f. 
& 18S): 

Thit poets are hr Taier births than Idags 
Yotv Dobttjt tUncr proved. 



Secood Epilogue. 

8 thtt Chambermaid was named (So. * In the first drangfat 
of the play, the cfaambenaaidVt name ma C«*fy, which, it 
seems, was not appro v M by ifae a tidiep ce . and therefore 
altered b>- the poet to Pntdmot. In the editko of 1681. 
afae is Mmetunes caUed Cis, and ao m cti m es Pnt, by miotake 
of the primer.' — W. Gifford. miaqaoting ^^'halley, sayx, ■ die 
ia called Cis, throuefa the first and second act' The only 
■■*■*■■*'•** where the name remains are: Cis, 1. 5. 11, CtctUt. 
I. & SD. This hisaang iiKtdent is '^'f^— '^ in the Intio- 
dnction, pp. xviii-xzi. 

The Ode. 

Gifford has the following note: 'This "strain of defiance," 
which is both vigorous and poetical, was not beard n-itbout 
impaiimce by some of the minor critics of the day. who touk 
offBBCe at its "arrogance," and retorted on the poet with 
more justice (it must be said) than humanity. The only 
piece on the subject which '» come down to us, is a kind 
of parody of the style and measure of Ihe ode. b>' Owen 
Feltham. the author of the ResoJees. 

•Several of the first scholars of the time amused thenwelves 
with putting this ode into Latin verse. Th«re is a trans- 
lalion by Randolph ; and another by W. Strode, whom Oldtys, 
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his MS. notes to Langbainc, calls, bow correctly I know 
Bt, "the University Orator of Cambridge," ix now Ix^ore 
'me, in the hand-writiiig of sir Kenelm Digby. The reader 
may ulce th« two last stanzas as specimens of its latinity. 

Hsec conamina prostituta mitte. 

Alcieumqiie nianu resume plectrum, 
Anacreonta, tuum FlaL-cum, simul igne calcscas 

PindaricEE musx : 
Contractiuciue licet nervis, et sangtiine lentus. 
Ante dies canos, 

Indignante lyra cie calorcm : 

Sic tenta modulos ubique Victor, 
Ut Molide i>ereontatrix ac invida tiirba. 
Hoc cerebnim jurct nullum quassare tremorem. 

At quamlo audierint lyne accinentem 
Te magnalia Ctesaris BHtanni, 
' Qua pictate Dciim, qua majestate popellum 

Et colit et terret; 
^Sanguine stent uuassi, camis tremor occupet artus, 
Quoa lyra sic nulla 
Scu pac<.-m rcsonat, vcl arma clangat, 
\'crc aiders pcrforare posset, 
i'QiuuhIo gesta legcnt Caroli, cumimoue vidcbunt 
Altciius Caroli plaustnim supcrarc tnumpho,' 

Conningham says: 'Soulh«y, who was always on th« look 
out for new forms of versification, was struck by the peculiar 
metre of thb Ode. " a tcn-lincd stanza, but sufBcicntly varied 
by the different length of the lines, though the rhymes are 
in couplets." ' 

8. ConmuflioD of the lirahie. As far as I can make out, 
this phrase is modeled on ' commission of the pr^c<^',' which 
vas autliority given under the Great Seal etn[x>wering certain 
to act as Ju^lJceit of the Peace in a specified district 
so here, the commission was the authority by which 
_tlii:- impertincnts presumed to judge in matters pertaining to 
ihe Ijrain. Cf tljr cmniiwion of wit,' Bart. Fair 
4. 847j. 

tatar ■ >it'. 

Perioles. Vt i -iking that as a 

il-.L^ioiu to "^ ^iKjunt to little 
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than hunless baiiter, not only reconcilable with, but indicativT 
of, easy personal friendship,' notes : ' It should be admitted 
that there is a single passage of which this remark will oot 
hold good. ... In this and the following stansa it in dt£E)Cuh 
not to recognize the angr>' s^ircaxm of dixappointment ; but. 
as has been seen, it is doubtful whether Ptrkirs was r^ 
garded by contemporaries as a Shakespearean play. Thai 
the description contains a certain measure of cruel accuracy 
does not of course affect the question, though it might be 
hdd to justify the eaceptioiud spirit of the invective.' — HitL 
Etig. Dram, Lit. 3. S28. 

Malone deals with this reference to Fericlis m his cha- 
racteristic manner: 'Let me add, th^t the contein[>tuous 
maimer in which Bimi Jonson ha.< mentioned it, is, in my 
apprebcttHon, another proof of its authenticity. In his me- 
morable Ode, written soon after the Netv Inn had been 
damned, when he was comparing hb own unsuccessful pieces 
with the applauded dramas of his contemporaries, be naturally 
chose to point at what be esteemed a weak performance 
of a ri%'al. whom he appears to have envied and luted 
merely because the splendor of his genius had eclipsed his 
own, and had rendered the reception of those tame and 
disgusting imitations of andquit>', which he boastingly called 
the only legitimate English dramas, as cold as Ihc per- 
formances themselves. '—Johnson and Stecvens' ShaJtrsptarr 
18. 611. Further on, p. G33. Malone notes: 'When Ben 
Jonson calls PerKles a rnouldy Utif, he alludes, I apprebend, 
not to the remote date of the play, but to the antiquity of 
the story on which it is founded.' and Gifford exclaims, 
• Where then is the contempt on wliicli, to the oedit of 
his liberality, he has just raised so notiible an argument ! ' 
It need hardly be remarked that Gifford's zeal has lead him 
to a fallacious conclusion: tlie charge of contempt is in ao 
way set aside if we say that Jonson'a objection was to the 
preference of a story of ancient Greece to his ' recent humoun, 
or manners of men that went along with the times.' 

23 thA Shrieues crofts, jonson alludes elsewhere to the 
slierii&t and their extravagant way of living. C£ Dev. it Aft 
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(tVks. &. 18). Entick (Survey t. 499) tells tut that in IHfl 
a nimptuar>' law was paiised ' to prevent luxurious eating 
or fieasting in a time of scarcit)' ; whereby it was ordained, 
that the tord-mayor should not have more than seven dishes 
at dinner or supper,' and ' an alderman and xheriff no more 
than six.' Naalie {Pierce Penilesxe, fVks. 2. 71.) writes: "It 
is not for nothing that other Countries, whome wee vpbraid 
with Drunkennesse, call vs bur^tcn-bcllied Gtuttoiis: for wo 
make our greedie paunches powdring tuba of becfe, and 
eate more meat at one mealc, than the Sjianiard or Italian 
in a month.' If this was true of the every^day life of those 
times, it was doubly applicable to occasions of feasting and 
banqueting. 

In T/te Forest III (IVks. a 249), Jonson hails ^r Robert 
Wroth as blest, because he is 

no ambitious guest 
Of sherifPs dinner, or mayor's feast. 

naftj u hla flfh- 

fcnpa. Langbaine, who quotes Feltlium's parod}' (p. 398.), 
says that a break in ' knowledge ' in that poem ' was pur- 
posely dcsign'd by the Poet, to ape that in Ben's third 
Stanza.' Such was my impression on first reading this 1631 
edition of the Ode, and I am still inclined to believe that 
Jonson meant 'lish-scrape' as one word, though there are 
weighty arguments for the reading ■ fish— Scraps,' etc 

S6 the Play-Clnb. I have not met witli any mention 
elsewliere of an organization of this name, or of one whoM 
nature would correspond to that of this dub to which Joo- 
son alludes. 

30 the almeB-basket The basket containing the public 
alms, or those of any charitable society. To Atv on tie 
obMS-iasket was the phrase applied to those who lived upon 
public charity in Jonson's day. Cf. L. L. L. S. I. SI: 

Molh. They have been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps. 
Ceat. O) they nave liv'd long on the alms-basket of 

WOfdt. 

u 
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82 Br&iM plttfh, asd v^aei-meo. Vdvei was introduced 
into EogLand in Ibc fifteexith ccntui;, and soon became pop- 
ular as an article of luxiu}* (see Hill's //iirt. of Eng. Drtst 
1. 145 f,). Plush was very expenave: in Tht Devil it am Ass 
{Wks. 5. 22). En^nc says ttat the plush for the cktak be 
has cost ' three pound ten shilling a yard.' 

36 The ftagera. Ct Poftaxter (IVks. 2. 461): 

Speak lower, you are not now in your theatre, sta{[er. 

S6 large earea. That is, asaes' ears. In Tht Case is Al- 
lend ( IVhs. 6. 340j, Valentine spealu of ' capricious gallants ' 
who ' sit dispersed, making (aces, and spitting, wagging tbeir 
njiri^t eafs.' 

88 WrOBCM vpon twenty blocks. Cf. PbtAtsier ( H^ks. i. 
467): "Us your only block of wit in lashion now-a-days, 
to applaud other folks' jests.' Cunningham remarks ; ' The 
Noci was then as now the wooden shape on which the hex 
was moulded, and die word was also used for the form and 
£uhion of the hat, and thence for the form and foshion of 
nuny other things.' 

40 Th« gamottora Qiare your guilt, and you their ftutts. 
Jonson seenu to have used gamesters in the same sense of 
players in The A/asgue of Augurs (IVks, 7. 409), where the 
Groom of the Hc\-els enters, and calls out to Notch and 
Slug who have come to take part in the masque. ' Whither, 
whither now, gamesters.' 

There i.i a )>un in this line, of coune. Cf. Middleton, Mat/ 
WorUl{iVks. 8. 877): 

Though guilt condemn, tis gilt must make us glad. 

Bat it is ju>t possible that there is a further meaning than 
' money ' in the use of the word gilt here : ^nff is the nanie 
given to a gilder's composition, formed of size and whiting, 
used in forming a suriace over wood that is to be gilded. 
In Efiicofte (IVks. 3. S40.), Jonson refers to the secret way 
in which the gilders woiked while gilding the statues at 
Aldgate : ' You see gilders will not work, but inclosed. Ttacy 
must not discover how little serves, with the help of art. 
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adorn a great deal' !» the light of this, it tAsy to sec how 
the line might be interpreted. 

42 tho Alooiok Late. Alcstis, a lyric poet of ca. 600 
B. C, wrote in the fiery vEolic dialect, and the alcaic meter, 
which bears his naine, is full of movement. To Horace he 
was a paragon, and in some of Horace's best known odes 
we have reflexes of Alcsus. 

43 Asacreona Lyre. Anacreon was a lyric poet of Ionia 
who went to Athens on the ins'itation of Hipparchus 622 
& C. His favorite themes were love and wine, but he also 
left evidences of an ability to write stinging satire. The 
light, trifling verse of his late period has obscured Mk r«- 
putation to a considerable degree. 

44 Warme thee, by Pindares flre. Pmdar, ca. 622 B. C 
— ca. 450 B. C, is considered the greatest of Greek lyric 
poets. He shows such a perfection of art bi both plan and 
details, that Jonson could hardly have sought a spark of in- 
spiration at a stronger tire. 

68 hit the ftarrca. Cf. Sejams (fVks. 3. 226j: 

Sejanus, whose high name doth strike the stare. 

JOnson got this figure from the Latin poets, by whom stJtra 
was used, like caium, to express the summit or height of 
fame, fortune, success, etc. Cf. Horace, Od. 1. 1. 36 : ' quodsi 
me lyricis vatibus inserit, Sublimi feriam sidera vertice*; 
Ovid, Metam. 7. 61 : ' vertice sidera tangere ' ; Viigil, jEneid 
9. 2d : ' tumo noroen . . . Cantantes sublime fisrent ad ddera 
C3«ni.' 

60 Charles . . . hia Waine. ' In amrtm., the seven brightest 
stars in the constellation Urea Major, or the Great Bear, 
which has been called " wagon " since the time of Homer. 
Two of the stars are known as pointers because, being 
nearly in a right line with ihe pole-star, they direct an ob- 
server to it Also called the Plow, the Great Dipper, the 
Northern Car, and sometimes the Butcher's Cleaver. The 
name C/urles's wain, Charles' warn is a modem alteration 
of earlier Carl's watH, < late ME. Cfiarlmiayn, Ckarelaiayn 
< late AS. Charles Warn (= Sw. KaH-vagn = Dan. Karis- 
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vagn), the carl's or churl's wain, l e., the famner's waj^oo. 
The wofxl wain came to be associated wilh the name Charles 
with rcf. to Charlemagne, t>eing culled in JfE. Charlrnu^ttes 
wqyne. In the 17th ccnttuy it was anodated with the names 
of Charles I and Charles 1V~CD. 



Appendix. 

* Wh^illey speaks somewhat shghtly of Feltham : but his 
parody appears to mc to have a considerable dc^rrcc of 
merit, and its good sense and pertinacity cannot be denied. 
A little more mercy to the sick and sorro^*^ state of the 
flfrlining poet would not have been discreditable to bim: 
but the times were savage, and unfeeling, .ind Feltham found 
A ready apology for his severity in the authorized Uu^fuage 
pf controversy, and crimination. It does not appear that he 
entertained iiny personal hostility against Jonson, as his oaine 
is found among those who lamented his death: — unleas we 
apply to him the trite observation, 

Exti'tKtus amabittir, &t. 

Jonson, however, was not abandoned to his enemies. Ran- 
dolph. Carew (a poet whose merits are not sufficiently luider- 
stood,) Cleveland, and many otliers came forward in his 
defence, and Mtrove to temper and compose his iuitated 
feelings. Randolph's Ode, which, like Fellham's, is a kind 
of parody upon the original, is too severe on the public, 
and somewhat too complimentary to the discarded play : 
Carew's little poem is at once kind and critical, and will 
be read with pleasure.' — G. 

Gifford notes that lines 16-6 in the poem which he at- 
tributes to Geveland allude 'to the well known distich of 
Plato, which is thus rendered by ScaUger: 

Ut tomplum Charites <|uod non labatur haberent, 
Invcnere tuum pectus, AristDphanes,' 

The following notes in explanation of lines 29-30 of this 
poem by 'I. C are given as footnotes in the 1640 edition: 
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' Casar cald Ttrtmt Mtaatukr halTd. because he waotcd 
so much of his grace and sharpnesse. Ben: Jonsan may 
well be cal'd our Menander, whole, or more, exceeding him 
as much in sharpnesse and grace, as Terenex wanted of him. 

Ben. JoHSOH is said to be ver>> like the picture we have 
of Mettander, taken from an ancient Medall. 

Menander in a fragment of one of his Comcedies, makes 
his Cook speak after this manner of the diversity of tastes: vir. 

What ia his usuall fere: 

What Country man is tie: 

These things 'tis meet the Cook should scan: 
For such nice guests as in tlie isles are bred. 
With various sorts of fresh-fish nourished, 
In salt meat take little or no delight, 
But taste them with fastidious appetite.' 

Gifford has the following note concerning the allusions in 
lines 30-40 of Carew's poem : ' These are tlie old accusations 
against Jonson. His enemie^i had apparently more malice 
tlian invention, since they merely repeat what Decker and 
his part}- had urged against him thirty years before. This 
threadbare ribaldry was thought too valuable to be kept 
from the readers of Sliakespeare, and therefore they are 
treated with it by Messnt. Steevens and Malone in a hundred 
different places.' 
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GLOSSARY 

This Gtossar)- is designed to include obmlete, archaic, 
dialectal, and rare words; current words uted in obsolete, 
archaic or exceptional senses; and, so far aa practicable, 
obsolete and archaic phrases. Current worda in current xises 
have occasionally been included to avoid confusion, as well 
as technical words unfamiliar to the ordinary reader. 

TJu New Ettglish Dictionary is the authority for words 
to be found in its volumes published up to January, 1907 ; 
for words not reached by that work the Century IHctionary 
has been ^ven the preference. The names of other dic- 
tionaries which hjivc l>een found useful in special instances 
are incIudcMl in the Bibhograpby. 

In tlie case of recurring words, either reference is given 
to each instance or tlie frequency of use is indicated in a 
more general way. Etymologies are given only in cases of 
especial interest. 

A dagger before a word or definition indicates that the 
word or the particular meaning is obsolete ; parallel lines 
before a word, that it has never become naturalized in Eng- 
lish; an interrogation point, that the case is doubtfid. The 
following al)brevtation.<« are used to designate the parts of 
the text : D. = Dedication ; A. = Argument i Pers. = Persona 
of the Play: />»/. = Prologue; Ep. 1 and Ep. % the two 
e[^ogues ; and Ode = Jonson's Ode lo Himself. References 
to the Appendix are to author or source. 



A, fref- (A w«ra-down proclitic 
form of OE. pccpaiitlon an, on.\ 
Uicd wilh vbl. si, after verb of 
IDOtioB to drnolc Mtion. 1 I. 4], 

A, fi^'fi- A wom-dowQ form of b/. 
4. 1. is- 

Aeadnny, f- 'A ichool of deport, 
mcnt. I. 3, S7' 

i. An in*ti(ution for the itudy Oif 
Ibc hi^htf Icunlaf . ' la Eaglaad 



the word hu bera abnicit and to 
now in diicrrdit fa thi* leiue.' 
.VA/J. I. S J7- 

Aceldmt, n. An occurrence, lad- 
deal, cvcaL /f. 47. 

Aeoid«St*ll, ••■ rrtxal by ohuce, 
noa-cticDtiaJ. ], 3. 167. 

Aeqnie*oe, v. fTo rcmaia ■( rc«t ; 
Id i«I laluGcd. 4. 4. 11. 

Addiotcd, ffl. «. tAnMhed hf 
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Dor'* «»n wt : e!*<s ip, devoted, 
iacllard i- y 99- 
Adflltn. r. fiKfr. To fed a 
eiprcw tmptiir ; la <iro*d«T. ^ 

5 »03 
AdrsBO*, r. Pn>Bot«, iKip m, 

■id Ih* HKsaM M coaplitknt o(. 

S. S. 46. 

*. To hrtoc- 'AfiMOHar. 4. i. 3. 
A0Mt| '• To can lot, be fa«d 

ol- AriM. i. 6. 306, 

1. To thaw u> indiutiaD tovudi 

or prrfamcc fcx . Ar(/i. 4. 4. 1 1 }. 
AAetloa, n, fOiiponlMniarBiBd. 

Aflbrd, >>. To gnat ; h> mafctv 

4. ». lOJ. 

Ate«i Z''/' !■> >^ procoM oC, 

^rcA. 01 lAa/. t. 6. &<); 3. 6. 

19* ; 4- 4- »79- 

3. Of plaM : Bcfof«, in front of. 

Artk. or lAit/, 4. ]. 99. 

AftOT, «<''•' Afterward*. Forinnly 
Mcd bcion ih* t4., BOW oeXj it 
riw cad of • KBleacc iw daiuc. 
/Vn, 11. 

Aft«T-gam*i >L ' /Vo/„ * •rcund 
funr Jilajffd in ocdti to mene 
w tanpniie Ike Immci of the £ni ; 
bcace, " Tlx tcbeiac which ta»j 
be l«l(t or ibf eippdient* whith 
ue praciiwd *Acr th>e origiiul guse 
hu mUcuiied ; aBethod* uken if- 
Icr the Gnl tuifi of a&in " (Jobo- 
■on].' iV£i9. 5. a. 66. 

Aft«r-wit, n. Wlidom *flct (br 
cvTsI, tkat tomei tuo iMe. ?01«. 

5- + «T- 
Ac^lBBt, /»/, [a inrpantioa for. 

A- C4- 

a. tn buUilily or tttitt oppoiHion 

1«. D. 19. 
AlvjTiit- Lliely, merry, gay. I.a.JJ. 
AUerity, t. A btieht, (prightlj 

action- }yi>ntt-uu. ). 3. 141. 
Alchimyt a. [FoeiD of AbAtmjf.] 

CbcmUur applied to the trans> 

nUatkaof bwer metal* inlofotd. 

J. ». 173. 
fAUmx, a. (OSp>. ud Pf. al- 

frtri =s caiifn.] A ■luidu'd- 

bfiuer, 3. t. at. 



AUkai, «*. Omt. 

a^ eqanOr odlo M . > 6. 137. 

All, a. Tk pmal pooU*. «•■ 
mtrictcd. 5. 4. 9- 

AlnM»-btt*k«t, N. 7W 
cuauisis^ ifee pobtic alnt, 
IbBK of aa; ekariMble aodCOJ 
cut 30. 

i llllllMJ . «. Variatf )pdli^ 
jEMhurr. I. 6. 36. 

fABbRMiask, a. AabroinL }. 
3. 131. 

fAa', tM^. [A Aorteord Ibn of 
And =3 i£] U I. 6. iftx. Ml 
^dinat. 

fAad, mtf: U. 4- 1- 5^ 
>. A* U, ■« ibou^ I. y. (. 

Aa«^ fi. 'AboUEmI^ 

called more fyirU fast Dae ANfcl-^ 
Nobk, bcwg ori{iaaIl7 a ncv !»• 
tM of dK NoUe, batinf la it* 
derioe Ibe Arcbaagd ITidtorl itaBd- 
iae spon, lad picrc)a( the dfa(o«t.*'| 
yet?, ft. about tOa. J. I. *y 

AnOB*, o^. A re^o a«e hj a acr- 
•asl etc. called : ' ImmediBCtJj t , 
pmesUy I tooiiag t ' a*d ao in 1 
plajr made Ibe prapee 
Pdice, ihe diawct. An. }a^ Md 
fouim. 

tAnti<)iuu7, fi. A p«noin of £te«i 

aft, an aucicaU 3. 6. 14. 
Antlqtt*, a. rold ^abioncdi, o«l 

of ilate. 1. $, So. Sec no«e. 
ApocTTphAll, a. gnt. Couatcrftil, 

■Bcral, ■ oovld-be.' FeUhu 19. 

App«nac«, n. Oil. fotm of a^ 

pmran^f. 3, 1. 16 ; 3. 3. 34. 

AppnlMnd, I'. To estch ib« dm-- 

aniag of, Ui uodetitaad. 3. 1. 7S. 

.^pTOftebM, It. n. AdvuKei. 3. 

>. S9 

||AquA-vtt», n. Kay fan* of W- 
•Irnl rpirilt. t. 1. >«. 

Arcbitnb*, n. [Ob. form of ar> 
^i/iffiv.) Artk. llir lowrat di- 
vUloB of the eniablaiure, coaaiat-^ 
ln{ of Ihie main beam that reut 
Ininedialclf upon Ibe abacua on 
tbe <BpU*l of a colnBit ; the cpl- 
«ylc. 3. 3. 148, 

AawiiAtique, n. [Fonn of «>■»• 
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matit.] A wblUucc or plan I 
cmittinj* a *p'<^y (kIm ; ■ fnsmit 
drue . 1 tgiirr. J. 2. 119- 

JkZTM-olOtbss, n. [AiiM, naur 
of a town in ArtoU, famed for 
iu uanufKrluiF of Ibe fabrk.] A 
buigiaK icrera of ■ ilch Upeitry 
fabric formerly placed around Ibe 
Skill of hoiuehold apaitOMllU- 
D. 36. 

AlTMt. I'. Lajr bold upon, teat. 
Oil. rxf, u _fig. 4. 4. ajo. 

Alt, ». Skilful, crafty, or artilidal 

conduct, r. t. tj. 

». -f.S'ftt. Skill In applying Ibe 

principle* of a ipeclal icknce; 

leehnlcal or profeuional ^111. £fi. 

I. 11, 

3. A ooocieiF embodiment of tech< 

njcal ot profeuiotul ikUl ; a work 

«f art Ef. t. iQ. 
AMf at/p, and eei^'. Like. I>, at, 

A. S. 

i, t^'nrpoM: tbal. a. 1, 41. 

3. fKeiull : IbaL 1. 6. t6 ; 1. 6. 
61 ; Odt 49, s6. 

4. tA« »■ 4- 4. "37. 

J. With diA'i. and orfi-. pbnisc* : 

ai rum', ai fo-iAir, et*. where as 

faai reilrietire force. Mr. «xc. 

JM. A. 64> 

6. Phr. or win ,' Ukr one who. 

Art^. 3. I. 6». 
Aaik) V. To need, require, i AriM. 

Ef. I. i4, 1. 6. 16. 
AHUt) t'. To be preuni lo lake 

oAidal jiart is the prucc«dln|;t. 

3. 2, SI) luce note). 
AMistant, 1. t^°^ *bo uku 

pail In an auembly, Uiually in 

//. Obi. 3. 1. 77- 
Aavur'd, ^/. a. Sdf-pouciHd. 

1, I. So. 
Amut*, t. To declare tolemnly 

to, aaiert catDcitly to. 3. 5. 99. 

1. To inauTC. 1. 5. 99. 

3. \rfjltx. To render lecure (fkom 

attack or danKec). 4. 4. 13$. 
At, pr'p. Deaolinc iotlrumentalily : 

with. 1. ;. III. 
Andittt, M. [Form of afJii.l An 

ciuninatioD of McounCi prcvioui 




to Ihe ptTMxlicnl tritlement. t. 

J, 17. 
Authorla'd, ffl. a. Approved, 

Crncrally countenanced. I. J. 80. 
Away, adt: Gone. vaDlahcd. (Now 

chielly dial. yHD.) 1, 6. 143. 
Aws, 1. Power to inaplre fear or 

tevereocc ; orerawtng InHuencc 

Ar€k. Odt S3. 

Back, V. To mount, ride oo (a 

hurgej. I. 3, 71, 
B«All, I'. [Konn of ba//U.] fl'o 

aubjecl to public contrmpt. 4. 4. 

178. 
B&ldar dash, 1. f A jumbled mii* 

ture of liquor*, e. g. of mlUi and 

beer, beer and wine, brandy and 

mineral walen, I. ]. 15. 
Bale, ". "{"Tbe lel of dice for any 

ipecial (Fame, utualty Mute. I. 3. 

n- 

BaOn A Isiniliu uatl«ning of 

Bamahy. 4. I. 1. 4, I, 14, 
BaCDB, n. A baaln. 4. 3. 99. 
IIBaattt, imt. [a. IL (alio Sp.) far/a 

enough.) Enoogh I No more I 

No m llert a. 5. 110. 
Bat., A ahoit fotm for Barthotomne. 

rtri. J6. 
Bating, rU. n. UeMcning, abal«- 

menl j. t. 19S. 
Baad, «. (Kortn of b«vd.\ la 

general aeaie, a go- between, paa- 

dai. t. 3. ti6. 
Baudy, a. [Form of tovi/>.] ah- 

ml. fnast^t. : Lewd language, ob> 

ici^nlly. I. 3. Ill, 
Bad-Um, 1. (Form of Bt^lam.] 

f An inmaie of Ilctblehem lloai^tal, 

LoncJon. or one fit for nich a place, 

a niiidmaa. A. 167. 
BagOttao. fifil. a. tGolten (wilb 

riijlil, liue. etc, ptefiard} O61. 4. 

J SS- 
I |B«1U, U offt-. PrelUly.nlccly.fine- 

ly. t.i-y- 

BaUr, V. fTo balse out, to b« 
corpulent. 5. 1. 16. 

Bant, fipi. a. -(-Delanained, incli- 
ned, Ml. 1, 5. Ji. 

Bailda, mh'. Fuithermorr. (Now 
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oaaall* tiHOMd bv bttidn.) 4. 
3.86 

Bin, Oti. And aial. torn of 6rm, 
i. *. itt. 

Blank, 0. fWliile. 1. ;. S<- 

BiKukett, V. To toM in • bluhct 
iu A tough puniihniciil.) 4. }. 8S. 

BlBS«t '- ft/f- I'o deicril)c 
h«ra)ili»11)r, to bluon. ■. 6. Jl, 

Blasoo, ". A ib-tcriplioD or rrcoKl 
of viy kind ; tip. & ireord i>f 
virtun uid ncctlrncin. I, ), 46. 

Block, fl. A piece of wood Of 
ulhi-i lubaUncc on which lomc- 
ihiitg it moulded, oluipcd, or 
bihloncd ; uiusUI]' tbc mould of 
• hat. but lucd fig. of other 
thlnf;!. Odf 38. 

Xlood-abAkcn, ■>. Pftln«d. Odt^^. 
Blow, V. To dcpoiil r^tf id or 

on (• place) : to lill with cjs*. 

3, I. io». 
fBodc*, n. A ncuim nied In 

KlUng oUa, etc. ; app. about half 

a peck. t. 5. ji. 
Bodf, H. A huiQvi belojc of either 

tc>, *n Individuul ; iMartl* cqul- 

•alcal to tbc current ' pcraon *. 

Ihal. or icAi. 4. 4. 389. 
Bolt, I'. Hunt out, 'icare up.' y 

1. 36. i S. 8j- 

[[BoaA-Bot«,n. '\a.\i.l>ut>na n^a 
" A> wt uy goud ilulfe, thai ii a 
good wholctomc plum • checked 
wench " (Florio), f, buona Eood 
rata tobe, drcu tlulT, ^rv.\ A 
wench : " a ibowy waatoa." J.' 
NRD. 3. *. J74; 4. 3- *»■ 

BoBny, a. Ploulng to the ilEbt, 
comely. 3. J. 173. 

Bonny- ol*bb»e, 1. [Form laA'KD. 
la ^ofn^'t'Ai^r/', a. Iriih baritnf 
Dllk. cAiAa Ihkll <0'Rnlty).] Milk 
naturally dolled or coagulated on 
louring. I. I. 15. 

Bottla, «. A bundle at hay ot 
ilmw : DOW MRiewbu local in 
utr. I. 5. 31. 

Bouitc«r, 1. One who lalki big 
01 iwofgert. 3. i. 174. 

'Boue, aJv, and prrf. Above, be- 
yond. ' In modern Eagliah 'bovt. 




Iwvc b an iiii ■■hiwil ihoneifac 

of otnw In ytnt.' .VED. 

Brsynt-dUU, n. A erouvc «( 

tbc luscy. t. I. 6. 
y'»"J'*', ■'. To perch oo s braacL 
\ S'otKrJUst, J. I. 4 1 . 

Baaoh'd, /^£ ir. f AdocMd «tib 
a figwed pallera in eibfoWiiy. 
gilding, chaiMg, etc. 5. 1. 17. 

BnuM, «. A genwn) cpitbef oT ad- 
mirailon ot ptaiar. Artk. t. 3. 71. 
z. KlDcly dteMcd ; showy ; band- 
tosM. (' Rare In 1 8lb c. : in t9lb 
c apparently a Itlrrary rcTtva] ot 
adopted from dialed apMcfa.' 
NED.\ 3. t. 34. 

BntMly, <uh'. WorthUy, wdL 
ChieAy litai. 4. y ^t. 

BntttM7, D. Pinery, •howUkSM. t. 
6. loj; 4. 4. 3»». 

Br*WB«, n. The Buatde or flab 
nt aalmali ai Tood. 3. 1. 156. 

Bt«ak, v. intrant. To break pr^ 
iniu, faith. (Utnilly fraiu. ia lUt 
)cnK. with oh]. pranaUr, faitb, cte^ 
J. a. S. 

1. intrani. (far r^jr.) To be* 
come bankrupt, lo * fait * (coa- 
raerciallf). Now loa oanaL 
3. Irani. To break a feat 1 Ut 

uttn, crack a joke. 4. 4. 17J, 
Bred, />//. a. educated. tralBcd 

A.y 
Brvad, f. Pbr. «• Armf m/,- to 

bnng up. rear, educate. Artk. 

or i>d'. I. S, 38. 
Brsadlng, f£/. M. Ilfingins "P ' 

fiiiiiTily la the KBie of edia> 

catltiu.' I. 6. 139. 
fBrida-bewIn, n. A cup of wfieti 

iDgtcdieaU prepared at niflit far 

the ' biidc-couple.' Alao called 

bridf-tTf. A. 161. 
fBride-otip, ». Sain« aa iridf 

hrlfl. S. 4. t<t. 

Bridagroma, n, Ob*, fartn of 

hriJrgreom. A. 165. 
Briasa, «. (OAi. lorm of Arwi#,] 

A eid-tly. S, 3. 4. 
Bring, i\ fTo tooToy. cncon, me- 

compaoy (a pcrton oa hii way), 

Ois. «tc. JML 5. a. 44. 
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I, "^Camb. with nrfi',, tring «»'•. 
To Ckuw to idTtncc oi tftkc kC- 
lioa. s a. 44; S. S- J. 

Brok*-wtsg'd, a. /i>. Buikrupt. 
^- 1. 6. 

Btilljr, n. 'f ' A t«tm of endctimcDt 
and fluniliuilj', orii- applied to 
either »ei ; iweclheart, duling. 
Later applied lo iDcn only. Jm- 
pljrioK fricadlf >dmirs(JOD : cood 
Irieod, line frllow, " i-tlluit ". 
Onen prefUed m ■ >url of title 
lo die Dune or desi|>n>tion of the 
potOD addreucd, lu in Shjilu,, 
"bulljr Dottom," " Uullx dortor." 
Oil. tie artk: .VED. 1. 5. 76. 

Bttab, n. A branch of ivj uied ai 
viDtDcr'i li^ r hence the tiga- 
board of a larem. 1. 3. 18. 

Btulneaa, n. Main aclion; plot- 
drvflojimcnt. j1. 9]. 

Btlir^, d. [n ■ bad iraM : prying, 
meddleMme. j. 6, JJ. 

B7, ". Phr. pn rt* 6y, a* a mailer 
of Mcondary or tubiidiaiy Im- 
poruocc, Incidcnullj. OAi. or 
UK*. A. 47. 

». Phr. OB rt* fty,- To one lide, 
aside. I. 3. > SN. ; 1. 6. 161. 

By au&d by, oA-. ^r. ai once. 

■Iiaichtwajr, 4. I. 4. 

Oftbinvtt 1- Phr. tahinrt (Ouitcit; 

Vtit eadirt aptiellalion of the t>odr 

now atylFd tht tabinrf. 1. 6, C4. 
Call, t'. I^r. (alt oit ! To requite, 

demand. 4. 3. 87. 
Cant, >'. Slang and ^lia/. To ipcak, 

[ilk, I. J. 43. 

Oftntar, i. One wbo oaes ibe 
' cant ' of Ihievet or besEnra ; 
hcn<«, a beggar o( vagabond. 
Ar.-y s. s. 9;. 

Canting, />/»/. a. Of the natur* of 
ca brluiiKing to the dialect of 
vacabundi. I. 5. j8. 

0»p a pl». \Of. tap a pit head 
10 foot, Hod. F. dr piej en ^a/.] 
KroiD lieid to fool. 2. 5. 46, 

Oapttrison, n. The dress and or- 
nuicnU of men and voraeai 
equipment, owtfil. 5. I. 6. 




Cap of maint«nano«, fir. A cap 
Ixirar ai one of Ihr io»)[nia of 
olAcc brbie tiie »overei|tn of Eng- 
land at ilic coronation, and before 
mayoni of (ome ciclei. 
3. /At. a cap borne aa a eharee, 
or in place of a wmlb, 10 cap 
0/ dignity, estate, honor, tUle. 
). S- 4S 

Captiu*il,//Aa. Captured. Arctt. 
t. 1. Jo. 

Oulln, <i. [A form of torlint, «t 
tarling (Northern ME. Ittrting\\ 
A ■rooian, tap. an old one ; often 
implyiDK coolrmpl or disparage* 
ment. j. 5. 16. 

Oftipet, n. A thicli fabric, com- 
monly of wool, used to cover 
tables, beds, etc. \ a Uble-doth. 
'1,6. 10. 

Oaanock, *. A long frock or tunic 
worn by Anglican clergymen (mb 
note). 5. I. 17. 

Oatoh, n. Mutk, ' Originally a 
thoil composition for j or more 
Toicci which slog the same mel- 
ody, the iccond ainger beginning 
the fim line u Ihe 6rit goci on 
lo the second line, and to with 
each successive singer ; a round. 
"The catch" was for each luc- 
eeedinc tinger lo lake up or catch 
hi) part III time. (Grove.) * NSD, 

tOaUM, iiH). f Ofti. eie. 4atL An 
elliptic UK of the noun for bf- 
tniiir.] Because. 3. 1. 15 ; 4.4.204. 

Caution, n. Goanolce, ptedge. 
\i. 6. 176. 

Oelebrate, c To perform publicly 
in due form (any ceremooy), A. 
114. 

Oanaur*, r. Spft. Hoaiile tt4ti* 
citm ; blaming ; exprcttlon of con- 
demnatloa (the usual sense). 3. 
I. SI. 
■^2. A condemnatory judgment. 

4- 3- 9S- 

t3- gf"- Judgment, opinion cap. 
eipresied otHoiaa ; criticiim. Qbt. 
or arth, Oi* heading. 
Oeacun, v. To express judgment 
or criticiim. Title-page. 



^H Mf Th^ fhm Imm ^^^^^^^| 


^^^1 t'- '^o ■arteaee. A tjt. 


tav %m mtr a Ac fam o^^l 


^^H OntMT, ll>«Ml Afabrtpwp«- 


OTfa: nadr ca^ ' Eai ■ ■ Bill J 


^^H Hn Mk iW kad. tnik. nd 


COi^MBB ia lb* An^BHab aad ia ^^H 


^^H «» of > ^B. ioiMd to A« bod^ 


Ab taaci of the ITth e.; bb« ^H 


^^^1 asd kfi of • teoc^ «. X. tot ; 


EMbn ila^T or nifar.' NED. ^H 


^^H 


3. ti). ^H 


^^^H ffhallf . V. Ta wtw ap ia cbalk 


CfaMk. r. rr« AaeUe. ta b«h ^1 


^^^H (i fff««< op. «f driaki KiTcd). 


*»«»*T- '; ?• 03- , J 


^H s. 


CVBUM^ #■ filraaf^- ntfrct, Ivs ^^^1 


^^^K OhanlMclaim, a. -fAa anadHl 


caafteck 3. a. lel. ^H 


^^^V a> aa ias, ia cbarff o4'lkr bed- 


Ola. A Aoel fiiiw Cm CJinriw or ^H 


^^B ihMben. ^ I. 1I5; 5. 3. 1. 


Ohr/f. I. S- >t ; i^ «. >. ^H 


^^H OlMafcanBaid. -. fA Udr*! 


CMUtr, -L ■Ki'ii'^ir : ci*» ^1 


^^H nu^d^ ^. sj; t.5.lt; 4- 4. 3>4- 




^^^H Ohar*cMri>i- AcatelMieor nac* 


5- »9- ^J 


^^H kal dfB ar caUcm. }. 1. 4*^ 


Oantt a. [a. or. cItMi, ia »ni ^H 


^^H 1. A dialbcliTC Bufc, crUeaoc, 


<i«nf (Mod. F. dalntX tnaa dw ^H 


^^^H u [okra. ]. a. 


«, daint, diB. of dair, den, 1 


^^^H fThaTYHi1wiiii| K. DcMTipliaa of 


liibL bnc^*] A aamc ottfiaallr J 




gfica (Ite F. vai tlairri) to wiaa ^H 


^^^1 JWiu «/ <Ar /Ury. 


of rdbiaMh or Hfbt red coto, ■■ ^H 






^^^H than, ik^ir. hax BMI (0«« OM, 


and * wUlc viar ' ; Ibc ftwlratl 


^^H thaacfc tto prnnandartna tadleaWj 


easacd ahont 1600. ud U wm 


^^H by Ifca b Min franaMf AXA 




^^V 


{caenUjF, la wbidi waae kt M Mil, 


^^^H Cbarga, K. /ff. Any dnrlct ' ehai- 


ot «ia reccDllj, Ao/. Now ap- 


^^^H gcd ' or bocBf opoQ aa cacoubcMi ; 


plied lo (be ivd wtaea InpoRcd 


^^H a li«ari«|. 




^^^L 1. A pmon or tbjoc placed ia 


with Beaiearlo. or Mate tUl^bodted ^^ 


^^^H one'* nn. 4. 4- 344 qvJtoka o« 


French viae^ I. i. ii. ^^| 


^^^^1 then B(uua|t. 


OUp-t, //.t |Fot tlrprd. r'^\ VI 


^^^1 3. tnn. (0 ir «( Mr ckargt .• lo 


Called, auncd. ' tn thii aeaie, ^ 


^^^H bear the npisK at com. H. b. 


Ibe /a. /^■Ir. ru febiocd in aie ^^k 


^^^H Charg«i t>. To cowtmin4, otdn. 


down Ihrangb the WL period, «a* Bfl 


^^1 147- 


ereatlf aSteted in Ibth c aad b ^H 


^^^B Cbaai, n. Chh/. A Ihlnf Holea. 


■till a fteqnmi liierai^ archaianL' ^^| 


^^^H Plif. Iruiidhmg iheal, a Coach. 


A'e£>. £>. 1. ^H 


^^H 3- 

^^^H \x. The action of <h(«tjaf o( 


tOloako-bag, ". A bae la whacb ^H 


to ciiiy B cloak at oUbet doibec; ^^| 


^^^H dtfraadiag; dMeptioo, fraud. 


a portmuituu, laliie. 3. t. 48. ^^ 


^^H 3- 


-^Oofteli-Ieau«a. m. ^ Foldinc 


^^^H fOhafttW, a- A diaboani gamralvT, 


btiadi of a oa*cb window. 3. 3. 4. 


^^^^1 I iliupCT. Ob. ar anh. Prrt, 


00«t«, a. f/frr. A CoU of anM. 


^^^1 3. 1S4 


1. 6. 3». 


^^^H Cbftoae-mite, n. Tlie mlnulc ai- 


CocfttriM, ■>. A luotc weanaa; a 


^^^H Birlmid whith iararti old diccac 


ciUueu. ' Orij^ally, a bfaulouj ^^ 


^^H 


mooittr reputed to be bawfaid bjr ^^| 


^^^K CUme, V. T« have the ring of, 


a (crpcDt fiom a oock't cgitt • ' ' ^^| 


^^^^1 la louDil lilic (nifth. etc.). ' Jou- 


and lUppcurd to birr Ibe power ^^| 


^^^H aoa*! coinage, a. i. 70 ; 1. J. 1 13. 


of kiUiag b)r > gUncc d it* efc : ^^| 


^^^H Ohlnk, n. A humoroiu colliH|uial 


a buUiik.' CA t. 5. 48. ^H 
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Cock-bnua'd, a. PoolUh and llehl- 
beiultd, lillf. A. 2%; 1,5.66. 

tOod-pieoe, h. A bogged appcn- 
(kgc la the front of [he close fil- 
ling hoic or breecha worn bjr 
taea from tbc i$lb~i7lh t. : oftm 
coDspicuoiu aind omamcnlcil. The 
(od-fim foinl, the Islr with which 
the <. [1, <ru fulcnril. J. 4. 36. 

Oo-bslrv, H. A jolnl hrir ; uld u( 
■ wuiDuQ : a cohcireu. 5. j. 70. 

Colloquy, H. CoQvcnMioD, dialo- 
gue. ,*. 97. 

Colour, *'. To put on, w«m > 
color. 3. 4. 11. 

Oema, V. -f-Phi. fa roBW A>.- Ta 
tubmil, ykld, givr in. 4. 4. 305. 

CoOMly, If. Of thioit* : fiir, b<>u- 
liful, 'nice', ArJl, 3. I. Q». 

CoBMly, oirfl'. Asrecabty, nlceljr, 
2. y 4J. 

Conualasion, >>. Aiuhoritr con- 
kried bj wamaU Odt 8 (k« 
note). 

Oommons, n. fit. Duly fan. t. 
t. 17. 

Oommtmity, n. Social inteicotirae, 
rellowihip. Kar*. 5. 4- 9- 

Oonoody, Ob$. form of <9mr^. 

TtUcfafr: A. 36, 

OomplMt, <i. [Oki. ip. of «■(- 

pletr.] iH pertona : Fulty equip- 
ped or endowed ; perfect, cod- 
ismmale, acconpUibed. i Oit. 01 
«reM. I'm. 9. 

Oomptomont, n. ■(Obimance of 
ceremon)' in locial relationi ; for- 
mal ciiilily, palileneu, or courteiy. 
I. 6, 30. 

Oomplema&t, v. fTo eichuige 

(oimul ruuttrxle*. 1.6. II. 
Complvzion, «. \' In tbe pbyil- 
nlffgy nod nalaril philoaopby of 
the middle igrs : The (ombioallao 
of luppDoed qualities (cold or hot, 
and moitt or dry) in ■ certain 
proportion, dttennioing the nature 
of the bodjr, plant, etc. ; Ibc com- 
bioallua of lli« four "humoun" 
«f the body In a ecrtaia proportion, 
or the bodily habit attributed to 
■Doh comblnallon : " leroperatnenL" 



Obi. cat. Mat: NED. *. 4. 

«3- 

^3. Alio uicd Bi etjulvalenl 10 

iumor. I, I. 10, 
Oomposa, t-. iitlr. To muke peace ; 

to adjuit inatl«n. ? Obi. 4. 4. 87. 
Ctmeeipt, n. [Obi. ipclliDg of 

fitncfit,] -f-A dainty, a fancy Irifle 

for the (able, kicbhawi. 5, 4. 19. 
CoBOSiu'd, ///. a. Admitted into 

ibr mind, thought of, with irtn- 

puraty tlalet an loriaw, joy. Obi. 

or arii, A. il. 
Oonooiue, r. To think of. Imagine. 

1. 1. 31. 
Oonoluaion, n. f An eipcritnent 

<Uu. exc. aa In fe try (wnrAunnw, 

t. 1. 3B. 
COBCOct, r. fTn digest in the 

iiiiikI. ruminate on, think atei. 

ttol- SJ. 
OoDdiUon. n. Charaetei, moral 

nature, dUpultlon. 1. 6. 4;. 
Conduct, H. Tbe leading or com- 

nuoding of an army \ kadcnhip, 

command. (Now aonewlial ran.) 

44- »I3- 
Con£d«noo. n. In a bad una«I 

ABorancr baaed 00 inrafTideat or 

improper ground* ; preauniplioD, 

impudence. D. ti. 
Ooandont, a. In a bad acnae: 

Over-bold, pre«umptloui, la»pud> 

coL Obiolruntt. 4. 4. 96. 
Oomfront. f. To Cace. A Icm 

Died in court! of lav. j. 1. 8D> 

OonaciancA, n. E(]uily, con ittf 

lioDineia. 4. 4. 99. 

GoanidotKbto, a. fThal nay be 
considered 1 capable of being con- 
tidertd. ^1. rvrr. 4. 4. 5K, 

C0IU<iIBpiUo&, ". A wattlnc dia- 
caie. No* qntdltc, a« now. PrvL 
*4- 

Oontwtt, «. £//i/r. ai an CI* 
clamatioa : = I am coolcnl : »/• 
greed 1 all right ! Obi. etc, a* 
it continuea to be the foreial ex- 
preauon of aaatnt in the Hooaa 
of Lordi. 3. 6. 5S. 

Cony, a. A rabUI : fonncrly Ihs 
proper and ocdinary name, but 



^--- 



SIO 




Tie Ntm Inm 



(fee dcMftm^ M 
ran. i. 6. 65. 
m. -. A 1—wofki^A. TV 
Eh<M cU =: 4S Ik Vem otij 
int.. At Eagtiih mnmm bci>c 
ofaaotMc I. I, ifr. 

fKaphM*, r. Ott. {i mancr^d.) 
[1. itnf/L^U-U.] trv<ti. J To t>J 

Twr+f*'* upoa. 2. 3. tB. 
>T|"*'*. "• '/"• A mfhinc or 

nlr •oMdoMt applM to >I1 «<'- 
fendoe vnpoos, but chiHIjr avd 
BOW nclBBKljr, to iboM oj UlfC 
lite kAd li>*bi( BXtiwiM ; c f . 
• baturiag ra^ CMifiiH. etc 
». J. in. 

fl. A toauinaet, ah ■ppltoo f , 
■Miui. 4- 4- >}■' 

BnfnMMi r. To bvf np ft vhole 
Mock for the pwpoar of ttfrctinff 

1, trout/, and ^. To keep a- 

llaibl pownnoD oC Rudolph 1 1. 

IhWdni »■ {Aa ftltmuun fona 

ariarwrr.] rrsni. To uk aboaL 

WLih limplc ^j, Do« len aaoaL 

I, ii. I{. 
XaUrUin*, *. fTo cl*« rcecpdM 

<i , rrfclx (■ ptrtoa}. -i. 8i ; 

» 6. IS9, 
■ffcllitan. «- loipticd by a iA> 

dvelliof |[tM]. Adunole 3. 
XbUm, v. praiu. To altract 

pbyilrallr- ■■ 3< 14O- 
iBtrMt, V. fTo Utal, deal vith. 

act lowarda 06i. ne. «rvA. if. 

IJ5. 
■BUfi r, yTo (T«dct. ff*' rclac- 

Unllr. brgradc*. I.tf.42i MrM. 
|^plt««la, a. 'That part of a 

fi\ty wlirf< thr plot IbkkcM * 

(Ll<ld«ll ami SMtl). A. 91. 
Irs, m/p. [Mf. (otoi of nvr.] Al 

aar doir. 1. j. 66. 

BnMAg A i Fonn of rrroHl, which 
ti ta Uun coafuMd with amii/.| 
fGood for DOthin;. 2. I. 6. 

Smr, w. tM'i'^P- toltfonuac 4. 
4. lU. 
t<. ' HlKarriac« (of pUn*, lateo- 

lioW). J. 5. ItOL 



artk. 4. 4. 3S4, 
. To 

fcclMs tolbededain^ 

iari«C (kc pragrcjw «r 

*- »*6. 

KKi>eet.t- t*Mr. WriL $. 
■xtnct, a. ^tarmoiam. t. 
•L tAa 

•a or 

». S- "7 



at,. 









VMM, «. ffw. r> 

to ka*c rAe 
1.4S. 

FmA, -. fTk 

fonaiaf. J. t. ijj. 

F«o-tatam. Sm 

FkU, r. frrmi. wiili dtMbk •*). 
or coart. */.* Ta dHappa^M ■( 
(woMkiac do* or tiptUa O. .A 

*s. 

ntai^ «■ Ok*. iBM «r >v*. 

3. I. 109; 4.4. I4S. 
run*, •*■ Gladir, vtak pIcMWt. 

a»i. or orvil. I. 2, t. 
VklN^a. Ccailc, eo«rtaD«H, fjIML 

t. 6. 40- 

fi. Dccinbl«, ittrinTi^iriw (• 
6. 9j. 
TalM, oA-. Wnaftr. lapnptdf. 

Ob. or artA. 4. 4. 43. 
mailr, ■. tTbc aoTsMi ef a 

bouK or fatablbfaBcni ; tbe boair- 

hold. I. J. 4 J. 
FUUOB, ■■ With nfcrcBcc » 

attlrr: a pailkalat 'eat' w ^^ 

4- 3- *S- 

Fft«hian«r, «. Tailor, ooaiaas. 

4- 3- 33- 
VWlow, <•. t^atd aa a tUk af 

addnw like ' frirad ' ov * iiij^fc 

bar'. 3. I. IIS. 
Fe(h«r, •>. [k'om of /«a«hrr.| 

Ufrd dcroc*tiT«lT : A Mobodr; a 

BTTC BotUaK. 1. 5. 40. 
Tiuar, 1. Ml- fona «tjSbrr. (. 

1.48- 
FUbaU, a. tUadcftladl^ Made 

of daaacL Ok. eae. to ^ 

3.9*. 
FUp, «. 
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^I>«tTM)t, f. [ad. L. •filrffta-rf to 
icfusi-,] To dnw buck from, n- 
fuic. i. 6. 106. 

Dictamen. > Oki, Ukutc, pro- 

nouncciurnL j. t. 53 ; 4. 4. So. 

llDimeomm, w. [Med. L. Jimem- 
iiH mnuaTcd quantity. mcMuie, 
sb. use of pp. of dimfliri to 
mruurr oui.] A mFHsurcd porlioD, 
a Gi«d allowance - =^ Dimfst. 
3. I. 71- 

Sfft) n. Unclean maltrr : ■ lerm 
abusively applied to pcnons. 4. 

'■ 73. 
Diach&rg«, v. fTo pay oi aetUc 

fiii, 1. i- 12. 
DU-CountCM'd. [JVontr-vd. for 

a play on i/jiiflonfi-naiKo/.] De- 

ptived of the itate of bcias a 

coumeu. 4. 3, 6t. 
DiMOuer, t'. To reveal, ibow, 

Niiw 1JH1-. .4, 83, 
Siscoumry, n. I f Invuti^ation, tc- 

connoitrin);. Frrt. at. 
DlaiUD*, n. iKonn of di^mtf. 

Qiieily Sc. arfk.] Th« Ar»l meaJ 
of the day ; breakfast. 3. t. 197. 

IH»-Iiady, i'. MiiKr-»J. To de- 
[•live of the external* which go 
to milie up a lady. 4. 3. 6I. 

INcUke, 1'. iTo ihow or exprcn 
BVmion lo. />. 30, 

ZMaQuiaition, ». DcliErot atorch, 
tjlrtk. S- S- ""■ 

UMMBbl*. f. flrans. To hide 
or conceal by di«)rulse, t. 4. 5. 

I>iual,a. Oftj. form of At//. 3.1.163, 

||X>ud, Lat. / Aaif laiJ. ' The 
nmal cxptaaion when the advo- 
cate bad 6niibcd bit bar<ui£ue.' 
Wbal. 3. 2. 101 (kc Dote). 

Do«, r. [Spclline of do.] To prr- 
form deedi : lo own oocKlf. a. 
6. 131. 

1. To aniwcT (the parpoM) ; lo 
be &tilnf «r •ppr«priUe. j. a. 1. 

||Somi&ua, R. ' In Lai. phnsr ; 

Aimntii /iKletuiH, ued for one 

who control* evcrytbini;,' MED. 

2. 5. 44. 

■(■Dor, i>. }T« bun or bun like 
•A iiucct a. 6. 87 (kc noli). 



I>onBOU*e, n ' A small rodm 
uf a fitnily inlcnncdiali; bclwcen 
Ihi^ nc^uiiirti and tbr mice ; np. 
the Hiillali irpccira Sfjntxtu irvrl- 
lanariHi, Doled for iUhlbRrnatioD.* 
X/iO. t. 6. 90. 

Doublet, n- A clote.riiUnc body- 
gaimcnl, wilh ox without »!ccvo. 
woro by men from the 14th lo 
the iSth centuriea, Obs.txc.Uiit, 
1. S. 50; S- 4- 43- 

]>OUbt, V. To anlidpalc witb op- 
prehenniun : fear. 1. I, SO. 

Dozsy, n. A prottltute ; a lerm 
arlglaally applied to Ibc snmat- 
ricd mliitre** u( a beei;ar or io|[ue. 
A. 139. 

Drkffb, n. [Form of draf.] Re- 
fuse, twill. Ode tB. 

Drawer, n. A woiier ; ' One who 
diawt liquor for customer* ; a 
li(iil(r at a tavern.' MED. 

Dtmmt, n. Ooe wlio prcpurt*. 
or woilia over tomcthioc, Prnl. la. 
X, A table or wide ilicif on which 
thin)** are prepared for cooUng. 
3. (.. So. 

SutdivsM, H. Obt. ipelllng of 

Jltckril. 4. I. 19. 



BaitliJ, a. fHaving Ibc propertSa 
of (he ' element ' earth, aa dll- 
linpiihed from thoae of file, tit, 
or water; heavy, crow. t.i. 33. 

XaaUr, aJt: Keadily. 1. 6. 6. 

B£Bcl«nt| ••- t' " ''''"^ cauie which 
makea ellecU to be what they 
are." (J.) Ois. but lo the 17th c. 
very commoti.' MED. 4. 4. 89. 

l^icgiaua, n. Diitinguiihed, emin- 
ent, excellent, renowned. Obs. 
(exc. in humocouily pedantic uie). 
3. G. ijS. 

KithWi «■ aiiol. aa fnm, -. E««h. 
1.6. ti8. 

Bogttaey, n. is EUgatue, In tOKtr. 
tcusr. 3. I. 51. 

El«gant> <>. Correct and delicate 
of wile. Now only in the phr, 
tkgant ichotar. 3. I. 11. 

tSlanohise, v. To malit iu« of 





asm,-. ah.faf»«ffA >o^ 



I. tj. 
Ball, r. t^f. To «^ Umf. tep. 

3. ■- no. 
Eaod, •(. fPW. «/ «r A«^- M 

WIT oat. Awl It. 

propriatdr, apt];. 4. 4. 190, 
HWbilaf«l^ n. Ooe KSI 

to pafvrj Mgioti $ot u uagr, 
* Mjml Bain, rU. Uui. awl «n4L 
I. 3. 14*. 



I. a- 9. 

•^. Km cMOr. viUi 
'OtL eke ■> ia bafdy. 

^T JM. an firite, MMMlr, ftM 

ncn>dw4 ui twlr Mt.' AS/>. 
s I 4 

•* ewtMllaa. 

^ the wi^ 
1. 5. 1(9. 

•< ■ *ar. Mr. m the ap- 
■re &m dnrl- 
r.V- «* ■ Ban airwiT: 



rM««r4qpee. 3.6.30;. 

r^/i. rofcia-. 

Anh 4a^ httm, etcj "ncBh 
MB i> fH^ Mod. e^.. in 
k il ^mm la be * n « i J»d u 

ia Ike tTih c. 

- . - •«■.■ .VX/J: 

I. ■■ II. a*4 

Aa oM aMT 
fc( Ac kerb r«f; raM j i'»— «*ai. 
N*" Wa. •■ *■£ J. 1. 4j. 

/— 1 1 . 4. 2. 43. 
Htl, *. -fwWr. T« 

>KI HHsd aL. A«£ ■}. 

s. »«■*. Te twWe M ■ aloair. 

3.1.311. 

J. tramt, ff. Ke•«l^ aaaM. 
SiU, T. To hep «p, ooMkMT. 

rOlc. 3. 3. 15S. 

MM, «*. or |)k7*»l actloM ; 

To tbe fniat a* Haffc -hrJ ■■ ; ; 

Id tti ahiniatr poirifiaa, or «« br 

u il vill fo. 3. i. 339. 
Homaly, «fr. ?laUr, wWfcw w t 
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Hoa«*t, a. ('hoitc, lirlnoiu. Arek. 
I. 5- 54- 

HoneM^. >t. fHonot itaJncd by 
action oi cooducl ; rcpuUliun, 
nrdit, koihJ nMoc. l, t. ll> 
+1. KormTljr id a wide Riniiial 
tmiir, Incluilinj: *.\\ kind* uf tnoril 
rifrllmcc worth ji of honor. 4. 

4. 4^^ 4- 4- 95; 4. 4. IIJ- 

Hood, H. ' Trench hood, a (bnn 
of haod worn by vntn^n in thr 
r6th and 17th ccntuiiu, having 
tht front band dcpmird orti tbr 
foTfhcod, and raised in foldi or 
loopi over Ihc Inopln.' NED. 
a. 1. «i. 

HOM, ■>. fSomrtinira in article 
of riolhbnj; fnr thr Ice* and loint ; 
ci|i. ill jihrur Jatthlel and Aiuc u 
the typical male iippucl. :. 5.50. 

HoBpitall, ». ' A charltobk ia- 
slilulion for llic cdoCBlion and 
miinlcnancr of ihc young. Now 
onljr in Se. legal uic and in name* 
of aoclml inililutioni luch u 
Chrisl'i HoipitiJ, London, and 
Hcriol'-i Hotpilal, Kilinbuixh.' 
,V£/J. 4- a- 9. 

Hoti •>■ Kxciled with paatloaalr 
d«ifc, 5. 4. 4j, 

How«r, 1. \Obi. fonn of AdHr. 
/"/. wilh (flpilal II = L. //.>«», 
Gt. iifai.] Female diviaiti«i lUp- 
poipd to prnidr ovct the change* 
of the seasons. 1. 6. 140. 

HiiftHfiy, fifi/.a. Bluitcring, boast- 
'"ig, 4. 3. 6y 

Hum, 1. An inurliculatr roe^ 
murmur ultrred with cloird lipt 
tn a pause of ipcakliig, from bet- 
Italion, rmhairnunicnl or affec- 
tation. J. I. 189. 

Htuacrous, a. (Spellins of Aunor. 
I'm.) Sub)<cl to. influenced by. 
or dependent on humor or mood ; 
fanciful, whimticol. 1. 1. 3:. 

S^drasioki a. tHatlng an Id- 
MUhUe ibLrtI like a dtopiiMl 
penoa ; bcnce Jljf. I. C. jj. 



I. [Dill, farm tJ ay*.] Indicutae 
■MWil Id a prcrloiu itAtem«iU and 



preliminary to a furlbcr or mote 
lorcible one. a. 1. 8, atid fiaai'm. 
I', I. A weakened form of In, firtfi. 
Iicfore a com. Now dro/. or artk. 
I. 3. 140. and fiOitim. 

nUberall, ". Piur, in«aii, lordid. 
s. I. 37. 

Imp«rtin«Bt, 4. Scduloni, a*cr> 
icalom. J. I. 35- 

Implement, n. Applied to a per- 
lOfl . Cf. tool, v#Bel. J. I. {. 

Imployment, •>. [Ofir. form of 
emftnynml.] A special rmnd 
or commilnon. 5. 1. jd. Km- 
ph'imml I. 6. 17. 

Itnpot«nUy, adn. fUngavcrnably. 
uiiretittiunedly. I. 6. 101. 

In, P'fp. In time icnic - = al. 
A. tj. 

In Uid in. ' A ebidc played by 
two or three pertant. wilh four 
dice : it was the niual diversion 
at ordinaries, and places of the 
like resort' Whal. Pfrt. 76: 3. 
t. 181 (tec note). 

tIniUo«, n. ' llic index, llic ubic, 
or iliicction of a booke.' Florio. 
a. S. las. 

lafSrt, ■'. fO( dlH:«aca, pcrvme 
oplniont, error*, etc. (soioetilBei- 
confuted with in/ret) : To iltael;. 
I. 6. ii8. 

InfldsU, ». ■fOnt who does not 
belieire in (what the speaker holds 
to be) the true religion ; an ' un- 
believer.' ,1. J. 63. 

In fomut paup«ili, /jitf. In Ihr 
form or gaiw of s poor perion 
(ciempled from liability tu pay 
tlic coiU of an aelion) ; hence In 
a humble or abject manner. 5. 
I. so. 

In foTO, wfr. /Ar, In court ; in 
the open. 1. 6. 184. 

'j'lnguiou*,'!. {Variant <i( engiiteiu,] 
P.iiukin^ of the nature of an en- 
gine /it and yff. 3. 6. <J6. 

tlngnit«nill, a. Unfriendly, harsh. 
Jiorr. 4. 4. zA6. 

lanif t^i n. In eajly tue, one ad- 
mitted for a conaideratioa to re- 
aide In a house occupied or rented 
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bjr uuithrT ; a lutlgrr or tublcnuiL 

$. S, 40 (tcr nou). 
looeulftM, >•■ To cBKttn : to join 

ui unitr. 3. a. i5S- 
Xaou^. Oil. (onn of raen^. 

2. 3. 14; 3. 4. I ; 4. I. 19. 
iDStauration, «. flnititutioo. 

(oundiDg. nUbluhnMnt 3. I. 71. 

Xnatitutian. ». Jipma» Lav. The 
jppointincDl ofan hrir. ' 1. 3.41. 

InMruetiQs, ». A prerrpt, a Irt- 
K>n. 5, 5. 146. 

Instnunsnt, •>. A matcilal llilni; 
Unui;iird or UMd UiJ tiie nccam- 
|)lijilmicnl of tome uicchRnical or 
other (>hyjjcal pffcci, 1, I, 35. 

Ikde, H. A worn-out borsc, 3. t. 

S7; i- ■■ >"■ 

leftlou*, a. f Duublful, tniitnulful ; 
ii[)pr'liciwivc. /Vra. 31, 

lewall, », All ftlKclr nf rduc lurd 
for adiimmcnt, chicJIy >if Uir jier- 
■on : a cmlly omuiiFnl, np. one 
mode of gold, lilvcT, or precjoni. 
itono. Obi. b^x. iciuc 1-3.79. 

loidAn, «. A chamber-pot. Now 

t'n/^r Of c/ffT/, 3. 6. 193. 

J, A Tul|£Ar nort^f.NSe u a Dame 

for B drinkini; vnicl. 4. 3. 3. 

loufftll, ". Chutactcriicd by hearty 
miith, humor, ur i;ooi] fdlownhip 
M imparled by tbc plaurl Jupilrr, 
which u » niiUl plkDfl WM re- 
l[ardcd HI ihe touicc iif jiiy and 
happlneu. 1. 1. 14 ; t. 3. 114. 

loy, I'. ihIi: To feci joy, to re- 
joice- I. I. 31. 

Idyntt, r. To form (a rctultine 
whole) by the combination of 
parli ; i to construe, intctprrl. D.%. 
i. fTo hitneu (horBca, etc, lO' 
Itclhcr), :. 3. It quibble* on the 
two menninj;*. 

ludicftttu*, ". The action orjudj;. 
iag ; judicial prucen. 3.1 SD. 

Inst, a. f F-iaet. 1. 1. 36. 

1. Appropriate, luitabk. >Obi. 

3. a. 34. 

j. ConioDant with the priacJplo 
of moral rij[hl or equity. 4.4.30. 
XoatllM', (Vv. comparalivc of juit- 
ly, Mh: t. 3. 14J. 



IiiMle, Variant fona of /rtltt. 1. 

3 OS- 
ZlUtBMM, 1. The qwality of bo- 

(ni; laonilly rifhl of (>quUaUa: 

fairncm, ! Now leu natial. 3. J. 

47- 

Kind, >i. t'*'"- f ^ iMw-V iiM.- 

To act accordiae to one'* <)iutllly 

i>r nature. 3. 2. IJ). 
KDOt, w. A lie usrd or wanx as 

•a onuLinfnl or adjuact to a drus ; 

a bow of ribbon, t, 1. 41. 
KnowUdg*, 1. H^aiuner. 

4. 4. 2'J- 

lAms, a. fig. Impofect or defect- 
ive, nnsuiifactofy ai wantlDK ■ 
pari or paru. 4. 4. 6. 

Ziftrd, V. fTo cofich with, or a* 
Witt), (at : to r*[l«ii. (\U 36. 

Larga, (xfr, for tpccch ud 
writin|> .K% lunclb, Tully. 3. 2. 96. 

Xifty, I'. To prenent (a aplrtt) froa 
' wjjkin^.' Often In AV- e0nlr.1t. 

1.4. 18; 3- J- »S3- ' 

a. Pbi. A> Arv atvard; Atntf. 

To run one'i ililp iJomi; aide or 

(another) foi the purpote of U- 

iBcking. U*rd Jig. 4. 2. 53. 

3. Imp. phr. lay nf; }Bf aUcnL 

1. b. 43. 
lAiier, ». (<^, form of Axor.] 

A kpet. I. S. 3*- 
XiOMUre, Fomiof MiBiy. ;,<■. 134. 
tL«ere, 'J. Looking ukanre. ob- 
lique. Indirect ; 1I7, underhantl. 4. 

«. 183. 
Lattice, Obs. form o( Irrtiur (wiUi 

a quibble on the proper iwunc), 

i. b. 19. 
Lwd, ■>. -f-Of pcnoni, their aclkuw. 

rtr-. •■ Vile, wicked, base, }. 1. 

1 16. 
ZibsU, H. Crvil tjne. The writiBC 

or docuiDcat of the plaintiff coM- 

tainine hi* ■IkgRtioiu. and la- 

Hiluting a tuiL I. 6. 140. 
Lick-foOtO, K. Cemb. luncr-w^.. 

the action of licking the feet, aar- 

vilily. a. 6, 3;. 
Ucoriah, a. [Variant fonn or 
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Ittirrith.] Fond of cbolM «r 

dcliciout rood ; C'^^y ^' V"^ 

fvc. 3. It. 3S. 
Ug^t, o. |Ruy lo obtUD. J. 

5.83. 
Lightly, aJ:. ^(^omaiorA'/, oflen, 

3. J. 118. 

LttnlX, 1*. Irani/, viil /ig. To paint, 
ponrsy. tlrjiiet. t. 6. 134. 

Lip, r. T<i kin. Art. 3. J. 118. 

Liquor, n. "{"A fluiil (> term of 
humciral pjithology). >• 4. 13. 

Littcratur*. n. {(Mi. fi>rm of 
lilc'ttluff.] AcijuiUDtaace witli 
' Icitcn * or booki ; polilc or 
bnnumr learning ; lilctnry ciillurr. 
Now rorr aod abtoifufnf. I\ II. 

Loom, r.. fThi; L-ondiDfon oiclour 
of a maltrr ; u|>Kh«i. imuc, cveoL 
+a. Anhrey. Thr HCl of dii- 
char|;lni; an uriow, Joiuaa hit* 
holh inranlnKt In mind In 1. 
b. 319. 

Loose, 1-. Obt, form of Avr. 3. 
6. 37. 

LOM, :'. -'frrflfx. To b< dictraclcd, 
loir ODf'n Willi (from rmnlion or 
cidlcm<?nt). I. 5. 69. 

Lottt^gi ppl-'i. BowiDg, crinKlniE' 
(Ufi. i-ic. rt^iA. 3. 1. 15, 

Lacky, «. With aupmliliouii rpfcr- 
cnce : PiFtaGlDH or like in pro* 
mote good luck : wdl-anirncd. j. 
a. 68. 

Lnmpich, a. f Low-spirittd, deject- 
ed, meUnchplx. t. 3. 138. 

Las^,A. fSlToojt, powerful. (Xiftti. 

ifXftAUi t^l. ''•'i'' An rtdamation 
of KjiplciiMt Of coDgraluUtiun : hail 
111 thcF 1 bnvo I wtti done I S. 
5. II. 

Mooted, .VotKe-vJ. formed fiom 
madf, q. V. 2. j. 14. 

{{MaeMro del Oempo. [Sp. 

manlrr or inarilrv df sampe 
(Minshieu) ; lUl. nbi/j/ro Jitnmfa 
(Florio),] A field- ma nhall. 3. 

4. 39. 

Mftioe, a. \\tv] pnl or contld- 
«i>ble of it* kind ; momcntoua, 
4. 3. 84- 



'F'»*»»_ n. Tbe chief oonccm, Ihc 

maxl ImpOirlaDi matter. 2. i. 53. 

"l^J, The object limed at ; end, 

purpose. J. I. 45. 

t3. llrr. The hand, 4- 4- 3*3 

(with a <|uibble on the mote lunal 

tcnw). 
Kako, n. A mate (male or fcmAlc). 

Obi. eac. dial. I, I, 16. 

XftkW, 1. t'^ l>°<^'- (I''""" '■''■ 
IIOIIITlli: = iiiaher.l A/. 1 . 4, 

Mftn-net, «. A tittle mia. A'anv- 
n'l/. 4. I. 28. 

Mkrk, H. ITbe quany of a hawk, 
eir. t. 5. 130. 

HftTTO'bono, n. A bone containing 
edible marro*. 4. 3. K, 

Kftry, •nltrj. Thr name of the 
Vir|[ia Mary utcd a an •mth or 
an ejarulatac? inviieatioa. In the 
Klirjtbethan |ieri>id it wat com- 
nionljr apprehended lu n mere 
lulerjcctina, and marc often ipelled 
marry. Obi. ae. 4ial. or arth. 
2. 6. 233. 

"fllU, A roleai 01 jocular (horteiua|[ 
of maslrr. usually followed by a 
proper name or offieial title. 3. 

1. i;o; 4. h*7. 

XAa'qd, For iHHijHnt, pt>l. 4. 

3- 57. 
XJWIUO, ti. .\ tnau|acnidr ; rrtel. 

4. 4- "84- 

2. A eovci for the foee, luoolly 
of lilk or velreL In Qitabetb** 
reign tnosks began 10 be uted as 
ordinary axlicles of vomen'i cos- 
tume. 4. 4. 196. 

Haaso, ". ^Htyi. The whole 
■tuantity oftiloudot lliiid dUpcrted 
liirough tile animal body. ? 5. 
2.48. 

2. Pill. Ill motie; Ah a «hole, 
taken all together. 5. 5. 64. 

Kktto, 1. A piece of roarie ftbltc 
fotmcd by plaiting ruihct, *cdfe, 
itrav, bail, etc., intended u a 
covering for the llooi. t, 1. iO, 

ICeati ". Food in general 06s. 
or nrrA. 3, 1. 161. 

Keehftaiok, i. Uicd ronlrmptu- 
iiinly iif one who in empliiyed in 
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■ nuinuJ uecupalion. Now rart. 

%. t. 8. 

MMl'cina, h. fAppUcil to drugi 

uicd [or nihct tbui remedial pni- 

pMo: e. g. to Ihi philoiophcr'i 

■loar ot elixir, lo coimeCici, p<>i»iu, 

philtres, rlc, I. 6. Jt6. 

Mein*,". Ohi.ionaaimitn. 1.3.4S- 

Melaodiolique, u. \Oht. Torm of 

•ru!a'u-hi>!ir\ tHavinc thi" »tr»- 
biliai (rin|>rriunrni or coiuUlulion. 

A. 48. 

HereaM, h. OAj. ftirm of marliel. 

'■ 3. S3- 
Kai«, d. fUnmixed with anjrtfaiag 

cl»c ; hence, complcle. abiolutt. 

I. -i. 16. 
Ken, ixtv, jAbfulutrty, quite, 

altogether. ]. 1, yj ; 3, j. 169. 
MUitla. 1. fA putlculu ipcciea 

uf woiUkc Torre ; % boneb or 

depaitincnl ot the eititiliihmciil 

iDiiiiitBliicd for purpDsei of wu. 

B. Irani/, and Jf,f. v4. 6z ; 3. 4. 
31 ; etc. 

Hinde, :'. \tnini. To hnvi^ in 

view ; provide (or 01 conUibutc 

to. :. 2. SJ. 
Uine-mcn, 1. fl. MHii. Sapper*, 

pioneen. C. 1. 30. 
Huth, ". ^^mcthing whkh u(- 

rotilt plnmtc M umuitcnimi , a 

divrriliMi, *pon, )ciil. 5. i. 73, 
Hlstako, t'. To lake wroagly, 
.Wttl. ., 3. 77; 3. I. c)2. 

Hia-toking, a. Taking or ioler- 

preling wroa^ly ; errin|; in )U(lg- 

mem f OSw. i. 4. 17. 
fllOllOsyUAbe, ". Ohi. form of 

mnuuyll'iblf. 3. I, »l, 
IComp •'- GreattT. Obt. or 'imt. 

3, t- 190. 
Kotion, u. In la\ir.- An Ap|illcatl<'n 

li> B court or )udEv, ututlly in 

the coune ai a legal proccedln)!. 

Whatever ii uked of n court bj 

a sDJtor ii Hiked by i motion. 

J. 6. lao. 
Kotion-mui, n, fThc exhibitor 

f'f a [J up pel -nil 11 w. I. 5. 6a. 
ID, Au abbrcviiUun for nuulrr. 

a. S. 4« ; J. "■ "69. 183. <«5. 



Multiplying gluM, o. 'A i»r 
CDOiUtlni; of 1 (oairi glaM or 
lent eul with nuiucrou* fitccta, the 
cScCi oif wbick u to rr|>ral tbr 
image of the object observed xk 
niaajr tima u tbcrc arc beet*.* 
tTt. I. I. (9. 

■um, r'. Imperalive used u btcf- 
jectioo : Re silent I 3. I. 110. 

Mumbl*! >-. To tbev or bite 
kufllj. or with the gumi. 3. 1.155. 

Huncadall, n. A irinr made fron 
maicxt i^pc*, *o called bom 
having a atrong odor of flavor of 
moik. Tbti wine, uiually Uraag, 
and mote m leu iwcet. It wibit- 
limei called mtural. 3. 1. 197. 

Ktutaooio, n. {Ilol. nuiAwfjK 
IKIi'rio) ; Mod. IL muttattiu.\ 
Muualache. 4. 2. 44. 

KjratMy, «■ fOccupatton, caJUag, 
craft. 3. t. Ml. 

flTe, eenj. Nor. 3. 2. 41. 
N«Kr«, adv. ' All bol. bIucmk. N«w 

unuU)' ojircued by tirarly. ^ 

4.38. 
Neuneau, n. Inlimale aequatu- 

ancc. t. 6. I4S. 
NoaU o. ffBrighl. I. I. 3», 
fNeceaaite. t: To ncocadlale, 

ciimpcl, 4. 4, 197, 
N«Xt, ". Ncateal. 4. 3, 7a, 
Hica, n. Uaialy. ii^ueanibli ; otod' 

c(t. rctervcd. 1. 6, 56. 

3. Delicate, lender tn r 1 f cai 

Av/. 13. 
Ntok, T'. fTo (trike or hit rl|tht, 

hit upon eiacllir, 4, 3. 103. 
Ntght-gaen, •>. [Oh. form 0/ 

grar, atlirc, drcacj Nigbtgom, 
tObi. J, I. 191, 

Nobl», 1. ' An Kn^lith i;old coin. 
ttriit minted by Kdwarit 111 ; ibc r«iA 
neblt, at ryal B-u firil culncd bj 
Edward IV; In the rri|;n ofJaiDBl 
tmt other fomu of the noble 
were Jinl coiited : Vbt tvtr-ryol 
worth at the line f 7.20— 9 7.90, 
and the ifiwr.ryat, worth at Ibii 
lime ^3.60— ff^o.' CD. j.i.to. 

HoM, 1. Tone. 4. 4. ■4' 
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:. ytaik, ago, loken, 4.4. 174. 
Nourc«rie, ». Obi. form at irur- 

<'rr. 1. 3, JJ. 
Number, n. Metrical wuiul or 

uttmncc ; ijttaa. Bp, 1. 6. 

O', pr<P- [Worn-down <>r apocii- 

[jjilT luim (if u/*.] Noting caunc, 

rcBion, molivc 3, j. ]. 
A't /''<''' VVorn>down 01 ajiucu- 

paU form uf irn. 1. 3, 2 SN. 
Obi«et. !'. X^o cipodc lo, plicr 

in thr way of. 4. 4. ill. 
ObIiqu«, «. Morally ot racnlBlly 

i-n'.-' >iilc<l of pftvcrar. 3. 3. I70- 
Occsftion, n. "I-In mrljr nir eip. 

in [iti-i;n»nl ncnw, •opportunity. 

T<> tikr •ii.'j.iMM, to tike advan- 

ta|>r i>f un (•jipcirlunll)' (to do ioidf- 

thinK}. J. 3. 65. 
Of, /"/. l>rni>tiR|; <■*««■: With. 

^. 14. 

I. FtiuD, aftn. 2. 5. •}%, 
Of, aiA'. A variant focia of i§~ 

■Off appMt* catUBlly from £.1400, 

but of and off wctf not compldc- 

\j difFcrrntUlcd till after 1600.' 

f/BV. I. 6. III. 
Off, p"p. A variant form of e/. 

* 2, 44. 
Offleer. n A pcnon i;nt;ag«d in 

thr tnanajtrmcnt of the domeitic 

.tflitin of a G^^l houuhold. 3. 

I. 40. 
On, prrp. .> ^r. I. 1.4 ; ]. t. 61 : 

5. 1. 41. 

;. = O/- 1. I. 6. 
Opinioo, n. Judtpncnt »( belirf 

on ih' part of a niimbcr, or iIif 

majorit]' of pcnoni. (^crally 

(|ual<Ac(l by ' comnioD.' ' public,' 

MC Op. 2. HradinK. 
Or, ^fj. Alter a primary tLtatemrnt 

tfr apptndi a icconduy ■Iicmaiivr 

or cooMijuCBCir at icltine aildc 

Ibc primaiy tlalcmcnt : ntlinwiar, 

tUe. 4.4. 14S. 

3. la condation : vr—or. MreA. 

m pail. 1.6. 69: S-S- 54; Op. 

t. 18. 
Ordar, r. -f-MaitiCP, arrange, can- 

lti*e. /Vrf, 44^ 



Onl«rinsr. I'M. h. f Prcparatlaa, 
r()uipEaatL 3. 3. 138. 

OriginoU, «. ■(-Origia. 4. t. 11. 

Ortes, R. //. [Form arc-ri.] ft*g- 
menls of food left over from a 
nral : reruic. Krapi. J. J. Si 
'W- 3J. 

Om«r, n. ' A pbon(ti« apclling oi 
Aoilrlfr. ioittrr reprncDtla)! the 
hUlorlcal jiTonounciatloo with A 
mule. In the tfl Col. of Shalu. 
oilirr ippearn »tx llmei, hoitlrr 
once.' NED. 5. S- i»8. 

Other, prvn. 06s. fann denotine 
pf. : The remainina one*, the rtaL 

.V a- *33. 

Oucr-lay, v. +To lie with (nexu- 
ally), a. 1. sa 

OfAK. [■ OK, oiin. <!»«, hear ye t 
orl|[. pronounced ajvf), but aubu). 
reduced (o oi'i'i. and to Identified 
In touad willi the two word* O 
yes I and hence ollen «o vrittCD.* 
.VED.} The regular cry of the 
ofgeer at the tonnal opening of 
certain court*. 3. i. 15. 

||Pftraj]l«ntO, ». (Sp., It. para- 

mmin utnunenl.] ' Any kind of 
di);htin);, prepanUlon, trinimlii|!, 
kimtHfaing, or furaltuic' florio. 

2. s- n- 

Pftrcal*. ftuali/ying. lb. Partially, 
in part. O&t. since 17th c. until 
revived hy Seolt. 3. 1. 109. 

Paae, n. OAi. form of >»-''. 4- 3.4B' 

Prcouit, a. Morbid, unhealthy, 
corrupt : uied esp. in the humoral 
pathology. A. lO, 

P»erer. n. A n«nfr-wd, from Ihir 
verb pirr. 4. I. 34- 

Pfllrct, f. (Kotm of /»«■<*< OF. 
prnrr : ullcrlof etymologjr un- 
certain.! ''''' broach (a ca^, etc.). 

3, 1. 10, 

P^CUtC, pr. ppl. Korm of pifrf 

'"X- 5. 4. 43- 
Pnr«mptoiT7, a. Of perron*, or 
Ihfir wordi, action*, etc. : Poai- 
lirc in a bad Miue ; oter-conG- 
deal. (bowing too much aaiuiMicc. 

Is. 5. 101. 
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ftafect, a. -fQoitr cavm. — lur t J . 
s. 6. 30. 
fz. Doot, accompliilwil. 4. 4- >?■ 

Pnwm. *. Ckanclcr; eVHc; Uh 
put plar«d. Ok. CM. of Ibr 
dnaatk pmawr <k dnrtflwi 
in a drank, ud la iIk pkr. in 
At frriam of. t. h. 159. 

PwrMiuMd, //^ '. FditMd, 

pJrlfBdcd. J. 1. 160l 

-tPanpieiU. o. A mtcDi^nnc flMa. 

I. 6. 16. 
VarvwKd*, r. 0>(. fonn of /irp- 

m.A.i'. A, 56. 

Fatard, ». A nmII tk>^ ^^ *■' 
■Md to blow in ■ dooc Of pU. 
or to oiakc a bfcceb la a vail. 
Me. : ariKinallf o< bcuI and bdl- 
itapcd, lata a cubical vooden 
boi, chaf{rd wilti pomlcr. nBd 
firrd br ■ fuse Now ncarlr ot 
qnilc out of lue. 1. 6. (tj. 

PbanWticna. «. Ob. fora of 

fanlailital. nrt. y^. 
Pbant'ai'd. ^. •>. ChanctniMd 

b; pkaalaay ; im»^B$,iy. t. 6. 94. 
naaf •!•. ■>. [Fona of ftiamla^ 

tK /'ntair^ -f Inclination, likiae, 

dnirc. I. s. 51. 

1. ExmvajaM or viaiooiuy lancy. 

J, I. tti. 
rUltn. •'■ [Vailuri fonn td fkiU 

/it.] a potion nipposMt to have 

ihe power of eiciting vcvmX lov« : 

1 lijvc potion. 3. 1. 46. 
Fhrenai^, *. Oh. fonn tiX frtmy. 

4- 4. 73- 

FiMW, 1. Ptir. I9 makr finer: To 
form a whoir, to ' pot tocflhet.' 
} A'em,-r-iur. D. 13. 

PlVTM, finf. "■ Allemalivc form 
of lyirce. Ptertf and l^irtt are 
formt of /Vrj which wax Ifac 
French fo« Prttr. Firm Menu 
to hiTe preceded Pelrce io Ihc 
dcvetopiaent. 3, 1, 19. 

PilolMr, n. Qne who wran a fiUk, 
or coanc doth or Icallirr jerkin. 
4. «. JO. 

PiuutM, 1. A iniall talllni: vfht). 
^1. Applied _/lf. lo ■ woman, unu- 
altjr to a proMihilc. 4. 3. 90. 



Phch. «. The beiKbl to wl 
hawk riac* in Ihc air wbe« 
■actegaBetDbe flnabnt.arheft(v 
Maopiac «■ <t> prey. I j. 6. 

File*, «. PtTcedeMne . pciori iy la 
laak. <llKail;, at <ai|iaftaaac a- 
4-«7»- 

Plnia^ rW. «. [CMk. AM) «l 
/A"«i-rl I i itmi a y . nnplata- 
iag. 2. 6. 146. 

Plazas ban, «. A aat-irtw tm»\ 
fcr pla«iaff oe wnon^Mag. 4. x.Stx 

Plaj, f. To coMlend larith weap- 
on; lediokaUr. to eoalcBd with 
tword or slick ; to fenec, 3. 5. S3. 
ta. P*r. «" flmjF m fnar.- To 
ficbt pabUdf for a pciae. 2.5.9M. 
J. mtr. To nalic prdemap. to 
■lakF bdlevc. ]. t. 315. 

Plot, II- A Mly fomuialoil •cbnn- 
or ploa ; dodpi. ala. y 1. t, 

PoMi«, n. lA fcno ■•( jtwvr on 
^^.) 'f-A moUo or II mlaiiHial 
conocil tagiaitcd on a. riaf a* 
Mfctr Irinkft. } 1. I. 3g. 

Point, -. A tacv with taf>i ml ikc 
end, ufcd ia the Iftb c. when 
bultona Me now aicd. 5. «. 3J 
ftct aole). 

Ptriltiqu*. ■. [OAi. fonn oT /■A', 
/v.] fA imlUdaa. S- >■ Ito^ 

Poet, S-. To bear, tairf ooavey. 
4- I. 18. 

Post, 1. \ nteaieittcr. 2. 5. toj. 

Pound, r. To ibn ar> ia a poand, 
confine. 1. 1. 36. 

Pes. «. {hrexular ip. ai patJm. 
pi. of/pr*.) Koetncrlj^ aHieb oMd 
la iwpercailTe phraiet ; aa a f»M 
Ml.- iir fMl •!/ ; pas nn, 2. 1, 
6; 3. I. 106. 

Prnodic*, ». (Mf. form of ^n- 
jHikr. t>, a;. 

PrMipitttta, n. ti'"<ip'(oMj \% 
danger of bdn( bnrled hcadUioc. 
4. 4. IS4' 

pTVntlW, 1. By apttcruii from 
apprmlKf. 4- J.9> S' >' H. 

pMOeupjr, I'. To nwM- to occapr 
before olberi ; lu cauae to laM 
poMCJuJon of or appropriMe fot 
U(c Iti advaoee ofotlum. A, tJS- 
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FnaenUy. •>■'•'. Inimrdbid]'. a. 
I, 9, 

Pr«t«nd, t'. To la^ <1ilm. Prri. i. 

PrilUit«. d, tn piivuy, lelircd from 
compuiy, EFCludcd- 3. 1. 46. 

'|-Priuftt«, "lA- In privacy, in 
rciiicmcnt. 3. i. jo6. 

R'ObOHU, H. The luckiDg-moutli 
of a Hy, a cytindrical mnobranoui 
or llnhjr organ lenDinaling; in « 
dilatctl porUon which it applic<l 
(a Ihf (ubwancr lo W tufkrd iifi. 
3. 6. 37- 

ProcCMion, w. The i>CTunbDlatlon 
of Ihc bnundi of a pariih. 3. 
:. n<), 

Pradigiootly, oifr. Eiccui>cl]r, 
immuiicly, Collog. 1. 6, ao6. 

Profeu. T'. To declare opciiljr; 
arknowlcilgc. A. 161. 

Prognoatiok, «. A i>i|;n hy which 
» fulurt cvrnl roay br knnwn or 
fomrliuwn. 4. 4. ijS. 

ProgresM, 1. A ccrrcuonloiu 
joudify. I. 5. 136. 

Proiection. ». ' In alelumy. Hie 
act of ihfQwing oaythioK lata a 
crucible or other tcufI, cipccialljt 
At lliruwinj: of a purlion of Ibr 
phitowipbrr'g iluac upon a metal 
in fu«I(in with ihr mull of traoii- 
mulLae it i hence Ibc act or retail 
of tranimutalion of metal'.' (-f>. 

3. -r -78. 

tProUt«, I'. To uiier. 3. 1. i<;. 
PniMr, a. Ont'i, own j original. 

J. 1. 98. 
Property, n, sff<. In Ihcalrci, a 

tiagc rerjuidtc, an any article of 

cottomc ur furniture. 4. 4. 310. 
PropliaaUloil, ". Ob. form of 

pm/nnntteit. 4, 3. 86. 
PropliftiM, a. aa u. OU, form of 

prpfafK. 4. 4. 104- 
Prop'r«r, a. Obs. form of eom- 

pjLTilivc. 4. 4. 185. 
Pro«titut«, a. Drbaied ; worthier. 

a*- 41. 

ProteotiOB, n. fciu-r. A protector. 

4, 2. 59 (itrr note), 

ProtMt, ■'. To drciare formally 
to be tnanHiclently prorldH for 



by ilcpmit or payment : taid of a 
note (It bill uf eiclianse, and ■!*», 
Illj. (if peraonal credit, ttdiiementu, 
etc. I. 5, 30. 

ProiM, 1', To TDokc trial of, put 
to the ten. I. 6. 79; I. 6. itv. 

IhitoUsh, V. To cxIuWt, dbplir- 
; X. 4. 32. 

-f-Puekflat, ". 'A luRgardly or 
cksctiBlecl pcTMn.' f.'A 3. 1. 151. 

Fidchrt, l.al. iAt. Eieelltoily, 
finely, tmbly. 1. 3. aj. 

Pupp«t>m', 1. The maitcr or 
mBiiii{[rr of a puppel-ihow. t. 
5.61. 

Put, n. t'"'"'- '" P"' "fi: To di*- 
poac of. u by barter or lalc. 
i. To put (In - To undertahc ; to 
make a Irial. 1. 6. 131. 

PTOBW. «. jForm of /wmvr.J 
,?/i7i7. One of ■ party or com- 
pany of foot-toldien who march 
before or with an army, and are 
fumialicd with dlKgingc and cutting 
Implemrnl* lo elcai the way of 
abatractlouK repair (oadi, die 
entreochmentt, etc. 3. 1. 35. 

PTrrUek. a. Of ur pertainiog to 
the warlike dance of aaeient Gwere 
railed a pyrrhif. I. 3. 64. 

QlUUlnitur*, 1. Math. The action 
or proceu of «(|uaria(; ; ipt. the 
ciprcuion of an area bounded by 
a curve, cip. a dtcle, by means 
of an equiTOlcnt •quare. 1. 5. II3. 

ftnKre, t'. iropm. ' It b a qucttioo.' 

1. J. IIS- 

I. Irans. f Tn ([ueilion. F A^ihkv- 

Hif. 1. C. 90. 
ftuany, 1, Any ubjcci of ehue, 

Lilm, or attack, a. 4. R3. 
Qaiut«r, •>. fQnlel, order, 3. 

1. 158. 
ftaaawa, a. [Olu. fona of fiMosy.] 

Of the itomafh : Eaiily upKl ; 

iocliaed to liekncu and nauKa 

{Id i6lh— t7thc. frcq. /;. and Id 

fig. cunleM}. /Vc/, iH ; 4. 4. 174. 
fttuint. "■ {Oil. fiiRn of fwu/n/.] 

? Clever, Ingmiou*. 1, 1. 38, 
t. SUange, odd. 4. 3. 76. 




•5*. 



.. A a«k. « tor p« ^ I s-t-J*- al 



^•ae if>. I. t.». 
lUcoMr, r. rrMw. T« 

»iBC bock {M lifc). I. I. 37 : 
5. V loj. 

r. [LaL rwdnrrrr to kad 
btKk.] ITe tad or brlac b*^ 

»»dMB»d.J»/. *- 0(|KnDM.Ihcir 
rifi - a— U T o, (tc ^ t»| i juri ift t i i 

S 5 119- 
E*K*rdHtt, «. OliMnwat, vucb- 

ImI. « Ottviarfml. 4. 4. 300. 
BdgtaMDt, >•- fThr offica or 

haetfoa of a rokr. 1. «. 353. 
Bialiat •>. fA nrvitot. W. J4. 

i-i. A dot/Uil or cli»c«fded prr- 

Ma. Ok. mrr. 1.6. 91. 




■A ; 
•L A 

da* Ut 

I. J. *. IS. 

■or,-. M 

OU. A. It*. 
T» 
.prakef 
4. 4- «43 («« ""tet 

1. To lead or ta^ae, b« tow- 

aUc ; UlMred bf ^M. «.4.U5. 
B<uk, -. A pfaM B>od to «!• 

floofi bj »ay of oorol^ . t 

«8. J. 3. I. 
tBaaber, »■ 'Om who ««bi 

nafco OS Ac OorMv u -^,fj 

Ci!>. 5 5 96 



v. A ihMtcnrd form of Aft ' 
10; 5. a. 6J. 
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fSftek, a. [f r. Mc drr < I^- 
luitii dry.] Any dry Itsht'Colorcd 
wine from (he South, I. I. iS; 

Satumiiu. ''■ Under Ihc inrlurncc 
of Ibr pluirl Saturn, licncc 
nurotr. gnvc. pblci^iilic. t. 
1. «o. 

ftey. 1-. |ME, Mf^ ; by sjihcrrali 
rram Auav.) 1'u toil, lo try tin. 

■»■ 3- S'- 
i^y, f. [By aphcroii Uam asiav. 

titoy.] A trill, n Uyiag oa. 5. 

I. 14. 
8oMid«ll, I'. To Ihiotr tcindal on : 

lo bring itondal on. I. :. 18. 
-^8mpe, V. [Aphrtic fnirn of ri- 

rapr. common in b^nitlaail fruni 

I i— 1 7 t.J To <T>fapc. 4, 4. 81 ; 

4- < SO? 

Seorfe, H. A tiand ol fine clolli 
pitrlly drcoiutlve, ind partly used 
la cover IliF bet. I. I. 43. 

Scene, h. A tXa.^. i Ots. 2. I. 

39 1 I. C- «. 
Sohoole-Vly, n. A fly vcncd in 

ItiF tpuning lit ichnolt. .Vaacc- 
W ». J. 3J. 
Scteneo, «. Cumprrhrniion or un- 
•IcrBtandini! nf fkct* or principln. 

4.4 +«. 

Soissert, ••. OAj. upcllini! of lei*- 

liS'i. 3. t. 10. 

Secpe, H. Aim. end. 4. 4. 46. 

Scrich-owle, n. [Dial, viuiant of 
I. rrti* < ME. JcrK-* < AS. Jcrii-, 
B thruih.] An owl lh«l icr«ehc» 
us dittiagaiih«d froni one that 
liooif. J. I. 10. 

Scruple. «. Doubl, 4. 3. 45. 

Seftrmg, vt& w. [0^. form of 
.miif'\ Wftiing. corrriB^ with 
wu : ui#<l MtriS., M in trri-g- 
fondU. i. I. i\ (trr note). 

SeetretAry, <i, fOne who li In- 
Iiuiilcd with privnlc or icetrl mai- 
lers ; a funlidanl. 1. 6. 16. 

Seoal«r, a. Worldly, cooiimiii- 
place. llMd contempluoiuljr. fM>. 
J. ». 9 {«« noW). 

8*0tm, •>. Free from concern ; 
rvalidant. Prmt. 1&. 



Battle, ■'. rrfitx. LU. contlructliMi. 

z. I. 60 (tee not«). 
B«lf«, D. fOwn - pettDatL 4.4.119. 
8eU, r. fTo give over ; gire op ; 

deliver. } J. 5, 9. 
B^aee, »■ An o&i, s|>cilini; of Ji>iur. 

»■ S. 7*- 
fS*Bti n. An old, and hiiloricaJl)' 

more corrrct, *pelHaE <■' Mm/. 

.1. s 139- 
BMitence, n. A M^ne, niailm, 

or uiom. 3. 3. ZoS. 

J. Way of thinking, lentimeol, 

judgmenL 4. 4. 115. 
8^> An abbreviation of ureanl. 

2. i. 9. 

Sen&iMilBOUa, •'. [Kar LaL IT- 
rrnii, iHiu.i.] A title oflhrKoifun 
eniperort. 2. 6. il^. 

SttTUont, N. fA prnfcHcd lovei. 
j1. 41, and pasiim. 

Seru'd. ///. Of food : placed on 
the talile ; fomxerly wilh forlh at 
III. frol. 6. 

SeruitM, n. Suit a* a lorcr. Artk. 
Ptrt. 61. 

8«t, I-. Pbr. tv Ml mp tnr't rat.- 
Tu paiue for mt : i^oato. 1. 
1. II. 

a, Phr. M tft «/ .- » jViA'/. To 
pui llirouKli Ml eaamlnstian wbieb 
»bowt the training of the ptnon 
DO Inied. i. 5. 43. 

8et| //'. 1. Heine '*' ploce, teftted. 
/(- 99. 

BttttOT, r'i/. n. From irr. to poat, 
station. One who poMi or ftatiom 
(the walrb). 4, 4. 346, 

Setier&U, ■■. Individual ; not com. 
mi in !'■ two or m<irr. Kparatc 
5, !. 00; S, 5, 148. 

ShAmefoc'tiMSM, «. [Formerly 
ihamr/iulaeii. Fail U ad), mean- 
iag ' coalirmed,' and iham* ' mod- 
esty ' in a good leote.] Mode*^. 

3. 1, 1S4. 

BhikpV, «. Dreic, dlsguite ; i^. a 

Iheatrieal codume. I. 1. 40. 
||&hel«e-nien, firof, n. Ir, dinlo- 

tilivr (il llir i^roper name, Shtt- 
laJi. 1. 0, »6s ; 4- 4- ajS- •*'**■ 
/in/w 3. 3. S. 




'fer immrt tv «Ttm TMBK s^^ 

A MM lliw CA £f ^ ■^. 

Mm*. ' '■ ■> arf i-.im; -st 

V»" "#-W 'iff' '^ Vr-^ ' 1 'J 

MaAM, 1-1. '.f-rt -Ym tn-/f'.vnt- 

•f ; ' '7> 

1 I 7* 

it'yti.i I y Hi 
>Wl'l, Inlrrj Ah '»i'l •tr.l^akatiMi. 
t\<yt'u\\y an aF.lir'iiatf'in '»f' i*^'* 

ii'l iifi i 71 ^a • 

)W}gtltf » (A IMit'- r-Jitf.lA. liUt I 
n*' *fr>ltinK .(( l/rljf/lt.] An »rt i 




1 ia^ful jbr a^n. c. 5. 35. 
%Y'- I S- 5- 3- '■ ">>■ 



Aa »bb»rTiatwio far Kf. 



. I. 



Vkllu "■ rFot n'rro'k.i A vofd of 
a/ldrrd, almod «]Ei(mlaU to ' fel- 
lov ' or ' BT,' ucd in uie*' "^ 
coDkmpl. OAi. or onrA. 3.1.63. 

atAger, 1. fA pUyei. «*■ 35- 



Ghssaiy 
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Statga-wright, n. A itciunailc 

tullior ', ^ playwiiehl. (Mi }J. 
StAgger»,f!.fif. Adiicucofhonet 

And cAltli:. LJACtt her? as IhP proper 

name of the imilh. iVri. 8l. 
SUlC. u. '{"A bail ; a decoy. /Vr(.J4. 
StMMlMr4,n. -j-AsuiLaKt. ^.G6, 
Standing. J»^/. •>. Pcrmurnl, Um- 

ittti (wiib a ijuibhlr). j. i. S4. 
StMit, T'. Ta be ilUlocaud or 

movcil froni nn lotcndeil poution 

01 dlicclion ; lo tpilng. 3, 6. 131. 
StM«, «. fEsUtc. iaFoinc, postM- 

don. jI. 33. 
fStaturoia&te, ;. Tu prop. »up- 

port. .'. 6. 8». 
Stmd. 1, PIhct. Pbr. /h iJtf ilfoJ 

/•J = JRilr^ of. fOti. 4- 4-77- 
tStttO&i ■>. An did fbrm <if titam. 

a.b. 81. 
StilA, R- \Oti. but more comet 

ip. of ftfk.\ A tide. 4. 3. 4a 
Sta*d, fi>l. a. Called, nnmcd. > j. 

-J'"- 

StUtp r. Pul u rnil la ; slop. 

OAr. or treli. 5. j, 9, jj. 

Stodl. tt Ad iibJKt of irufB m 
Isn^litn ; n bull : e<'"<'mly the 
tccond rlcnicnt In > coniiHiunil : 
M <aurting.ittvli. I. 6. 15J. 

&tO0p«, n. A iwoop, 0. poiUKc. 

4- J- '5 
StOt*. H iVarUiil form of lAxif.) 
The ermine, Fatoriui mninra, uul 
other membera ur thM ErnuB when 
nut tpecifird by ilinlinrtitc lunir*. 
I'rt.. iS. 

Stnnger, ». K<ird|>iiu. 4. 1. jj. 

Stntppado, ». ' .\ pDanlimetil or 
Eonijic vbich coMUled in raliitiK 
lb* Tictim lo ■ cerlaiD bd^ t^ 
a rope, and lening him bU mil- 
■hnl)', Ibe rope bans ^*A to bii 
pciMa in tuch 9> vay IhM Ibr 
)erk (oUowiniE waulil InAicI tio- 
tenl ptiB.' CH. 1. I. 2<>. 

fSttai^tt. -bft'. (Old *pdlin( u< 
ffraffAr.] At onec, lunicdUilcl^. 
4. 3. 6. 

Streigtat-UMt'd, o. [Ob. ^ieUJi« 

"( ilroi!:] Woiing a tightl7 lie- 
nd bo<&c(. 



J. SUtci in manner* or monalf. 

.\ play on Ihacmcaiiiiifpia i.i.]3. 

Striking, fif. n. A lonchiug (upon 

lonie iiUbj«t). 1, 3. 93. 
Strooke, Pfl. of ttrtlr ; name »» 
ilrktrn ; Mliranced in ugf. 3. a. 

StuA, "- ' A gildrr'i eompotltioo, 
fi>raieil of *ifc and whiting, lued 
in fonnlni' a nirlace over wood 
thai U to be gilded.' CD. Ode 
40 (ice note). 

Subtiil, a. Sly. artful, ctmnin^. 
4- .1. 146. 

Subtil^. K. Arltficp. t. I. tt. 

liSueCttba, w. A (einalt dcroaii 
fahlril It. hxvr Miual conncttlon 
wiih men in tlirir Hl«e|>- 4. 3' ^'■ 

SuddaUM, w. \Ob>, form «f >u/- 
abw.j fPhr. upoH thf imUm: 
Suddenly. 1. 1. 56. 

Snraty, ". ^Security, sifeljr. 4. 
X. loo. 

Sweet, <i. Gtncioiu, kind ; tued 
>i tnm of addma. Ari-i. 1. C. Jl. 

llSynoayma, a. fit. (L., //. of 
ffininrivniir, qroonym.) Syno- 
nymi. 1- J. II7> 

TmlIu, •'. * With nount imfilylBf 
iUTliao : tu perform, cxecnle. Mid 
the like, la ihii ttate the verb 
and ill obJMi ollea form » pcti> 
phraai for Ibe verb (Uggfrtcd by 
the object : ro laAt rttohitim, tar 
lo rn^lrr: Cf>. A. I9. 

2. irtiu. To aerepi Ibe ttmt 
at; ckiM vilh. t. 5. 103. 

3. mir. To lake cffod, wort. 

3. 6. 31. 

4. To amokc (Ihc umuJ woid). 
1. 6. IM. 

TtOl. a. \BolA. brave, vatianl. 

J. S. 77- 
Tmw. a fpellinK uf (w'>^ (or 

Mii-R, /)//i'. of Mir. t. 5. 101. 
TMt. )'. [A forns of taiU.] Tu 

leconalte, apfircclMe. 1. 5. 31. 
Vaylor, «. An afc. ifieHl&c of 

/ojikr. W. 63 ; 4. 3. 33 ; etc. 
Tel>oltMk«, 1. 0»e who lit* and 
cownia Ibe houi ; an idU*. 3.3.8. 
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fTenant)''- t>unruMH-f. 3.1.305. 

{|TKtla>, ». •Tetiit(Sp«ii.1bib>t 
|x>rUiiu nf RD tttaj trhldi i* levied 
out of one partlcnlAl dittnci, or 
diriuoa of B country.' U. J. 1.6 
(ice noie). 

Then, fon/, Korm of /*»«. TliU 
WM the uiuol tprlling unlil alioBl 
1670, when it Wl* clMngrd to 
tinin. in Otder 10 dUtlnj>uiiJi be- 
tween thr canjuncUon and the td- 
vrib. D. 10, and fialsim. 

r. I. i8; 1. I. J7. 
Ilizough-£u«, w. CUj. bim of 

iJkcroHgAfitre, JWt. 74. TTbinnr- 

/«»■,• J, I. 11. 
-rTtaroushly, t^-. 'nintvHgikiy, 

4. .1- lb. 
tTt&kl*, •'- To linkfr (CD.}. 
ntl», i>. To call by ■ ltlJe> 01 by 

Ihc HUe of; entitle. ? Obk 4- 

3-38- 
TO, /n-j». = O/. [ox. f^rt. 15. 

». = Fur, ai. /I, 176; /Vri. 47. 

3. ^ ^Vr, lowaids, A. S9. 
To-nUM. w. A ipclling of Thamnt. 

A- 4. m- 

Too, ". FfLxcosive, eitrcnc. I. 
3.18, 

tToO too-, aih; Quite too ; allo- 
(■clhrr loo : nullah ereal excoM or 
inleniilj and focnierljr *a much 
affected a» lo be leifudcd u one 
word, and 10 often writica with 
a hyphen, l. 6. 103. 

T07, R. A IDIIc. t. 6. 104. 
:. f A fuitulic Dolion. 1. t. 6S. 
y A liiniDg fellow. 4. I. 17. 

n^kiUil&t«, >■. X^o put into an 
rc*ticy ; raviili ; put out of or 
bralde one'« trif. 2. 1. $4; 1.6, 3, 

TvuumutAtioii, i. In aUhrmy. 
the dhuDKini; of baiei mclali into 
metalt of grcjilcr value, eipedally 
into gLilii or lilvFt. },, 3. 176. 

Treftty, n. fConducI, diicuBion. 

Tra«, n. Tbc wooden franewark 

of a laddlc, and hii maclr the 

E roper ntmc of the Mddkr. /Vri. 



Tranch-mftatar. «. Oee In chuir 

ol the ticncho re4|iiircd In mlUtux 

opcrUJotu. 3. I, 35- 
Trick, p. To dreu, triiM, deck. 

a. //tr. To draw, at a bcariac 

etc. Carcw 1 4. 
Trompe. ■'. [Oit. form of rrw*^) 

To iinj>aw upon. dnp^. dcoritr : 

cull, 1. 3. 103. 
Tropick, 1. la x^g., ocw of ibc 

two parallcli or latitude. 5. I 

J I (>cc note). 
Troth. iHitr/. la fiutb. Wltbaol 

preposition the use of frwM w 

iirllnq. or /i'/., not tvrMonMtor. 

I. 3. 96. 7n>r. J. 6. 16a. 
Trundl*, v. To roll alone; t*"*' 

aloDi;, move with a r«UiD|t gait 

1. I. 11 ; I. 3. lA. 
Tuft^tAfflata, n. A ilre» doth 

funce npennic). i. i. 42 (ace 

iiolc): 3. I. 19a. 
Toiw, r. To celebrate itt niok. 

Ode 59. 
TuTtlo. H. A tnrtlvdore, 5. a. 

yi ; s- S. '2«- 
Twingo, :'. To pull wftb a (baip, 

pinching jerk ; Iwcak. Iwilok. 

1. 3. Si. 
t^j^raa, ». mw. form of tynmK 

1, 6. ij6. 



4 

4 



^ 



TDCU'd, /l^/. a. fStitpprd. un- 

drcsKd. 4. 4. 314- 
fVnd«ltaking,/p/. a. Ovet-eaca 

or ruh to undntake or ToMare 

upon. 4. 4. 90 (>ce note). 
inido, V. To ruio the dunkcttt, 

repulation or proapectK at. A. 

if'7 -■ S- S. 5- 
Villi«ppUy, aJv. Ax luck will 
have it; unfoiliinalely. I. 3, ifo, 

Vnknowe, pfi. Used for Mf- 

Hittnawr unkaown, t. 4. 24. 
VnrMOUOnd, /•//. n. flrT««M- 

emble. a. 6. iiol 
Tpo', frrp. ShetWBrd faim <^ 

M/nw. a. I. 56. 

a. With reference to. %. i. 77. 
Vl«. t'. To be wool ; to be 

toned. >. 6. 149' 



I 
I 
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Vshar, w. ' An Infenot officer in 
Mine Rne'l*') contti of law. Tht 
offtce of luhcr of Uir coun of 
chancery wu aboliibcd in 1851,' 
KooviCT. J. J. 36. 

Vaque bftgh, n. [< GmI. Ir. 
uiigt--bMllui. wIiJKky, lit. ' water 
of lift." C(. V. can dr vif. NL. 
Oftnj WM. M'Auity in innllier 
form of the *amr vaiil wllhoul 
the tecoad plFineol.| ' DiitiUcd 
i^iril made by Ihr Celtic people 
af Ihe Britiih lilaiuli, origin^ly 
from barley. In thii sente the 
lerm 11 still UKd in Seolluid for 
moll whiilty.' CD. 

Tmmr, h. f A ;iet«oo whn leal 
money at intercil. Now only ap- 
plied to UuMe who lend it ul on 
ruirbllanl or Illegal rate of inlercit. 
1. li. 91. 

V»por, »■. fTo lieclor, buJlyi 01 
ituult. in order to itut a qaaml. 

3. t. 1B6. 

Vftpoim. n. pi. ^K hcrioiing, 

bullying f'lrm of tpeceh. Kp. 

t. 16. 
Vftrlst. n. 'fA body-iervut or 

allrniiiint. f I. 3. 105. 
IV&ulting houM, n. A brothel, 

I- %. 74. 
T«Uut«, H. Oil. form of iwAv/. 

4. a. 85. 

Teluet-fa«ad, ». Thr incipieni 

burnt of a Maj which arc cuvcted 
with ■ roujih jikia ; hence, uied 
AS an abusive epithet, liKnilying 
' cuckold.' 2. 6: 3S (>ee note). 

tVeluet lackkt, -. ' Pari of Ox 
diiiinciivc dm of a tleward in 
a Doble family.' CD. 4. 3, 71. 

Venary, n. Gralificalion of the 
iriual dnirc. 4. 3. 103. 

Vent, f . To diichariEr forcibly ; to 
Civr forcible apicaalon 10. Sfi. 
I. Id. 

Voat, !'■ To vend or tell. 1. 3. 54. 

Tentor, «. Ois, farm of vmiurr. 
1. 4- I. 

Ve&Ur, V. Oil. form of vfnlHre. 
VhHrtJ. pod lenw. (. 5. 103. 



Tmnin, n. ' A mammal ur bird 
injurious to game, and mischicvoua 
or truublnomc in Kamc-pr«ierTC* ; 
chiefly in Engliah uu(c. Such 
quadruped* aa badgen, <in«tii, 
wcudt, (lolecati. rata, aind mice, 
and iiuch birdi at hawka and owU 
are all called vermin.' CD. rim. 18. 

VertU*, ". [Obi. form of virtuf.) 
Ka InbercDI paver, a property 
capable of producinc cenain rf- 
feeti. 3, i. 4i- 

Vertuon*, «. Old >pellinR of 
rirtuviM. A. %. 

V«ty, "• True, real. I.lceaaiunally 
u*cd In I he eomparatlTe dejpee, 
and more rm|uenil)r in tlic auprr- 
lalive. 2. 6. 63 ; 3. 2. 174. 

VeBpertilio, ». Lat. A bat, «'• 
called from iii flying about ia the 
rvening. The word la CnKliih l> 
applied to ' .A Linnean geniu of 
mammali, the fourth and last gcnui 
of the Linneian order Pt-inati-i, 
containinc 6 ipecica, »nd coeilrii' 
live will) the modern orden Cki- 
rofitrrn. CD. 4, J. 67. 

V«i*»l, H./ix. A perron into whom 
anything ii coaccived ai pourrd 
or infuKd, or to whom iometblnt> 
hu been imparled, i. 3. i<): ;. 
S- I'll. 

Vioar K«aeTaU, n. In the Ch. of 
Eng., an eccleslaitical officer who 
asiiti a bishop or archbithup in 
the diHcharcc uf hii oRice. The 
vicat'Ceneral of a blthop i« lila 
chancellor. 5. 4. 41. 

ViliOB, n. I^cslaey. phanloni. }. 

ViBiter genersU, h. .\ superior 

lulhoriied lo *i)ii an institution 
for the purpoie of seeing thai the 
laws and tegulnlioas are obsenrcil. 
or that the duties and conditioni 
pr»critieil by Ihe founder or by 
law are duly performed omecuteil. 
Prri. 6f>. 

ViaOT, n. A matk conceal Ia|[ tlic 
(kc. 4. 4. 166, 295. 

^Viwely, oA'. In a nivid or lively 
manner. j1. 104. 
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indosurc la «tiicb (be bir4* h»Tc 
room to fly. J. ». 37, 
VoUae, 1- [Fofin of ma^.j In 
(runij, > return of ll» ball (ijr 
the racket bcrorr il loudin Ihr 
■tTOund. Itii. ,jtV. If tht folUy, 
■Ml thr fly, ul ruukiin. I. 6 61. 

Wftiaa. ". A vtgoa ormn. Ob., 

/•rt-riK.oi anil. 1, 3. J ; (Vr6o. 

W»p«ii-t4k«. It, FwiDcrl}' in 
coUiD covmics o( noillMni, futun 
Mid ■fdbmd Batliwl, * di'riiioii 
or nbdtvirion of ■ ihirt. generally 
tarrapandinc to a hundml in 
tXhm couDilca. 4. :. 16. 

WMlA. -■ A miatr«M ; ainimptt. 
O^ltarmt. 1. j. to. 
tl. A tcrni o( familiu addrtM} 
frintd. I. t. I ; a, 6. i(». 

i-WhAr, C9^/. An oAi. contrMtlon 
ol tr*tlAfr. 5. a. 5J. 

Vli*UiM-,iv/./r<». \Vlikli. >Oti. 

I. (.. 9:- 



WlwtlMr, oiAr. An 0*1. (ami <J 

vAiUur. 3. a. 3, 
WhilB, n. A tinw; i:«p. ■ «ban 

Epacf of tioM. A. 160. 
WUUt, iwv- ud nA'. Sune » 

iBftiir. 4. 4. «3. 
WltB«IM. H. tnir. -mth a Vttmai 

Witli ■ vrngfaoCF. 4, 4. 105. 
Worni>«o»d. 1. [Same u *>■■ 

/•)»'>■), jan/Miia.] A btna bd 

mott dBcMloni vctnifufc 4. 

3. SI. 

Wnk, >'. A form of wn«a*, wbut 
wu an trroMFOUa ipctUnc oT nd 

4. J. 38. 

Writ of priuilMlg*, Zaw. A 
phirm to rnforcc or walnliia • 
prlvilrder. A priitlcdj^U fi«*» 
from reuHctlou to wbicb othfci 
ur wlijecL 3. 3. 78. 

Tat, o^. Still. A, \%y 
» Now. 3. 1. 165 ; s. s. IJ». 

Tong, a. Ok. fimn of .»mv 
-<- 4, 34. ««■ 
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Gcn(l«*oniui of (he boric, 194. 

Gillbcd, hit opinlOD of the 1631 
edition, iii ; bi* Mainn'-DU regard- 
ing th' iUt of ihe pUy. » ; «■ 
gliding the recepLoD of the pUy. 
xt ; hi> penrcrdon of Ibr fkctl 
Mocrininjt Krome, xxv ; hit opioion 
of Thf Km Inn, Uil, i.^,^ ; hit 
mxrMi|[eineDi of the leit, >a}, 
a*S. aji. ijs. 

Glove*, 105, 

Gold-wdgbtx, 201. 

Gooie, uulot't, >S7. 

Cnkinmu, queitioni of, I4;, 14B, 
IJO. 16a. 108, SIS, SS3, S33, 
SS8. 17a. a77. 

GnBBDg of honet' tMth, 119. 

Greek, meiiy, 199. 

Grtf, Mr. W. W.. hit uttctaent cod- 
utdIoc the Folio*, Iv. 

GfudginE, 154. 

Guild halt*, 173. 

Cueili of the gunc, 175. 

Guilt, 196. 

Grte*, 181. 

Grpnn, *86. 

H 

Hvlot, 183. 
)lup«t, Thomu, I4>. 
Ibltoo tunilf, Flrkjr'* ^luilon lo, 
iviii. 



i tulill'terTon oonceralsir tbr Folio*,n . 

Hcliodore. >40- 

Hetbdl, Sir Iteiuy, MiUoae** <(•»■ 

UliaM from the ofBoc-booh e< 

cODMrabE dilF of plkjr, ii ; eoa- 

e«radi( BtotBc, sxri. 
H<r«btn, fipiUMoa of tbe na^ 

ISO. 
Herb of pnee, 136. 
Hcifoed, hilt italesicBl coDoerxiaf Ihi 

reeepdob of the pJ>7, ziv, ~ 

HieroMMO, 3V,. 
High-gate. S47- 
Hiod'* Eieaw, a;6, 
tOBtng at Ihe iwme Cts, ivlll 
Ha Str. A»ont, oauanoa ol, 191. 
HorK, oM phinU, 160. 
Hoipital, CbriM'i, ISO. 
HotpittJ* for lepen, 177. 
Mom, liKoaiisleiicjr in • abatement al 

■he, 188. 
ilottlen. tricki of, 139. 
Horn, Fhorvcter of, 174. 
KdqiuIov z6i. 
Iloun (diTioilie*), 1B7. 
Huffle, Hodge, Ijs. 

I 

L C, isB. 
Imprrtliient, 19s. 
Ib and in, gune of, XJI. 
tndle*. 345. 
inmatet. I Sa- 
lon, old ntc of the word, 17a, 191, 

a So. 
lDqult7, writ of, sj^i. 
Iniuiance, a 10. 
Irdand. (ondiliooi in. 313. 
Iriih phrajci, J37, J71, 373, 
Iiiip, Abbot, IS6. 

J 

Jet lingi, 17a. 

John of Gaunt, 183. 

JoQKia, bii Brcond pAinlftIc 
\ : made Ciljr ChraimIof«-, 
lelationi with tbe pubHc miain 
prcled, ai : hia ajiapncc, k* 
■ ehalxlrriiatioDOf, Kslz ; ip«llj 
or the name, 141; kept am of i 




^^^^^^HI^^/«^^ ^^a^^^^^B 


inuqnr, 168 ; mililajy exptrkncc, 


Lo*el, litnifiexnce of the namr, IJO. ^^^^^| 


);4 ; Iiu confiilciicc in hit «l. 390 ; 


Latir'i Pil^imagt, the rrUlionnbip ^^^^| 


sought Ihc King's i>i<t. 190 ; fi ToU 


of, la 7%r !\!tn Inn, Ixli H. ; pa*- ^^^H 


of a TtA, x»ii \ Citaru Vill, I»iil ; 


aafir* from, ^^^^H 


i'MleriJia, x ; Cynlktu'i RfvrU, 


[^Ul1n|[, ^^^^1 


■liT ; lirvit it an Au^ xil ^ El-try 


t.upIOD. IjmitoH and tht Coumtrty ^^^^^| 


Man In, iv, uxl, xxxv ; Every 


CarboHoJoed. IJ}. ^^^^^| 


Man Out, XV, mit ; Gipiifi Mrta- 


^^^^^H 


mifr^esfd, x«vi ; llarair, xiii ; 


.^^1 


idti-'j TriHiHpk Through CalU- 


poHi, x; MagneUt Lady, x, x»i, 


Mxcrnxi, )$9, ^^^^^^^| 


xvij, imi ; .^>)a' Inn, il> reccplJoa, 


Maestro di eampo, 196. ^^^^^^^| 


li : whf tbr plaji railed, iiix f(. : 


Make (nvaW), ^^^^H 


iourcei, xliii If. ; A'nrf Shrfhrrd. 


Malonc, Bitay on Skaifipntrr. t-'erd, ^^^^^m 


x] ; &X^f Woman, iixvti ; fM^Jlr 


and JtHiOH, \\ bin italemenlt ^^^^^| 


0^ (VlTCJ, X, XTJ, 


Te|[aidlng the rrcrpllon of Uromr't ^^^^^| 


JoidiD. 348. 


play, ^^^^1 


JURf. (arvi-d. 174. 


Mandevfle, Sir John, 3SS. ^^^H 


J"Cli'"*i *8*' 


Marliuep. 375, 3S4, 3S8. ^^^^1 


Juno'a milk, 215. 


Murrowbonr, 358. ^^^^^^| 


Juvenal , 168, 


Maritoa, Paraiitaster, Mi. ^^^^H 




^^^H 


K 


Matqu«, Joiuan kept out of a, ti%. ^^^^| 


Ma«. i;s. ^^H 


King*! Scn&nli, 141. 


Mass., 331. ^^^^1 


KoiEhu of IIk Sun, t8«. 


Hauinger, Gtardian, vt'A ; f^lio' ^^^^^M 




mrnl 0/ Lrve, \tX\. ^^^^^| 


L 


Muter of finee, 106; of the Sen- ^^^H 


tenet*, 341. ^^^^B 


L"il7 (my, ISS- 


May-pole, ^^^^| 
Mlddieton, Triumph of L»t, UH, ^^^H 


Lady'i Day, iij. 


Lanitia, tigDifictmcFofttiPDBTnt, 150; 


Milan, iworda of, S04. ^^^^^| 


touplcd with lellucc, 180 ; com- 


Miitakc, ^^^H 


panion of Hero uid, 184. 


Moooiyllabc, ^^^^| 


Laocubirc, aSj. 


Motion-mail, iSo. ^^^^| 


t^pilhtr, ijS, 


Motto Iram Horace, I4>. ^^^^| 


Lat. X mintMiot for Lad., iSol 


^^H 


L«liin«r, >i(nlficancc »f the name. 


Muicadcl and egp_ 333. ^^^^^| 


151. 


Muaea' horae, 34j. ^^^^| 


Lklin construcUon, tSo. 


Mutilation, puniahmenl by, 189. ^^^^H 


Lajr aboard, 154. 


^^^^H 


LcMC ji ligbl, 384. 


^^H 


I-eer, 3 7). 


Ligbllx, III. 


Name of the play In prologue, 153. ^^^^| 


Litjr'i Grammar, 19J. 


Nap, to raiac a, 174. ^^^^| 


Lipiiui' fly, 331. 


Naple* hat, 303. ^^^^| 


K Uquora, 195, 


Nautical ictm applied to women. 354. ^^^^| 


1 Liver the «tU of lore, 178. 


Neuncu. 1(8, ^^^H 


1 LosdOD, 351. 363. 


Nribon, George, Trial iy C»iitbal,\it;,. ^^^^^| 


■ Long iv«rd, loj. 


Ncrtor, 165, ^^^H 


1 Loom, 319. 


IJJ. ^^^H 


1 Loti, to liTt, 388. 


Nouril, clear, 17a ^^^H 
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Obliqu« lion, iptcUton in, 14;. 

OMuioD pctioDi6cd, 378. 

Ode, VFiiioai or, Kti B. ; r«pli«t lo, 
I»3 ff. ; piotatjpt of. 139. 

Oliphuil, hii uiertiov* rF);>rdm); 
the rdalioaihip ot Lotie't f'llgriia- 
agr knd TTlf Xrte Inn, lilii-lLiv. 

Olivuci, Coodc, 169. 

Opal, 1S3. 

Ort*, all, 

Othtr In pluial conilnictloo, 144. 

Ox, ta>4, 174- 



P»ga. 161. 

Puidftru*, to plsf Sir, 165. 

PftDtacrurl, 187. 

Patcrl ftch, 21S. 

Pkrish top, 199. 

Pujlidc repracnted by that, 171. 

Paul'i ChuTcbyatd, 143. 

Pf»k ot Devil'i Cucm, %%%. 

Peerages, iFlliag of, 163. 

Ptony-elub, ttfi. 

Prriilfs, 293. 

Pencil*, 191. 

Pcnpjctl, 313. 

Pcurd, J 1 6. 

PcUtioD of Right, 11 J. 

Pclticoau, 34;- 

Philosopher'* ilone, 1401 

Phcenii, iSS. 

Pilchrr*, 153. 

Pindar, 197. 

PlnsMc, 153, 161. 

Piooeen, 321. 

Place of tctioQ ddifDated, 149. 

PlaneU, motion of, 269. 

Plato, debt to the Symposinm. tllv ff. ; 

valor diiculied in the Protagerai 

and the Laehn of, 1. 
Pl«y-be7«, 161. a?}. 
Plar-clohi, 295. 
Pledging, 151. 
Pluih. 296. 

Poet* not bom every jrear, 191. 
Pednli, 281. 
Polhut, 164. 
Po«lt*, 161. 
Preoccupy, 14S. 



PrlnaUon, 18;. 
PrtM, 10 piaj a, ao9. 
Piocr**ioo, to go OIL, 941. 
frofreatn, tia. 
Pioiection. 240. 
Prolate, 230. 
riopeiiica, 173. 
rcotectiOD, 255. 
PrototTpec fix NJ<]t StuS 4 

nocia. 2J7. 
Proverb*, 181, 183, aaS, sjt, 189 
I'rudencc, t J I . 
PuckGaU. 2ja. 

Puniihment bjr mutilatioo, ift^. 
Puppet-maalrr, t86. 
Pfrrhic dance, 164. 



Queen at arms, 238. 



Ratli of mutlon, 159. 
Ruidolph, an, 116. 
Rebui. ISJ, 
Reduce, 146. 
RcgicDCDi, 11a 

Rercnice, 161. 

Riung bcCveen the ■«(>, ipecbttm^ 

lii, 144- 
Rime and reatOD, 156. 
Kitrlr, 146- 

Kumancc*, attaciu oa, tSl- 
Rotoe hatbaad, 203. 
Komford, 260. 
Kondeln, I So. 
Rosicleer, tS6. 
Rubber, 161, 
Rud liudibra*, 105. 
Ruffi. 302. 154- 
RuD on, 1G6. 
Riuher*. 1S6, 
Riubea, 143, 3791. 

S 

Sack, 160. 
Salamanca, 197. 
Same with, 14S. 

Sainton, alliuioo lo (be tUw 
173 ; a ballad called. 256. 




Ifuitx 339 


Suiilarr coDdltioiu In EnglMid, 14}. 


Steita, Simon, 3io. 


Svlcy bay, 111. 


SWwird, ■94. 


SBTQf chaia, lOI. 


Stock*, IS9' 


S*r. »S9- 


Stonei of virtue, 13$. 


SciUgcr, Jofcph Juiliu, sit. 


Strappado, 190. 


Scufi, 191. 


Stratfoid 0' the Bow, 195. 


Scenery, I4S> 


Scniek in ycara, 244. 


StcuIu. 176. 


Stuff, 396, 


Srrt io Latin coaatruedeo, 191. 


Succuba, 261. 


Srmnt, M^* 


Suckling. 137. 


Seven deadljr ideneei, (66. 


Swlnburne'i crJUdam of the pikjr, 


Serine, 3$$. 


au, Ixiiii. 


Sbakftptoic, Comniy e/ Erreri, xx ; 


Sw)tcb-wll«n, 178. 


Tmtl/ih Kigkl, i»»Tii, ixiix ; 


SjFDoajFma, 171. 


GifTonl'i mnaila coorecniDg id 




alleged pftiody of, 153 ; /VrK'/'i.i94. 


T 


Sbeela, 150, 3II. 




Sheeti, prrfutaJDg of, 189. 


Tall, 106. 


ShtHir*, ruLk of, 191 : nmiagMicc 


Tuki provctbiallr ftuIIlMt, 171. 


of, a9S- 


Tathu. 340. 


Shopkcepcn, (89, 249. 


Tirdo. 321. 


Shorcdilcb, 177. 


TlMkimni/ ej Ijntt, 363, 


Side, i;s. 


Thau and yon db|[agiil*btd, 197. 


Sidney, 141. 


Time pericrnlAed, 271. 


Sirrah. 114. 


Tinkrr, jovial, 170^ 


Skink, j;o. 


Tinkle, i;i. 


Slens, 374. 


Tiplo, 151. 


Snell-imock, 148. 


Title*, tcUiae of, 163. 


Saip. 176. 


Too-too. »19. ^^^u 


Socralic itonif, 144. 


Trajui. 3l8. ^^^H 


Sonii of (he white btu, ttit. 


Triek* of boatlen, 198, 339. ^^^H 


Souihey'* reiDitik on the venlflculen 


Tropic*. 376. ^^^^1 


of (he Orfr, 193. 


Trump, ^^^H 


SotereiKDly, 191, 


Tufl-iafTeta, 233. ^^^^| 


Spaalaidi, unpopulariljr of, 15s ; 


I&7, ^^^^1 


cbuactu of, 353. 


^^^^H 


Spuiub iroa, 331 ; needle, 158. 


^^1 


SfamtA Tragr^. 207, 311. 


Spwte, 114- 


Ulyue*' il«iebu. tGj, 1B7. ^^^H 


^iwter, legs] (tatui of, 115. 


Uodrrt&kiag. 26$. ^^^^| 


Sporti of bklurc, 158. 


Unkaow, 195, ^^^H 


SlttSord. W,. Jirw/ Coivrtfl v/Sng- 


Un-lo-be pardoned, iSa ^^^^| 


luk Piticy, 303. 


Uiury, 1S4. ^^^1 


SUfe, ipeetaUn on Ibe, 144 ; Ibe 


^^^^H 


world a, 171. 


^^1 


SUggen, 153. 


SUcdard of apparel, 147. 


364. ^^H 


SUr -chamber, 3S3. 


Vapon, 333. ^^^^1 


Slan, hil Ibe, 397, 


169. ^^^H 


Slate-advice. 180, 


Vaulting-hoiuf, t$6, ^^^^| 


Slaiifftr'i RfgiUrri, play entered 


Velvet, 396 ; bead, 314 ; jack«(, 157, ^^^| 


ia, «, 141. 


360; itecvet, 174, ^^^^1 
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